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PREFACE 



OUTER ft BOYDnS EDITION REVISED BT THE AUTHOR. 



I HATE l)eei\ often requested to publish an English Edition 
of the first three volumes of my History of the Refonnation, 
carefully revised and corrected by myself, and which might 
thus become a Standard Edition in Great Britain, ■ 

I have acknowledged the necessity of this task. In fact, 
without overlooking the merit of the different English trans- 
lations of this work ; even the best, I am compelled to say, 
have failed in conveying my thoughts in seyeral passages ; 
and in some cases this inaccuracy has been of serious con- 
sequence* I will mention one instance. 

At the end of the year 1844, 1 received several letters from 
the TThited States, informing me that, besides 75,000 copies 
of my History put in circulation by different American book- 
sellers, The American Tract Society had printed an edition 
of 24,000 copies, which they sold through the instrumentality 
of more than a hundred hawkers [colpoTteurs)^ principally in 
the New Settlements, which no bookseller can reach, but 
whither the pope ceases not from sending active emissaries ; 
they added, that the committee of this society, composed of 
different denominations, and among others of Episcopalians 
and Baptists, were rendered uneasy by certain passages in 
my history, and had thought proper, with the best inten- 
tions, cither to modify or retrench them ; they informed me. 
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lastly, that two Rresbyterian synods, astoniihed ^at these 
chaifges, had publicly aceiised the SocietjSQf mutiiating the 
work, and that there had arisen (Wrote one of the most 
respectable men in the United States, himself a Presbyterian, 
and not a member of the Society) so violent a discussion, 
that '^ the Committee will inevitably be ruined unless ^mi 
interfere to rescue if 

I thought it my duty to do so ^without sacrificing, how^ 
ever, any of the facts or any of the opinions I had put forth. 
And the following is one of the means to which I ha^ 
recourse: — *• 

On closely examining the inculpated passages, I found 
that in some cases those which had offended either the 
Episcopalians or the Baptists, were incorrectly rendered in 
the English translation which the New York Committee had 
before it 

Thus *in vol iii book ix. chap. 4, the Committee had 
been stopped by this expression: ''It is the Upiscopal 
authoritt^ itself that Luther calls to the bar of judgment in 
the person of the German primate." 

The Committee consequently altered this phrase, and 
wrote : '' It is the authority of Borne itself that Luther calls 
to the bar of judgment in the person of the German 
primate." ^ 

This is no doubt an important alteration, but the first trans- 
lator had himself changed my idea. The French reads thus : 
^ (Test VipiscopcU tout entier que Luther traduit c^ sa harre 
dans lapersonne du primcU germanique!* (VoL iii. p. 34, L 8.) 
There is no question of episcopal autiiority, but of t^ 
whole body of the BonuM'-catholio bishops. I pronounce 
neither for nor against the episcopal authority : I am con- 
tent to point out an inaccuracy in the translation. 
Here is another instance :*-^ 

In voL iii. book ix. chap. 11, the New York Committee 
were stopped by this expression, which they found in the 
English translation : '' The ancient structure of the Church 
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was thm totHringf and they substituted^ ''Tlfek ancient 
stractnre of Popmry was thus totttfing.** ■ ' " 

In the French there occurs neither Church nor Popery ^ 
. but simiflj : " Vancim idifice s^icrovHaitr (Vol lii p. 150, 
last line.) Nevertheless the Committee's rendering is prefer- 
able. *It is. not the Church of Christ that was tottering^ 
since the gates of hell cannot prevail against it : h is the 
' Papal Church, £3 is evidqpt from the context. 

Most of the other passages dianged by the American 
Society were no doubt originally translated with tolerable 
fidelity ; but it was sufficient tiiat some were not so, to 
make the author feel the necessity of a new edition carefully 
revised by himself. 

This I have done in the ^sent Edition. I have revised 
this translation line by line, and word by" word ;. and I have 
restored the sense wherever I did not find it clearly rendered. 
It is the only one which I have corrected. I declare in 
consequence, that I acknowledge this translation as the only 
foithful expression of my thoughts in the English language, 
and I recommend it as such to all my readers. 

Farther, I have in this Edition made numerous corrections 
and additions, frequently of importance. Some facts have 
been related that have not been introduced elsewhere, so 
^t it will thus have an indisputable authority over all 
others. 

It is almost imnecessary for me to add, that if the othar 
translations appear to me somewhat defective, I accuse 
neither the publishers nor the translators : this is an inevit- 
able disadvantage when the work is not revised by the 
author. Hi^e are some puUishers in particular with whom 
I have ha^ pleasing intercourse, and whom (I feel compelled 
to say) I am delighted in reckoning among the number of 
my firiends. 

I seize the present opportunity of adding, that neither the 
evangelical Episcopalians nor the Baptists can find any 
thing in this work contrary to their {Ninciples. Certainly I 
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am a PresbTterian ; certainly this work is^of^ioged to a 
dogmatic aad stfStarian Episcopacy, which maintains "that, 
in order to be united to Christ, you must be united to a 
bishop ; but it is by no means opposed to the eyangelical ai^d 
constitutional £piscopacy,-^to the Episcopacy of Leighton, 
Scott, J. Newton, Simeon, and Cecil, — ^which, faithful to the 
Word of God, desires to. lay no other foundation than Jesus 
Christ. 

There is an error with regard U> the Baptists that has 
misled many individuals. They have imagined that the ' 
Anabaptists in the time of the Reformation and the Baptists 
of our days are the same sect But they are two sects that, 
both in doctrine and history, are as distinct as possible. 
When the English Baptists separated from the Episc(^alestab- 
lishment in the sixteenth century, they did so without being 
in any way influenced by the Anabaptists of the Continent* 
The example of the latter would rather have prevented 
their separation. 

I should here render justice to the evangelical Episcopal- 
ians and Baptists of Great Britain. They have acknow- 
ledged (at least I have beard nothing to the contrary) that 
the workof God narrated in these volumes had a claim to their 
entire sympathy. Christianity is neither an abstract doctrine 
mr an external organization. It is a life from God com- 
municated to mankind, or rather to the Church. This new 
life is contained essentially in the person of Jesus Clyrist, and 
it is given to all those who are united to him, whether 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, or others. For this 
union is effected neither by the baptism of adults, nor by the 
episcopacy, nor by general assemblies ; but solely by faith 
iu cert£un Divine facts that Christ has accomplished, his 
humUe incarnation, his atoning death, and his glorious 
resurrection. From this intimate union of Christians with 
Christ there necessa'Hly results an intimate union of Chris- 
tians with all those who receive the life of Christ ; for the 
life that is in one is the life that is in all; and all together. 
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Episcopalians, Presbjterians, Ck)Dgregatioiiali8ts^ BapiistSy 
&c, form not a simple plurality, but also, fi§d chief of all, a 
living and organic unity. 

The history of the Reformation a the his^firy of one 
of the greatest outpourings of the life that cometh from 
God. May this work contribute to unite always more and 
more all those who are partakers of that DiTine li£B. 

Eaux Yirn, mbab Gerkta, Fthruanf IB^- 
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PREFACE. 



The history of one of the greatest reyolutions that has ever 
been accomplished in human affairs — of a mighty impuUe 
communicated to the world three centuries ago, and whose 
influence is still visible on every side — and not the history 
of a mere party, is the object of my present undeitoking. 
The history of the Reformation is distinct from that of 
Protestantism. In the former every thing bears the mark 
of a regeneration of the human race — oT a religious and social 
change emanating from God himself. In the latter we tyo 
often witness a glaring degeneracy from first principles, the 
struggles of parties, a sectarian spirit, and the traces of petty 
individualities. The history of Protestantism may have an 
interest for Protestants only ; the history of the Ileformation 
addresses itself to all Christians, or rather to all mankind. 

An historian may choose his subject in the wide field pre- 
sented to his labours: he may describe the great 'events 
which have changed the aspect of a people or of the world ; 
or on the other hand he may record that tranquil onward 
course of a nation, of the Church, or of mankind, which usually 
succeeds every great social change. Both these departments 
of history are of vast importance ; yet public interest has 
ever been more strongly attracted to those epochs which 
imder the name of revolutions, have given fi*esh life to a 
nation, or created a new era for society in general. 

It is a transformation of the latter kind that, with very 
humble powers, I have undertaken to describe, not without 
a hope that the beauty of th^ subject may compensate for 
my own defidencies. The term ** revolution," which I here 
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apply to it, has of late faUen into discredit with maskj indiri- 
duals, who almost confound it with revolt But they are 
wrong : for a reyolution is merely a change in the afbirs of 
men, — something new unfolded {revoltOus) from the bosom of 
humanity ; and this very word, previous to the end of the 
last century, was more frequently used in a good than 
in a bad sense ; a happy, a wonderful revolution, were the 
terms employed. The Heformation was quite the opposite 
of a revolt: it was the re-establishment of the principles of 
primitive Christianity. It was a regenerative movement 
with respect to all that was destined to revive ; a conservative 
movement as regards all that will exist for ever. While 
Christianity and the Reformation established the great prin- 
ciple of the equality of souls in the eyes of God, and over- 
threw the usurpations of a haughty priesthood that assumed 
to place itself between the Creator and his creature, they 
both laid down this fundamental rule of social order, that all 
power is derived from God, and called upon all men to '' love 
the brotherhood, fear God, and honour the king.'' 

The Reformation is eminently distinguished from all the 
revolution! of antiquity, and from most of those of modem 
times. Political changes — ^the consolidation or the overthrow 
of the power of the one or of the many — ^were the object of 
the latter. The love of truth, of holiness, of immortality, was 
the simple yet mighty.spring which set in motion that which I 
have to describe. It indicates a forward movement in human 
nature. In truth, man ad\ ances — ^he improves, whenever he 
aims at higher objects, and seeks for immaterial and im- 
perishable blessings, instead of pursuing material, temporal^ 
and earthly advan|^ges. The Reformation is one of the 
brightest days of this glorious progress. It is a guarantee 
that the new struggle, which is receiving its accomplishment 
under our own eyes, will terminate on the side of truth, in n 
purer, more spiritual, and still nobler triumph. 

Primitive Christianity and the Reformation are the two 
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gieatMtreTolatumsinliistorj. They were not limited to one 
nation only, as were the various political morements ihat 
history records; but their influence extended orer many, 
and their effects are destined^a be felt to the utmost limits 
of the world. . 

PrimitiTe Ch|istianity and the ReformatioQ are one and the 
same revolution, brought about at di£ferent epochs and under 
different circnmstanoes. Although not alike in thdr seccm- 
dary features, they are identical in theur jHrimary and chief 
characteristks. One is a repetition of the other. Hie foimef 
'put an end to the old world; the latter began the new: 
betwe^ them lie the Middle Ages. One is the parent of the 
other ; and although ^e daughter may in some instances bear 
marks of inferiority, she has characters that are peculiarly 
her own« 

Ono of them is the rapidity of its action. The great 
revoluti<ms that have led to the fall of a monarchy, at 
wrought an entire change in a political system, or which 
have launched the human mind on a new career of dev^p- 
ment, have been slowly and gradually prepared. The old- 
established power has long been undermined : one by one 
its chief supports have given way. This was the case at 
the introduction of Christianity. But the Heformation, at the 
first glance, seems to present a different aspect The church 
of Rome under Leo X. appears in the height of its powor 
and glory. A monk speaks — ^and in one half of Europe this 
mighty glory and power crumble into dust. In this revolur 
tion we are reminded of the words by which the Son of Gk)d 
foretells his second advent : ^ As the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even to the west, so shall the 
coming of the Son of Msm be.** 

Such rapidity of itction is inexplicable -to those who see in 
this event nothing more than a reform ; who look upon it 
simply as an act of critical sagacity, which ccmsisted m 
making a choice among various doctrines — rejecting some, 
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piesenriiig others, aid axrangiog thoie which were relMiifi4 
so as to comhme them into a new^syflitem. 

But how could a whole people, how could many nations 
haye. so promptly execute<f thfelaborioui task ? How could 
this critical examination have kindled the fire and ^ithusiasm 
so necessary foi^ great and ahove all f<Hr sudden reyolu- 
tii»ls? The Refonmttion, as its histcHy will show, was 
altogether different It was a new outpouring of that h£d 
ytbkik Christianity brought into the world. It was the 
tii^umph of the greatest <^ its dodiines, — of that which 
animates all who embrace it with the purest and most in* 
tense enthusiasm, — ^the doctrine of Faith, the doctrine of 
G^iraee. Had the Beformation been what many Romanists and 
Protestants of our days imagine it, — ^had it been that negative 
system of negative reason which, like a fretful child, re- 
jects whatever is displeasing to it, and disowns thib grand 
truths and leading ideas of universal Christianity, it would 
naver have crossed the threshold of the schools, or been 
known beyond the narrow limits (^ the cloister or perhaps of 
the friar's celL But with Protestantism, as many understand 
the WGtdj it had no connexion. Far firom being an emaciated, 
van enervated body, it rose up like a man full of strength and 
energy. . ^ 

Two c(msiderati<ms will account for the suddenness and 
extmt of this revolution. One must be sought in God ; the 
other among men. The impulse was given by an invisible 
said mighty hand : the change accomplished was the work 
of Omnipotence. An impartial and attentive observer^ who 
looks beyond the surface, must necessarily be led to this 
conclusion. But as God works by second causes, another 
task remains for the historian. Many circumstances which 
have often passed imnoticed, gradually prepared the world 
for the great transtormation of the sixteenth century, so that 
the human mind was ripe when the hour of its emancipa- 
ti(m arrived. 
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It, is the historian's duty to combiBd tbese tiro great* 
elements in the picture Jie .j^sents to ^s readers. This ha« 
be^ my endeavour in &e following pages. I shall be 
easily understood so long as I am occupied in inyestigating 
the secondary causes that concurred in producing the reyolu* 
tion I have undertaken to describe. Ma3|y perhaps will 
understand me less clearly, and will even be tempted to 
charge me with superstition, when I ascribe the comidetio& 
of the work to Grod. It is a conviction, however, that I 
fondly cherish. These volumes, as well as the motto I have 
prefixed to them, lay down in the chief and foremost plaee 
this simple and pregnant principle : God in Histobt. Bat 
as it is a principle that has been generally neglected aad 
sometimes disputed, it may be right for me to explain mj 
views on this subject, and by this meaner justify tb« method 
I have adopted. 

History can no longer remain in our days that dead letter 
of events, to the detail of which the majority of eailier 
writers restricted themselves. It is now understood that in 
history, as in man, there are two elements — ^matter and 
8i»rit Unwilling to resign themselves to the task of pro<- 
ducing a simple recital of (actB, which would have been but 
a barren chronicle, our great modem historians have sou^t 
tot a vital principle to animate the materials of past ages. 

Some have borrowed this {urinciide from the rules of art : 
they have aimed at being ingenuous, exact, and picturesque 
in description, and have endeavoured to give life to their nar«- 
rative by the characteristic details of the events themsdves* 

Others have sought in philosophy the pnucifde that 
should fertilize their labours. With the relation of events 
they have interwoven ext^ded views, instructive lessons^ 
political and philosophical truths ; and have given animation 
to their narrative by the idea they have drawn from it, and 
by the theory they have been able to associate with it 
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* Both ^606 metl^pdfl, undoiibtedty, are good, and should 
be employed within certain limits. - But there is another 
source to which, above all, we must look for the intelligence, 
spirit, and life of past ages ^ and this source is Religion. 
History should live by that Ufe which belongs to it, and that 
life is Gk)d. In history, God should be acknowledged and 
pfoclaimed. The history of the world should be set forth as 
tlM annals of the government of the Sovereign King. 

I have gone down into the lists whither the recitals «f 
our historians have invited me. There I have witnessed 
&e actions of men and of nations, developing themselves 
with energy, and contending in violent collision. I have 
heard a strange din of arms, but I have been nowhere shown 
the majestic countenance of the presiding Judge. 

And y^ thCTe is ff-living principle, emanating from God, 
in every national movement. Grod is ever present on that 
vast theatre where successive generations of men meet and 
struggle. It is true he is unseen ; biit if the heedless multitude 
pass by without caring for him because he is '' a God that 
dwelleth in the thick darkness,** thoughtful men, who 
yearn for the very principle of their existence, seek for him 
the more ardently, and are jiot satisfied until they lie 
jHTOstrate at his feet. And their inquiries meet with a rich 
reward. For from the height to which they have been 
con^lled to soar to meet their God, the history of the world, 
instead of presenting to their eyes a confused chaos, as it does 
to the ignorant orowd, appears as a majestic temple, on which 
the invisible hand of God himself is at work, and which 
rises to his glory above the rock of humanity. 

Shall we notrecognise the hand of God in those grand mani- 
festations, those great men, those mighty nations, which arise, 
and start as itw^refrom the dust of the earth, and communicate 
a fresh impulse, a new form and destiny to the human race? 
audi we not acknowledge him in those heroes who spring 
from sodety at a[^inted epochs — ^who display a strength and 
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whom, as around a superior and mysterious power, nation! 
and individuals ujihesitatingly gather? Who has launched 
into the expanse of time, those huge comets with their 
fiery trains, which appear but at distant intervals, scattering 
among the superstitious crowd abundance and joy, calamity 
and terror ? Who, if not God ? Alexander sought his origin 
in the abodes of the Divinity. And in the most irreligious 
age there has been no eminent glory that has not endeavoured 
in some way or other to 'connect itself with heaven. 

And do not those revolutionif which hurl kings from their 
thrones, and precipitate whole nations to the dust, — do not 
shose widoHspread ruins which the traveller meets with 
among the sands of the desert, — do not those majestic relics 
which the field of humanity presents to our view ; do they 
not all declare aloud — a God in history ? Gibbon, seated 
among the ruins of the Capitol, and contemplating its august 
remains, owned the intervention of a superior destiny. He 
saw it — ^he felt it : in vain would he avert his eyes, lliat 
shadow of a mysterious power started from behind every 
broken pillar ; and he conceived the design of descrilmig its 
influence in the history of the disorganisaticm, decline, and 
corruption of that Roman dominion which had enslaved the 
world. Shall not we discern amidst the great ruins of humanify 
* that almighty hand which a man of noble genius — one who 
had never bent the knee to Christ — ^perceived amid the 
scattered fragments of the monuments of Bomulus, the 
sculptured marbles of Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and Virgil, 
the statues of Csesar and Augui^tus, Pompey's horses, and the 
trophies of Trajan, — ^and shall we not confess it to be the 
hand of God? 

What a startling fact, that men brought up amid the 
elevated ideas of Christianity, regard as mere superstitbn 
that Divine interv^tion in human affiurs whioh the very 
heathens had admitted I 
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The name given by ancient Greece to the Soyereign Knler 
shows it to have received primeval revelations of the great 
truth of a Grod, who is the principle of history and the life 
of nations. He was styled ZeuSj* or the life^iver to all 
that lives, — to nations as well as to individuals. On his altars 
kings and people swor^ their solemn oaths ; and from his mys- 
terious inspirations Minos and other legislators pretended to 
have received their laws. This is not all: this great truth is 
figured forth by one of the most beautiful fables of heathen 
antiquity. Even nyrthology might teach a lesson to the 
philosophers of our days ; and I may be allowed to establish 
the fact, as perhaps there are readers who will feel less pre- 
judice against the instructions of paganism than of Chris- 
tianity itsel£ This Zeus, this supreme Ruler, this Eternal 
Spirit, this life-giving Principle, is the -father of Clio, the 
muse of history, whose mother is Mnemosyne or Memory. 
Thus, according to the notions of antiquity, history combines 
a heavenly with an earthly nature. She is the daughter of 
God and man ; but, alas I the purblind philosophy of our 
proud age is far from having attained the lofty views of that 
heathen wisdom. Her divine paternity has been denied ; and 
the illegitimate child now wanders up and down the world, 
like a shameless adventurer, hardly knowing whence she 
comes or whither she is going. 

But this God of pagan antiquity is only a faint reflection, 
a dim shadow of Jehovah — of the Eternal One. The true 
God whom the Hebrews worship, willing to imi»esd on the 
minds of all nations that he reigns continually upon earth, 
gave with this intent, if I may venture the expression, a 
bodily form to this sovereignty in the midst of Israel A 
visible theocracy was appointed to exist once upon the earth, 
that it might unceasingly remind us of that invisible theo- 
cracy which shall for ever govern the world. 

ibid see what lustre this great truth {Qod in history) 
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lecems under the Christian dispensation. What is Jesns 
Christ, if he be not God in history? It was this discorerj 
of Jesus Christ which enabled John Miiller, the greatest of 
modem historians, lully to comprehend his subject ^ The 
Gk)spel," said he, " is the fidfihnent of every hope, the per- 
fection of all philosophy, the interpieter of every revolution, 
the key to all the seeming contradictions in the physical and 
moral world : it is life and immortality. Since I have known 
the Saviour, every thing is clear to my eyes : with him, there 
is no diflBwjtilty I cannot solve."* 

Thus wrote this eminent historian ; and is not. this great 
tmdi, that Ood has appeared in human naturej in redity 
the keystone of the arch, — the mysterious link which binds 
all earthly things together, and connects them widi heaven? 
History records a birth of God, and yet God has no part in 
history I Jesus Christ is the tarue God of man's history : it 
is shown by the very meanness of his advent. When man 
would raise a shelter against the weather — ^a shade from the 
heat of the sun — ^what preparation of materials, what sca^ 
folding and crowds of workmen, what trenches and heaps 
of rubbish I — but when God would do the same, he takes the 
smallest seed that a new-bom child might clasp in its feeble 
hand^ deposits it in the bosom of the earth, and from that 
grain^ scarcely distinguishable in its commencement, he 
produces the stately tree, under whose spreading branches 
the fieunilies of men may find a refuge. To effect great re- 
sults by imperceptible means — such is the law of Gk)d. 

In Jesus Christ is found the most glorious frdfilment of 
this law. Clufistiaiiity has now taken possession of the gates 
of every people. It reigns or hovers over all the tribes of the 
eardi, from the rising to the setting sun ; and even a scepti- 
cal philosophy is compelled to acknowledge it as the social 
and spiritual law of the world. And yet what was the com- 
mencmnent of this religi(m, the noblest of all things under 
* Letter to OiMte Bonnet. 
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theyaultof hearen — nay^inthe '^ infinite immease" of ereaf 
tion 2 A child bom in the smallest town of the most deq»ised 
nation in the world — a child whose mother, had not what 
eyen.the most indigent and wretched woman of our towns 
possesses, a room to shelter her in the honr of travail — a 
child bom in a stable and cfadled iif a manger! In this, 
Gody I acknowledge and adore thee I 

Thp Eeformation recognised this divine law, and was con- . 
scions of fulfilling if. The idea that " God is in history" 
was often put forth Ijjr the reformers. We find it particu- 
larly expressed by Luther in one of those homely and quaint, 
yet not undignified similitudes, which he was fond of using 
that he might be understood by the people. " The world," 
said he one day at table with his Mends, '^ is a vast and 
magnificent game of cards, made up of emperors, kings, 
princes, &c. The pope for many centuries beat the empe- 
rors, kings, and princes. They yielded and fell b^<»re him. 
Then came our Lord God. He dealt the cards : he took the 
lowest (Luther) for himself, and with it he beat the pope, 

that yanquisher of the kings of the earth This is the ace 

of God. As Mary said : ' He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.' " * 

The epoch whose history I am desirous of retraiyng is 
important for the present generation. When a man becomes 
sensible of his own weakness, he is generally indined to look 
for support in the institutions he sees flourishing around 
him, or else in the bold devices of his imagination. The his- 
tory of the Reformation shows that nothing new can be made 
out of things old ; and that if, according to our Saviour's ex- 
pression, we require new bottles for new wine, we must also 
have new wine for new bottles. It directs man to God as 
the universal agent in history, — ^to that Divine word, ever 
old by the eternal nature of the troths it contains, ever new 
• CMloqnift, or Tabl»4ftlk. 
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by Ae legttiawliTe infinence that it exerts; which porified 
iodeiy itoee centnrietj ago, -wbUk restored &ith in God to 
mmk ttfeeUed by soperstitioiiy and which, at eyery epodi 
in tte history of man, is the fountain whence floweth saW 
fatiom 

It is sii^olar to wH&ess a great mind)ar (rf men, a^tated 
by a Tagne desire oi beUeving in something fixed, addressing 
themedres hi oar days to die erroneons Gi^holicism of Home. 
tk one sense this moyement b natnral: religion is so litde 
known among them, that they thinfe it can only be foni^ 
whore they see it inscr3>ed in large letters <m a banner that 
time has rendered venerable. IctonotsaythatattCadioHcism 
is incapable of bestowing on manr What he stands m need 
ot I think we should carefully distinguish between Cathol- 
i^on and Popery. The latter, in my qKmion, is an ^roneous 
and destractiTe system ; but I am fieor from coitfounding it 
wi& Gatholictsm. Howmanywordiy men, how many true 
Cbdstians, has not Ae catholic church ccmtained within its 
bosoml Whatin^rtantserriees wore rendered by Cathol- 
icism to ihee»stii^ states of Europe, at the moment of their 
formatioB — at a period wh^ it was stiH deqrfy impregnated 
wi& the Gospel, and when Fcpetj was as yet only hoyering 
oyer it Hke a faint diadow I But we liye no longer in 
Ihose days. Str^uons endeayours are now making to 
reunite GaAoKeism with Bopary ; and if catholic and christian 
truths are put forward, they are merely to serye as buts to 
tatw us into the nets <rf the yeraichy. We haye nothing, 
then, to iKmefor on that side. Has Popery renounced one 
of its obs^^lboes, of its doct]jnes, or of its assimiptions? 
Wm that rdigion which was insuppcHrtable in former time£i, 
be less so* in otars? Wluit regeneration has eyer been 
known to emanate from Rome? Is it from a pontifical 
hierarchy, oyeifiowing witii earthly pawions, that can pro* 
eeed tte spirit of faitii, hope, and dbuity, which alime cm 
•aye ns? Is tt an edausled syrtetn, that has ne ylt^Qr 
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Ibr ited^ lAich is ^6rywliere in ib» striig^ k dinlLL 
ittid %faich exiata (nHj by extenmal aid, that can impart HB 
to o&ers, or animate cfaiistiaii Miciety -with the bearealf 
im^iration that it leqniieB? 
Will this yearning of the heart and mind that begins to 
^ be fett by many of onr ^ontemporsuriea, lead oih^s to apply 
io the new Protefftaatiflm wliidi m many places has sne^ 
coodofl die poYtreifiil teadung of the apostles and tefomiers? 
A great yagnehess of doetrine {nrevaOs in many of those 
formed churches whose first mmnbenr sealed with tbei^ 
blood the dear and HriiigfGdtili thit insfHredthem. Mdnds^ 
tinguished for thdr iofo(rmati<»i, and sensiUe to all the beau- 
ties which thb world presents, aie earned away into strange 
aberratioim. A gienerai IsHh in the divinity of the Gospel is 
the only standard they are wffliBg Jo uphdd. But what 
IS this 3o^l? that ui^ the Tital question ; and yet on iMi^ 
either they are Qitent, or else every one answers It accor£ng 
to his own optnicms; What avails it to know ^t €k>d 
has placed in tl^ midst of all n^tiens a vessel conti&ii&g a 
remedy icxc our sovis, if we care not to know its extents, 
or if we do not dtdve to f^^pn^xnate &em to ovrsehres? 
This system camxrt ffli up thft void of the present times. 
Whilst the^ith of the apostlds tmd refotmers appears every 
where active and effectual for tibe conv^non of the wmid, U^ 
vague system does nothing^'-^adightens nothing— vfvMes 
nothing. 

But let us notice witlMmt hope. Does not Soman- 
catholidsm confess the great doctrines oi Christianity^ — God 
the FaUier, Son, and Holy Ghost — Creator, Saviour, and 
Sanctifier, who is tlie Truth? And does not this vague 
Protei^antism h<^ in its hand tiie Book itf life, whfeh is sufll- 
dent U^ doctrine, correction, and instruction in righteoos* 
ness? And how many upright soids, hondured in the eyes 
•f m^, bvdy in the sight of God, are ^re not-to be found 
iiiiioilg thoso bttlyect^d to thbse twe systems? How cm 
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mm favbaMT 1oto« Uma? H^vr not odoAtij temre tb* 
fOU^lele emaecipataMt from Imnaa dbements? Cfaarityiai 
k^&ite: it Mnbcaoei the mest distant <q^iiik)iiB, to dxawth^ 
to the feet of Christ. 

. Akeadf^ th^e are mdications that these two extra&e 
i^Miiions are .moriiig nearer to Christ, who is ^ ceotre oC 
.truth* Are thcfe not some B<»aaii^*eathQlte dtvrdies ilk 
vhieh the reading of the l^l^is rec(MniB^ded and practised > 
And what st^ has not Protestant rationalism ahreadj 
niadel It did not spring from Ae Reformation: for the 
Ubtory of that great re^ohition wil^inroye it to hare been an 
•epodi^of hiA. But may we not hqie it is drawing nearer 
to it? Will notthemi^of tmtfa goforth toitfromttoi 
wiHrd of God, and will not this rationalism be tranafermed 
hf it? Already we eibm witness in it a religions feeling, 
inadeqiiate doubtless, but still it is a moToment towards sound 
doctrine, aiid which may tead us to hope for some definite 
piogrefls. 

, But the new Protestantism and the old Catholicism are 'Of 
t^emfldres ineterant and ineffectual We require something 
else to restore the saving power to the men of our days. 
We need sonwthii)^ whidbi is not of man — someddng that 
jcom^ from God. " Giro mc," said Archimedes, "a pomt 
wMio&t the worid, and I will Uft it from its potea." True 
Chi&tianity is this point;- whkh raises the heart of man from 
its double i»vot of selfishi^ss and sensuality, and which wiD 
<me day turn the whole world from its erii ways, and noke 
k reroiye on a new axi^of righteousness and peace. 

Whenever rdigion has been under discussion, there have 
.been ihiee pcmitr to whidi our attenticm has been directed : 
fiod, Jfan, and the Priest There can onfy be three kiikfai 
jf rdigieiiupon earth, aooording as God, Man, or the Priest, 
ia its:AUthor and its head. I denominate that the religion 
a( tlie prjest, wUch is inyentedty tfie i^est, for the glory dT 
Act pdesV ttkd ia winch a saceidots^ eaete is domhuMi*. 
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%- the legion of mui, I mean tlioseyaskms stvUouwI 
t^Moionfl which human reasot has framed, aad which, Mm^ 
the offiipring of hunan infinmty, are conseqiieiitly de^oii 
<rf all healing power. The tenn divine religion I apply to 
tin tmih such as Grod gare it, — ^Ihe end and aim of which 
are the gl<aj of God and the sidratioa of man. 

EBerardusm, w the religion of the prtest — Christianity, 
or the rdJgion of God-— RationaMsm, or the rdigion of maa, 
are the three dbetrines that divide Christendom in onr 
days. There is no salvation, either for man' or for society, 
in the first or in the last Christianity alone eim give life 
to the worid; and, unhappily, of the three prevailiBg syi^ 
tems, it is ndt that whidi has the greatest number of 
followers. 

Some, however, it has. €9iristiaidty is operating its woriL 
of regeneration among many Catholics in Gr^rmany, and no 
doubt in other countries also. It is accompMiddbg its task 
with greater purity and vigour, in my opinion, am<mg the 
evangelical Christians of Smtzerland, France, Great ilMtain, 
and the United States. God be pmjnd diat these individual 
or social regenerations, {voduced by the Gospel, are no longer 
audi rarities as must be sought in imcient annals. 

It is the history of the Reformation in general that I 
desire to .write. I purpose tracing it among different nationi, 
to show that the same truths have everywh^e produced 
the same residts, and also to point out the diversities arising 
from the dissimilar characters of the people. It is espedaUy 
in Germany that we find tibe {NnmiMve type of this reform . 
there it presents the most cnrganio developm€nts,--4here 
chiefly it bears the character <rf a revolution not lianted to a 
particular nation, but which concerns the whole worid. The 
Befonnation in Germany is the frmdamental history of the 
reform — ^it is the primary planet; the other reformations are 
aecMidary jdanets, revolving with it, deriving liglrt fimn the 
•ame source, forming part of the same systenii bat. each 
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haWng a s^Mirale ^usteBee, «hed^g t$£k adiffiannttadl*^ 
aBoe, and always possesdiig a peculiar beaaty. We b^ 
i^y tbAmgnage (d St^ Paul to Uieae refcNEiiis of ilie six* 
teenthcentwy: ^ There is one gUnry of the soiii aad another 
l^iy of the mocm, and another glory of the stars; for oaa 
star difieieth ttom another star in glory." (1 Cor. xy. 41.) 
The Swiss BeforHiation oecnned at the same time as the 
Geiman, tet was independent of it It presented, at a bUer 
psriod ei^)eciaHy, some of the great ieatares obsenraMe m 
&at <rf Germany* TheKefoniuitionin Great Britain rec<n»- 
meads itsdf in a yary especial manner tooiir attention, bom 
the powcarfiil influence which the chnrohes o( that country are 
exerting at Aejuresent day OTar all the world. But recol- 
lectkms of ancestty and of refuge^-the remmnhrauce of 
struggles, suifering, imd exile endured in the cause of ihe 
Befo^nation in France, ImA a particular attracticm, in Vj 
eyes, to the Fr^^ reform* Considered hy itself, and with 
vespect to the date of its ori^n, it presents beauties that fu» 
pecuHariy its own. 

I b^eve the Beibnnatioa to be the w(»:k of God: his hand 
is everywhere yisible in it Still I hope to be in^artial in re- 
tracing its history. I thmk I bare spoken of the prin^^ 
Roman-eatholic actc»rs in this great drama — of Leo X., 
Alb^ of Magdeburg, Charles Y., and Doctor £ck, for 
instuice, more fayourably than the majority of historians 
baye dxme. On the other hand, I ha^e had no desire to 
cmieeal the faults and errors of the refomiers. 
. As early as tiie winter of 1831-32, 1 eteliyered a course ol 
public lectures on the epoch of the Beformation. I than 
published my opening discourse.* These lectures were a 
inreparatory labour for the history I now lay before thr 
puUte, 

This history is com{Hled from &e original sources mtl 

* Dkconra sor I'Etude de rHistoire da Chtistianisme, et son WStt» 
fMrPEpotMaetMlk. Ptoii» 18», ebM J. J. BlOtr. 
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wlakk A hmg rosichnce in Germamr^ ibe NetliQilaads, and 
Switeerland^ has feiidm!«d me fiuniHar ; as irell as from ^e 
study, in thdr original laagoi^Sy of the docmnaiif rdalss^ 
to &e Keli^oufl history of &reat Britain and other eouniries* 
As these sources wiU be pointed ont in the course of tte 
w<Ark, it win be wmecessary to ^mm^rats tibem hei«. 

I c^onM have wished to anthen^oate &e various tKurtions 
Of my work by many original notes; bat I feared that if 
they we long and frequent, th^ wotold jw^ove a disagree* 
aUe interruption to my readem. I have ther^ne confined 
myself to sudi parages as seemed ealcuh^ed to giye them a: 
dearer view d the history I have undertaken to write. 

I address this histCHry to those who kve to see {Must erents 
exactly as tiiey occurred, and not by the aid of that magb 
glass of genius which eolours and magnifies, but 'vdiich 
ft»ne<imes also dimonishes and dianges them. Ndthar the 
philosophy of the caghte^th nor the romandcism of tl^ 
nineteenth century will guide my judgments <»r supply my 
colours. The history of the Reformation is written in the 
spirit of the work itself Princes, it is said, ha^ ho 
mod^ty. It is their nature to rule, and * they st^dily 
^sert their privilege. Do Aey encounter ottor prindples 
in their paths that would dispnte their enquire, they give 
battle immediately. A prind}^ never rests until it has 
gained the victory; and it cannot be odierwise-^wi^ it to 
rrign is to live. If it does not reign suprraie, it dies. Thus^ 
at the same time that I declare my inability and unwUHng* 
ness to ent^ into rivalry with other historians of the B^c- 
mation, I make an exeepti<m in favour of the prindples on 
#hldi tMs history is founded, and I firmly maintaia thenr 
supafie^ty. 

Up to this hour we do not possess, as fSur as I am «wai6| 
any complete histcny of the memorable ep^dk timt is about 
fo emjdoy my pen. Nothing indicated that this deficieqej 
would be supplied when I b^gim thji; work. This is tbi 
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mdj circumstance that could hare iiKliiced ny to undertake 
it, and I here put it forward as my justification* Hiis 
deficiency still exists ; and I pray to Him from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, to grant thai iMa hnmble work 
diay not be profitless to my readers^ 

SAn-YiTH, HMT GnsTAy Angmti 188S. 
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CHAPTER L 

Qiriitiaiiit7--Two distmetiTe Priiidplet-*Bifle of the VM^tntf-^ttaif 
Encroachments— Inflnenoe of Rome-^Co-operation of tiie Biihopi mi 
of the Sects— ^^ble Unity of the Choroh— InTiaible Unity of th« 
Chnrch— Primacy of St. Peter— Patriarchates — Co-operation of Prineei 
— Infloence of the Barbarians— Rome inrokes the aid of the Frank*— 
Secular Power— Pepin and Charlemagyra— The Deentati«-DiMiden «i 
Rome— The £mper(»r, the Pope's Suzerain— Hildebrand— His €!harM« 
ter— Celibacy— Struggle Tvith the Empire— Emancipation of the P(^ 
—Hildebrand's Successors— The Crusades— The Empire— The Qrazeh. 

The enfeebled world was tottering <m its foimdatioiis when 
Christianity appe^:ed. The national religionfl which had 
satisfied the parents, no longw in*oyed sufficient for thek 
dbdldren. The new gen^atlons could not repose contented 
within the ancient fc^rms. The gods of e^vory nation, when 
transported to Eome, there lost thdr (nracles, as the nations 
themselves had there lost thdr Hberty^ Brought face to 
face in the Caintol, tl^y had destroyed eadi other, and thdr 
divinity had vanished. A great void was occasioned in tlie 
religion oi the world. 

A kind of deism, destitute alike of spirit and of lU^ 
floated lor a time abovo the abyss in which the vigorom 
superstitions of antiquity had been engulfed. But like aB 
negative creeds, it had no power to reconstruct National 
jnepossessionsdisai^ieared with the £eJ1 ci\ihR national' 
gods. TI» various kingdoms melted ona into, the other. 

2* 
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In Europe^ Asia, and Africa, there was but one vast em|Mfe^ 
and the human race began to feel its nniversality and unity. 

Then the Wo]:d was made flesh. 

God appeared among men, and as m«i, to saye that 
which was lost In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt all the fulness 
of the (jodhead bodily. 

Tbir isr:t^ie' gfeateitfetBnt' kf fheVjanna^ C)f:ft0 ^^^Id. 
Form(»r ages had prepared the way for it: the latter ages 
flow from it It is their centre, and their bond of unity. 

H^ceforward the populiur superstitions had no meaning|- 
and the slight fragments presm^ from th» general wredc 
of incredulity vanished before the majestic orb of eternal 
truth. 

The Soa of Man lived thirty-4hree years on earth, healing 
the sick, converting sinners, not having where to lay his 
^lac^ ai^ ^pitying in the inidst of tiiw hum9iation such 
Iffwrtness imd hoUness, such povr^ and divinity, as the 
world had never witnessed before. He suflered and died — 
he rose again and ascended into heav^. His disciples, 
Mgi^ming at Jemsatem, traveled ovor the Roman empire 
and Ae world, everywhere proclaiming their Master as the 
autjior of everlasting life. From the midst of a people who 
despised all nations, came forth a mercy that invited and 
ti&biaced ioll nmu A^great nuB&bw of Adatics, of Gre^ 
4ikI of fi<mian8^ hitiierto cbnegged by their {nriests to the feet 
ef dunrii idols, beMered tiie Word. Itjuddoilymili^t^ed 
^ whoto ear^ like a beam of the sun.^ A breath oi ISb 
b^aa to inoTO cm ihk wide field of death. A new people, 
a holy nation, waa lonned upon the earth ; and the astonished 
w#rld beteid in the disoiidei of tiie Galilean a purity and 
aidMenial^ a ehaiity and fasrobm, of wliicb it had retained, 
aa idea. » 

Two principles especially distinguished the new f^iiioa 
fjPQl* iril the human systems that fled befbre it One had 
Keferenoe to the nunistefs of its- worship, the other to its 
doctrines. 

: The ministers of paganism were afanost the gods oi thaio 

Imnan neligioni. The priei^ of Egyfit, Gaul, Daete, Qer* 

* tiUmtM49ll0X4, fttfiMnir, Hiit. Ttfttg. ti. ff. 
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wft^/BfstiiiB, ttd LuUa, fed Um j^pie, t» I(»f «t letpt 
ikfl tfiw ej«ft woe n&t qi^esed* Jesiifl Chris^ ind«ed| 
e0tid)li«^ a mioUtry, but be did not found a 8«|Munil8 
pricftlhood: . he ^d^uoned tbe^e Uving idob of Ae w(Mf 
desboyed in ov^bearmg bierarehjr, took sway firom nuui 
wliat lie had taken from God^ and re-efttablUhed the tool 
in Hnmediate conaexioA with the divine fountain of trotb^ 
by prochuming hini«elf sole Maater and sole Mediatoiv 
^One iiyoinr maitf^i even Cbmt; and all ye are hrethien.'^* 

As regards dooteiaei hmnan i^fsteois had tanght that 
WBbmtkn is of man : the religions of the earth had doYised 
an earthly salvation* They had told men that heaven would 
be given. to them as a reward: ihey had fixed it6 price; and 
what a pricel The religion of God tanght that salvation 
%QtDea from him alone ; that it is a gift from heaven i 
that it emanates from an amnesty — ^from the grace of the 
Sovereign Bid^ : ^ God hath given to us eternal life.''f 

Undoiibte<% Christianity eannot be summed np in these 
two points ; but they seem to govern the subject as far as 
history is eoncemed* And as it is impossible for me to trace ^ 
the oppositicm between trath and error in all its features, I 
havtf been compiled to ielect the most prominent 

Suck w€>e die two constituent principles of the religion 
ihat tbm took possession of the Soman empire and of tha 
worid^ With these we are within the true limits of 
(%ristianityy and beyond them Christianity disi^pears. On 
their jmservation or their loss d^iended its greatness or its 
folL HiQT are dosdly connected : for we cannot exalt tha 
priests of the Ghnrch or the w<Nrks of the fcutMul without 
low^i^^ Cbrist in his tw^old.^ality of Mediator and 
Hedeemer. Om of these prind]^ was to predominate in' 
the hist^ of the r^gioii ; the other in its dootrinei Thqr 
both reigned at the beginning* Let us inquire how they 
wore lost ; and let us commence by tracing the destiny ^ 
Iheformr* 

ThflfChurdi was in the beginning a cmnmunity of breihrei^ 
guided by a few of the brethren. All were taught of CKm^ 
and each bad the pcivifece of drawing for himseU from the 
.•llrtttiir.xxiil.8, a fWotav.lW 
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0v&Mfi>iiiitiiiiiorUgbt« The Episfleswiych then feWeittt 

fi«at qnestions of doclTine did luH beiur the pompotts titie (tf V 
ahiglemaii — ofaruter. We kam from the Ho);^ Seriptioei^ 
that they began simply wi A these words : ^ The aposltai 
and elders and brethien send greeting unto the brethien.''f * ' 

But these rery writings of the apostles ahfeady f<»etell tiuet 
from the midst of this bro&erhood tfa^e shall arise a power 
f that win destroy this sim^e and primitiye order4 

Let ns contemplate the formation and trace iht deyek^ 
ment of this power so alien to ^be Chmrch. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the greatest apostle» <rf te new 
religion, had arrlTcd at Rome, the ci^ital g( the empire and 
Of the world, preaching in bondage the salvation whIHi 
eometh from God. A Church was formed beside the 
throne of the Csesars. Composed at first of a few con- 
Tcrted Jews, Greeks, and Roman eitiaeens, it was rendered 
famous by the teaching and the de«th of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. For a time it shone out brightly, as a beacon upon 
a hill Its faith was everywhere celebrated ; imt erelong 
K declined from its primitive condition. It was by small 
beginnings that bo& imperial and Ghristiaa Rome advanced 
to the usurped dominion of the worid* 

The first pastors or bishops of R<»ne early employed them- 
selves in converting tiie neighbouring cities and towns* 
The necessity which the bishops and pastors of the Campagna 
folt of applyhig in cases of difficulty to an enlightened gidde, 
and the gratitude they owed to ihe church of the metropolis^ 
led themtomaintmn a close unimi with it As ithasalways 
liappened in analogous circumstances, this reas<mable union 
soon degenerated into dependence. The Mshops of Rome 
considered as a right fliat sup^ority whidi the surround- 
ing Churches had freely yielded. The encroaehm^ts %l 
power form a great part of history; as the resistance of those 
whose liberties are invaded fmns the oiket porticm. Tbb 
ecclesiastical power could not escape the intoxicatioii whidi 
impels all who are lifted up to se^ to mount still higher. 
It obeyed this general law of human nature. 

Nevertheless the si^remacy of the Roman bIdMps was ft 
*lolmti.45. fAetiZT.aa. tSThmU 
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Ost penod liiaited to the supermtendence of the Qiiudies 
witiim the dYil jurisdiction of the fyrefect of Borne.* But 
the lank wUth this imperiid city held in the world offered 
a prospect oi still greater destinies to the amhitfen of its 
Btst pastor. The respect enjoyed by the various Christian 
Ushops in the second century was proportionate to the rank of 
the dty in which they resided. Now Borne was the largest, 
^richest, and most powerful city in the ^frorld. It was the 
seat of empire, the mother of naticms. ^' All the inhabitants 
^ the earth belong to her," said Julian ;f and Claudiaa 
dedu^d h^ to be ^ the fountain of laws."! 

If Borne is the queen of cities, why shcmld not her past<Nr 
be the king of lush^is? Why should not the Bomail 
church be the mother of Christendom? Why should not 
all nations be her chUdren, and her authority their sovereign 
hw? It was easy for the ambitious heart of man to 
reascm thus. Ambitious Bome did so. 

Thus, when pagan Bome fell, she bequeathed to the 
humble minister of the Grod of peace, sit^g in the midst of 
her ruins, the proud titles which her invincible sword had 
won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the different parts ai the en:^ire, liEiscinated 
by diat charm which Bome had exercised for ages over all 
nations, followed the example of the Campagna, and aided 
this work of usurpation, lliey felt a pleasure in yielding to 
Uie Imshop of Bome some portion of that honour which was 
due to the queen of the world. There was originally no 
dependence implied in the honour thus paid, lliey treated 
the Boman pastor as if they were on a level with him.S 
But usurped power increases like an avalanche. Admoni- 
dons, at first simply fraternal, soon became absdute com- 
manis in the mouth of Uie pontic A foremost place among 
equals appeared to him a llirone. 

" Subnrbiearm loca.~4See tiie rfxth euMm of the NIeeiie Comieily thus 
quoted by Rnfinus (Hist, Eodes. z. 6) : £t ut i^nd Akxft&driftm et fai 
arbe Komit, Totasta consnetudo senretur, nt vol ille ^gypti, yel hio 
Buburbicariarum ecclesiarnm solicitudinem gerat, &c. 
t Julian. Orat. I. t Claudian in Paneg. StiUohonis, Kb. &> 

I Eusebius, Hist. Ecdei. L 5. c 24 ; Socnt. Hist. Eeelet. e. 21; 
Cyprian, ep^ 5d, 72, 75. 
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" The Western M9h^ps favoi^ed tl4s eneroaehtniBt <if ite 
Boman pastors, eitiier from jealonsy of the Eastern bishdpSi^ 
#r becaose they preferred submitthig to the mxpimnsey of m 
pope, rath^ than to the dominion c^ a teno^oral poiirer. 

On the othar hand, the theological sects thi^ distracted the 
East, dtrove, each for itself to interest Rome in its fsiToiir; 
tiiey looked for victory in the support of the i^incipalehmeb 
of the West 

Rome carefully enregistered these amplications and inter* > 
eessions, and sndled to see all nations voluntarily tiirowin^ 
themselres into her arms. She neglected no opportunity ol 
increasing and extending her pots«r« The praises and 
flattery, the exaggerated compliments and consultations of 
other Churches, became in her eyes and in her hands the 
tides and documents of her authority. Such is man ^[alted 
to a throne : the incense of courts intoxicates him, his bi'aiB 
grows dizzy. What he possesses becomes a motiTe foe 
attaining stiH more. 

The doctrine of the Church and the necesdty of its visU)l0 
unity, which had l)egun to gain ground in the third century^ 
favoured the pretensions of Rome. The Church is, above dl 
things, tiKj assembly of " them that are sanctified in C^st 
Jesus" (1 Cor. i. 2) — ^"the assembly of the flrst-b<mi which 
are written in heaven" (Heb. xii. 23). Yet the Church of ouf 
Lord is not simply inward said invisible ; it is necessary that 
it should be manifested, and it is with a view to this mani> 
festation that the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord'a 
Supper were instituted. The visible Church has features 
different from those which distinguish it as an invisible 
Church. The invisible Church, which is the body of Chric^ 
is necessarily and etanally one. The visible Church no 
doubt partakes of the unity of the former ; but, consideiM bjr 
itself, plurality is a charaoteristie already ascribed to it ia 
the New Testament. While speaking of one Charch.of God,* 
ft no sooner refers to its manifestation to the world, than it 
enumerates "the Churches of Galatia, of Macedonia, of. 
Judea, an Churches of the saints."f These Churches may 

•lCor.XT.9. 111m.iil.l6. 

tlCor.xyi.1. 2Cor.Tiu.l. Oal.i.22. lOor.ziT.SI. 
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Mdoubtedty, to a certain extent^ look for yisible milt7; boC 
It* this imion be wanting, they lose none of the Essential 
qualities of the Chnrdi of Christ The st^ng bond whiA 
originally united the members of the Church, was that lining 
fiaith of the heart which connected them all wHh Christ as 
tlieu* common head. Different causes soon concurred to 
ori^ate and derelop the idea of a necMsity {far ^ctenud 
union. Men accustomed to the political forms and associa- 
tions of an earthly country, carried their yiews and habitB 
faito the spiritual and etamal kingdom of Christ Persecu^ 
tion, powerless to destroy or even to shake tiiis new com- 
n^mity, made it only die more sensible of its own ^ngth^ 
and pressed it into a more compact body. To the errors that 
Sf^nng up in the theosophic schools and in the various sects, 
was opposed the one and univ^-sal truth received from the 
tpostles, and preserved in the Church. Tiiis was well, so 
long as the invisiUe and spiritual Church was identicaiiHtt 
iibe visible and external Church. But a great s^araticm 
look place erelong t die form and the Wq became disunited. 
Hie semblance of an identical and exterior organization was 
gradually substituted for Ihat interior and sfHritual com- 
munion, which is the edsence of the religion of God. ' Mm 
forsook the jnrecious perfume of faith, and bowed down 
before the empty vessel that had contained it They sought 
other bonds of union, for faith in the heart no longer con- 
nected the members of the Church ; aiid they were utfited by 
means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, canons, and 
ea;«monies. The living Church retiring gradually within 
the lonely sanctuary of a few solitary hearts, an external 
Church was substituted in its place, and idl its forms were de- 
clared to be of divine appointment. Salvation no longer flow- 
ing firom the Word, wWch was henceforwjurd put out of sigh^ 
the priests affirmed that it was conveyed by means of the 
forms they had themselves invented, and that no one couM 
attain it except by these channels. No one, said they, can 
by his own faith attain to everlasting life. Christ communi- 
cated to the apostles, and these to the bishops, the unction 
^ the- Holy Spuit ; and this Sphrit i#S#bfe xwocured only in 
that order of succession I Originally, whoever possessed the 
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i^tcf Jeflus Christ was a member of the CSraidi; nowihe 
terms were inyerted, and it was maintmned that he onlf 
idio* was a member of the Church coidd receiye the Spirit* 

As these ideas became established, the distinction between 
the people and the dergy was more strongly marked. The 
aalration of souls no longer depended entirely on faith in 
Christ, but also, and in a more espedal manner, on union with 
the Churdu The 'representatiyes and heads of the Qiurch 
were made partakers of the trust that should be jdaced is 
Christ alone, and became the real mediators of their flocks. 
The idea of a uniyeraal Christian priesthood was gradually 
lost sight of; the servants of the Church of Christ w^ 
compared to the priests of the old coyenant ; and those who 
separated from the bishop were placed in the same rank 
with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram I From a peculiar priest- 
liood, such as was then formed in the Church, to a soyereiga 
|»iesthood, such as Eome claims, the transition was easy. 

Iniact, no sooner was the erroneous notion of the neces- 
rity for a yisible unity of the Church establislied, than 
another appeared — the necessity for an outward rei»esentar- 
tion of that union. Although we find no traces in the Gospd 
of Peter's superiority oyer the other apostles ; although the 
yery idea of a primacy is opposed to the fraternal rekUions 
which united the brethren, and eyen to the spirit of the 
£rospel dispensation, winch on the contrary requires all the 
children of the Father to '' minist^ one to another,'' acknow^ 
lodging only one teacher and one master ; although Christ 
bad strongly rebuked his disciples, wheneyer amlHtious de« 
sires of pre-eminence were conceiyed in their carnal hearts : 
the primacy of St Peter was* inyented and su|^rted by 
texts wrongly mterpreted, and men next acknowledged in 
this apostle imd in his self-slyled successors at Rome, the 
yisible representaliyes of yisible unity — the heads of the 
nniy^rsal Chtodi. 

The constitutkm of the Patriarchate conkibuted in like 
manner to the exaltation of the Papacy. As early as M 

• Ubi ecoleida, iU tl m^toB IkL VU ipiritai Dei, ilUo toddOu 
IzetisBiig. 
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Aree &8t oetttories the onetiopolitan (3li»Aet had o^foyed 
peculiar honour. The conncQ. of Nice, hi its siicdi canoDi 
mentions three cities, whose Churches, according to it, exer- 
cised a long-established authority over those of the snr- 
roonding provinces: these were Akxandria, Rome, and 
Antioch. The political origin of this distinction is indicated 
by the name which was at first given to the bUiops of these 
cities : they were called Exarck$j from the title of the civil 
governors.* Somewhat lator they received the more ecdesi- 
vjtical appellation of Pairiarcki. We find this title first 
employed at the conncil of Constantinople, bat in a different 
sense from that which it afterwards received. It was n^t 
ipitil shortly before the council of Chalcedon that it was 
given exclusively to the great metropolitans. The seeond 
general council created a new patriarchate, that of Constan- 
tinople itself, the new Rome, the seeond ca^Htal of the empiie. 
The church of Byzantium, so long obscure, enjoyed the same 
privileges, and was placed by the council of ChaJcedon in the 
same rank as the Church of Rome. Rome at that time shared 
the patriarchal supremacy with these three churches* But 
when the Mahometan invasion had destroyed the sees of 
Alexandria and of Antioch, — when the see of Constantinc^ 
fell away, and in later times even separated from the West, 
Rome remained^ alone, and the circumstances of the times 
gathered all Uie Western CSiurches arotmd her see, which 
from that time has been wi^iout a rivaL 

New and more powerfril friends than all the rest soon 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstition took 
possession of the Church, and delivered it, fettered and blind- 
fold, into the hands , of Rome. 

Yet this bondage was not effected without a struggle. 
Frequently did the Churches proclaim their independence; 
and their courageous voices were especially heard from Pro- 
consular Africa and from the £ast.f 

* Bee Canon. S«rdie. ri., uid also the Ceoadl of QialoedeBy eaaeM 8 

f Cyprian, biflliop of Carthage, writee thns of Stephen, Ushi^ of Eome>— 
Magifl ae magie ejns errorem denotabis, qui hgereticorum caueam eoatm 
Christianos et contra Eeeiedam Dei asserere eonatar ^ nnitatem «t 
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orraDTcss. 

BM Borne kmi new aBiefi to itifle tbe mea of ikfi 
Cfamches. Prinees, whom lUboae stormy times often shook 
upon their thrones, ofitered their protection if Borne would in 
its turn support them. They conceded to her the sphitual 
authority, provided she wotdd make a return in secuhir 
power. They were lavish of the souk of men, in the hope 
that she would aid them against thdr enemies. The power 
of the hierarchy which was ascending, and the imperial 
power whidi was declining, leant thus one upon the othev) 
and by this alliance accelerated their twofM destiny. 

B(mie could not lose by it. An edict of Theodosius II 
and of Yalentinian III. {Nrockdmed the Roman bishop " rector 
of the whole Church.*'* Justiniaa published a similar decref. 
Tbeat edicts £d not contain all that the popes pretended to 
see in them ; but in those times of ignorance it was easy for 
them to secure that intarfHretatioii which was most Cayour- 
ahtd to themselves. The dommion of the emperors in Italy 
becoming daily more precarious, the bkhops of Bome to(>k 
advantage of this drcumstance to free themsdives from their 
dependence. 

But aheady had issued from the forests of the North the 
iiH>st effectual promoters of the papal power. The barbarians 
who had invaded and settled in ihe West, after being 
satiated with blood and plunder, lowered their reeking swords 
before the intellectual power that met them face to iace. 
Becently converted to Ghristiaiiity, ignorant of the spiritual 
character of the Church, and feeling the want of a certain 
external pomp in religion, -they jNrostrated th^nselves, half 
savage and half heathmi as tiiey were, at the feet of the 

ineritatemdediTuvilegeTementemnon tenens. Consnetado due Ttritate, 

vetustas erroris est. Epist. 74. 

Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in Cap'padocia, said alao in the latter half 
of the diird century : Eos aatem qni Romas snnt, non e» in omniboi ob- 
Bervare qua sunt ab origine tradita, et frusirit anctmtatem apoetolqEua 

pneteiidere Ceterum nos (t. e. the bishops of the Asiatio ohurchef, 

wUeh were more aneient than that of Rome) Teritati et oonsnetudi&eM 
fnngimus, et consuetudini Romanorum, oonsaetudinem sed writaiU o|^ 
ponians ; ab initio hoc tenentes quod a Christo et ab apostolo tnditoa 
ttt. Cypr. £p. 75. These are testimonies of great importance, 

* Rector totiog eoeleaia 
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fai^priest of Borne. With Aeir aid tke WeHim m kb 
power. At first the Vandals, thjn the Ostrogoths, somewhat 
later the Bargundians and Alans, next ^e^ Visigoths, and 
lastly the Lombards and Anglo-Saxons, came and bent the 
knee to the Roman pontiff. It was the sturdy shouldeni ol 
these children of the idolatrous Horih that sneeeected in 
placing on the supreme throne of Christendom a pastor of 
the bpks of the 'riber. 

At the beginning of the seventh century these events were 
accomplishing in the West, {nredsely at the period when the 
I>ower of Mahomet arose in the East, prepared to invade 
another quarter of the worid. 

From this time the evil continued to increase. ' In the 
eighth century we see the Roman bishops reiiisting on the 
one hand tiie Greek emperors, thmr lawful sovereigns, and 
endeavouring to expel them horn Italy, while with the other 
they court the mayors of the palace in France, begging from 
' this new power, just begitining to rise in the West, a share in 
the wreck of the empire. Rome foimdedlftr usurped authority 
between the East, whidi she repelled, and the West, which 
she summoned to her aid. She raised her throne between 
two revolts. Startled by the shouts of the Arabs, new become 
masters of Spain, and who boasted that they would speedily 
arrive in Italy by the gates of the Pyrenees and Alps, and 
pfoclaim the name of Mahomet on the Seven Hills ; alarmed 
at the insolence of Astolphus, who at the head of his Lcon- 
bards, roaring like a lion, smd brandishing his sword before 
the gates of the eternal dty, threatened to put every Romaa 
to death :* Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned her frightened 
eyes around her, and threw herself into <he arms of the Franks, 
The usurper Pepin demanded her pretended sanction of his 
new authority ; it was granted, and th^ Papacy obtained in 
return his promise to be the defends of the '' Republic of 
God.** Pepm wrested from the Lombards the dties they had 
taken from the Greek emptor ; yet, instead of restoring them 
to tiliat i^rince, he laid their keys on St Peter's altar, and swore 
with uplifted hands that he had not taken up arms for man, 

* f^remens nt leo. asserent omnes nno i^adio jngulari. AnimtarioSi 

BOA. Tit. Pontif: p. 83. 
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44 cBMxustasmm^TBMimGKB^UM^ * 

bot to obtain fiKmi God die remuHdoa. of Iiis sihs, and to 4a 
homage for his conquests to St. Peter. Thus^ did Franco 
establish the temporal power of the popes. 

Charlemagne appeared ; the first time be ascends the stairs 
to the basilic of St Peter, deyoutly kissing each step. A 
8econ4 time he presents himself^ lord of all the na^ons that 
formed the empire of the West, and of Rome itself. I^eo III. 
thought fit to bestow the imperial title on him who already 
possessed the power ; and on Christmas day,.in the year 800, 
be placed the diadem of the Roman emperors on the brow ot 
tiie son of Pepin.* From this time the pq}e belongs to the 
empire of the Franks : his connexion with the East is ended. 
He broke off from a decayed and falling tree to graft himself 
upon a wild and vigorous sapliiig. A future elevation, to 
which he would have never dared aspire, awaits him among 
these German tribes with whom he now unites bimself. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors only the 
wreeksof his power. In the ninth ceiHury disunion ev^ywhere ' 
weakened the civil fdthority. Rome saw that this was the 
moment to exalt herself. When could the Church hope for a 
more favourable opportunity of becoming independent of the 
state, than when the crown which Charles had worn was 
broken, and its fragments lay scattered over his former empire? 

Th^ appeared the False Decretals of Isidore. In thi^ 
collection of the pretended decrees of the popes, the meet 
anci^it bishops, who were contemporary with Tacitus and 
Qnintilian, were made to speak the barbarous Latin of the 
ninth century. The customs and constitutions of the Franks 
ware seriously attributed to the Romans in the time of the 
emperors. Popes quoted the Bible in the Latin translation 
of Jerome, \dio had lived one, two, or three centuries after 
them ; and Victor, bishop of Rome, in the year 192, wrote 
to Theoi^us, who was jurchbishop of Alexandria in 385. 
The impostor who had fabricated this collection endeavoured 
to prove that all bishops derived their authority fix)m the 

* Yisum est et ipsi Apostolico Leoid nt ipsum Carolom, impersr 

torem nominare debuisset, qui ipsam Romam tenebat,abi semper CaMiits 

sedere bo^U enuit, et reU<|aa8 sedea ^ Annalista Lwabeeianos* ad 

an. 801. 
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Utt^ of Sonie, who h&d his own inmieduitdy firom Christ. 
He not only r^orded all the successiy^ conquests <tf the 
pontil&y hat even earned them hade to the earliest times. 
The popes were not ashamed to arail themselres of this coin 
temptihle imposture. As early as 865, Nicholas I. drew from 
its stcNres Uie weapons hy which to comhat princes and 
hishops.* TbiB impudent invention was for ages tite aisoial 
of Rome.* 

Neyertheless,'<!ie vices and crimes of the pontiffs suspended 
for a time the effects of the decretals. The Papacy celehtated 
its admission to the tahle of kings hy shameful orgies. Shd 
became intoxicated : her senses were lost in the midst of 
drunken revelUngs. It is about this period that traditfon 
places upon the papal throne a woman named Joan, who had 
taken r^iige in Rome with her lover, and whose sex was 
betrayed Ir^ the pangs of childbirth during a solemn proees- 
non. But let xm not needlessly augment the shame of the 
pontifical court. Aban^ned women at this tiifne governed 
Rome ; and that throne which pretended to rise above the 
jnajesty of kings was sunkdeep in the dregs of vice. Hieo- 
dora and Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure the 
selfHstyled masters of the Church of Christ, and placed thehr 
lovers, sons, and grandsons in St. Peter's chair. These scan- 
dals, which are but too weU au&enticated, may perhaps have 
given rise to the tradition H>f Pope Joan. 

Rome became one wide theatre of disorders, the possession 
of which was disputed by the most powerful families of Italy. 
The counts of Tuscany w^re generally victorious. In 1033, • 
diis house dared to place on the pontifical throne, under the 
name dl Benedict IX., a youth br<raght iq> in debauchery. 
Hiis boy of twelve years old continued, whoi pope, the 
same horrible ancl degrading vices, f Another piurty chose 
Sylvester IIL in his stead ; and Benedict, whose c<mseience 
was loaded with adultmes, and whose hands were stained 

* See I^ ad UniTen. EpiM. G»U. Hraflizn 

f Cigiis qnidem post adeptmn lacerdotiiim Tiia qnkm tnrpifl, qnka 
finds, qn^qae exeoranda ezsUterit, borretoo leferre. Demderi^ie 
tebbet ef GMsno, aftorwudt Pope lOcter IJI.)« I)t 10rie^ 
dlete^4e^Ukm.iiut. 
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IB THE EXVnOB, mB IfOnfu fltrZESAIK* 

with iiiiuder,* at lairt bM the Papacy to a Bomaa eode 
siastic. 

Hie emperors of Grermanj, filled with indigiiation at meh 
enormities, purged Rome with the sword. The emjMre/ 
asserting its paramount rights, drew the ^ple croWn tttym 
the mire into which it had fallen, and saved the degraded 
papacy by giving it respectable men as its chiefs. Henry 
III. deposed three popes in 1046, and his finger, decorated 
witii the ring oi the Roman patricians, pointed ont the bishop 
to whom the keys of St Peter should be conMed. Four 
popes, all Grermans, and nominated by the emperor, suc- 
ceeded. When the Roman pontiff died, the deputies of that 
church r^aired to the imperial court, like the envoys of oth» 
dioceses, to solicit a new biriiop. With joy the emperor 
beheld the popes reformhig abuses, strengthenhig the Church, 
koldhig councils, installing and deposing prelates, in defiance 
of foreign monarchs : the Papacy by these pretensions did 
but exah the power aS ^e emperor, its lord paramount But 
to aMow of such practices was to expose his own authority 
to great danger. The power whidh the popes thus gradn^ 
ally recovered might be turned suddenlyagainst the emperor 
himself. When the reptile had gahied streng^, it might 
^ound the bos<mi that had cherished it: and this result fi^ 
towed. 

And now begms a new era fbr*the papacy. It rises from 
Its hundliation, and soon tramples the princed of the earth 
under fbot To exalt the Papacy is to exalt the Church, to 
advance religion, to ensure to tl^ spirit the vict<ffy over the 
flesh, and to God the conquest tif the world. Such are its 
maxims : in these amotion finds its advantage, and fanati- 
cism its excuse. 

the whole of ^taa new pdicy is personified in <me man : 
'Hildelnrand. 

Hits pope, who has be^ by turns indiscreedy exalted or 
unjustly traduced, is the personification of the Roman pon- 
tificate in all its stivngA and glory; He » one of ^ose 



, * TbM^ylMtus « . . tibm, post mnlta ftdalteria et homicidia i 
siiitpeip«(ntft»&e. B<»i» CBi«hop «f 8tttri, afterwuds of Plaoooalb 
Liber a4 AmiouBk 
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msm$l it^arM^ers in Ust^y, whldi uM^inte witiun tliem- 
fielves a new Miler of ,^hin|^y similar to tiiose presented in 
<^er tsgbetw hy Qiarlemapte, Lu^^or, and Niqwle^m. # 
Tbis numk^ thd son ^ a eaipenter of SaToy, was brought 
np in a Roman conTent, and had quitted Home at ^be period 
when Henrf HL bad there deposed du-ee popes, and taken 
r^uge in France in the austere eonyent of Ciuny. In 1048, 
&ono, bishop of Tool, having been iMMninated pope bj 
the emperor at Worms, who was^ holding the German -Diet 
in thi^ dty, assumed the pontifieid habits, asd todc the 
namc^ of Leo IX. ; but Hildetaand, wl»> had hastened 
Uiitiier, refused to reeogmse him, since it was (said he) ' 
from the secular power that he hdd the tmnu* Leo, 
.jieldiDg to the'irresistibte powerof a stnmg mind and of a 
deep conyictiim, immediatdy humbled lumself^ laid ancte 
his 8ac«:doial (Nmaments, and clad in the garb of a pflgzhn, 
eet out barefoot for B<mie along with Bildebnmd (says aa 
hlatoxian), in (Hrdfir to be there legitimately elected by tiie 
clergy and the Roman peo]^ From this tmte HHdebnnd 
was the soul of the Pa|)acy, until he became pi^himsdifL He 
had goyemed the Glnut^ under the name of several ponti£b, 
bdbre he reigned in person as GregCHyYIf. One grand idea 
had taken possession of this great g^us. He desired to 
estiUdish a Tibbie theooracy, of which the pope, as yiear oi 
Jesus Christy should be the head. The recoHecti<m of ib» 
•uniyersal dominion of heathen R(mie haunted his imagina-> 
timK and animated his zeal He wished to restore to pi^ 
JSome all that imperial Rome had lost. *^ What Marius and 
GsBsar,'' said his flatterers, << could not efi^Bc^ by torr^its of 
Uoody thou'hast ace<mipli8hed by a word.'' 
. Gregory YII. was not ^ected by the spiriic of the JjxriL 
That 8^tof^uth,humility,andlongH3u£reriug was uuknowa 
to him. He sacrifleed the truth wheneyer he judged it ne* 
cMsaiy to his policy. This he did particularly in the cast 
of Berenger^ archdeacon of Angers. But a spirit far supe* 

* Qoift Hon seeimdtei MHunrioaia laiftltvlioiieni, sad per MBealarai «* 
rifiuB poUstateniy Romanara eodesiajii anipere Telis. Bruno de S^fgnl, 
Tita Leonis. Otho of Freyssiiigeiip an historian who Ured a ecntmy 
lattf , places at Cixmj this meeting of Leo and Hildebrand. This Is 
VMMUyaafMNr. 
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48 CEUBACT— €0NTB8T WITH THB EKFIBB. 

rior to that ci the generality of pontiffs — ^a dee^ convief^ Of 
the jnstiee of his cause — undoubtedly animate him. Ho 
%wa8 bold, ambitions, p^ney^ing in his designs, and at te 
•ame time skiUnl and politie in the use of the means that 
would ensure^ success. 

His fiiBt task was to oiganize the miEtia of the Church* 
It was necessary to gain strength before attacking the 
empire. A council held at Rome ranoved the pasted from 
their fiunilies, and compelled them to become tiie devoted 
adherents of the M^rardiy. The law Of celibacy, {Planned 
and carried out by pqpes, who were themselves m<»to, 
dianged the clergy into a sort of monastic order. Gregory 
Vn, daimed the same power over all the bishops and 
priests of Christendom, that an abbot of Cluny exetcises in 
the order ovw which he presides. The legates of Bllde- 
brandy who compared themselves to the proconsuls (d 
aadent Rome, travelled through the provinces, d^rivhig tte 
pastors of their legitimate wives ; and, if necessary, Ae pqie 
himself raised the popuhice against the married clergy.* 

But chief of ail, Gregory designed emanci^ting j^mie 
from its sul]jecti(m tb the empire. Never would he ha^e Auted. 
concdve so bold a scheme, if the troubles that afflicted 
the minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of the German 
princes against that young emperor, had not favoured its 
execution. The pope was at this time one of the magnates 
of the empire. Making common cause with the other great 
"yassals, he strength^ied himself by the aristocrat interest, 
and then forbade all ecdesiastics, under pain of excommuid- 
cation, to receive investiture from the emparor. He broke 
the ancient ties that connect^ AeOiurches and theirp&stors 
with the royal authority, but it was to bmd tiiem i^ to the 
pontifical throne. To tins thrcme he undertook to chain 
priests^ kings, and people, and to mal^ iAte pope a universal 
Baonarch. It was Rome alone that every priest shoidd fear : 
it was in Rome alone that he should hope. 1^ kingdoms 
and principalides of the Murth are h^ domatm. AH kiitgi 

' Hidjaoeumqae prodenxtt, chumores inmiltsntluiii^ d^os bstendenthuii^ 
•olaplios pnlsantiam, perfenmt. Alii membrls nmtilati ; alii per limiKOS 
orneifttus niperbe ndobtiy &«. Hartent and Durand, Thesaanis Nov. 
Ane6£l.281. 
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lOLkNCIPATION OF THE POFE. 48 

iKfero to tiremble at die ^tmderbolts hurled bj the Jnpiter of 
modem Rome. Woe to him who resists ] Subjects are re- 
leased from their oaths of allegiance ; the whole country is * 
nlaced under an interdict ; public worship ceases ; the 
churches are closed ; the bdls are mute; the sacraments are 
TM> longer administered ; and the m^ediction extends eren 
to the dead, to -whom the earth, at the command of a 
haughty pontiff, denies the repose -of the tomb. 

The pope, subordinate from the rery beginning of his 
existence successively to the Roman, Frank, and Oerman 
emperors, was now free, and he trod for the first time as* 
tl^ir equal, if not their master. Yet Gregory VIL was 
humbled in his turn: Rome was taken, and Hildebrand 
con^lled to flee. He died at Balemo, exclaiming, '^ I hare 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore do 1 9ie hi 
exile." * Who shdl dare charge with hypocrisy these words 
uttered on the very brink of the grave ? 

The successors of Gregory, like soldiers arriving after a 
victory, threw themselves as conquerors on die enslaved 
Churches. Spain rescued from Islamism, Prussia reclaimed 
from idolatry, fell into the arms of die crowned priest. The 
Crusades, wliich were undertaken at his instigation, ex- 
tended and confirmed his authority. The pious pilgrims, who 
in imagination had seen saints and angels leading their 
armed bands, — ^who, entering humble and barefoot within 
the walls of Jerusalem, burnt the Jews in their synagogue, 
and watered with the blood of thousands of Saracens the 
phices where they came to trace the saored footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace, — carried into the East the name of the pope, 
who had been forgotten there since he had exchanged the 
supremacy of the Greeks for that of the Franks. 

in another quarter the power of the Church effected what 
the arms of the republic and of the empire had been unable 
to accomplislu Ilie Germans laid at the feet of a bishop 
those tributes which their ancestors had refused to the most 
powerful generals. Their princes, on succeeding to the 
imperial dignity, imagined they received a crown fix)m tbd 
popes, but it was a yoke that was placed upon their necks. 

* Dilexi justitiain ei odiri iniquitatem, propterei^ morior in ezUio. 
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60 OOBBUFIIOH or DOCTBHIB. 

The kingdoms of ChrUteiid<»iv already 8til^|ect to the 
spiritual authority of Rome» now became her serfs and 
tributaries. 
Thus erery thmg was changed in the Churdi. 
It was at first a community of brethren, and now a« 
fibsolute monarchy was established in its bosom. All 
Christians were priests of the living God,* with humble 
pastors as their guides. But a haughty head is upraised in 
th^ midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice utters words 
fuS q{ pride; an iron hand compels all men, great and 
•small, rich and poor, bond and free, to wear the badge 
of its power. The holy and primitive equality of souls 
before God is lost sight of. At the voice of (me man Chris- 
tendom is divided into two unequal parties : on the one side 
is a separate caste of priests, daring to usurp the name of the 
Church, and chuming to be invested with peculiar privileges 
in the eyes of the Lord ; and, on the other, servile flocks 
reduced to a blind and passive submission — a people gagged 
and fettered, and given over to a haughty caste. Every 
tribe, language, and nation of Christendom, submits to ttm 
doininion of this spiritual kingi who has received power to 
conquer. 



CHAPTEB n. 

Oraoe^Deft4 Faith— Works— Unity and Daality—Pelagiaoism— Salva- 
f tion at the Hands of tke Frieft8-^PeDanoe---Flaif||ellation8--IndolgenoeB 

—Works of Sapereroii^ion— Purgatory—The Tariff— Jubilee^ The 

-Papacy and Christianity^— State of Christendom. 

But side by side with the principle that should pervade the 
history of Christianity, was found another that should pre- 
side over its doctrine. This was the great idea of Christi- 
anity—the idea of grace, of pardon, of amnesty, of the gift 
of eternal life. This idea supposed in man an alienation 
bom God, and an inability of retummg by any power of his 

•IPetwlta, 
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ORAOB— DBAD FAITH. U 

«iini into-conmiindoii ^Mi that infinitely holj being. The 
opposhkm between the true and the fidse doetrine un- 
doubtedly cannot be entirely summed up in the qaesticm of 
salyation by fiEUth <^ by Win^s. Nerertheless it is its most 
striking charaotenstic. But farther, salration eonsidered 
as coming from man, is the creatiye principle of eyery error 
and abuse. The excesses {Nreduced by this fundamental 
enor led to the Reformation, and by the profesdon of the 
e(mtraryprinci]de it was carried out. This feature should 
tiiawfore be yery pronm^nt in an introduction to the history 
of that rdorm. 

Saiyati(m by grace was the second diaracteristic whMi 
essentially distinguished the religion of God from all human 
^tems. What had now become of it? Had the Church 
^eseryed, as a precious deposit, this great and prim(Hrdial 
thought? Let us trace its history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and 
of Rome, in the time of the first emperors, heard these glad 
tidings: ^By grace are ye sayed through faith; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God."* At this prodama*- 
tbn of peace, at this joyful news, at this word of power, 
many guilty souls belieyed, and were drawn to Him who 
is ^ source of peace ; and numerous Christian Churches 
were formed in the midst of the deg^ierate nations of that 
age. 

But a great mistake was soon made as to the nature of 
this saying feutii. Faith, according to St Paul, is the means 
by which the whole being of the belieyer— his understanding, 
heart, and will-— enter into possession of the salvation pur- 
diased for him by the incarnation and ^eath of the Son of 
God. Jesus Christ is api»rehended by faith, and from that 
hour becomes all things to man and in man. He communi- 
cates a divine life to our human nature; and man thus 
reiKcwed, and freed from the diains of sin and self^ feels new 
affections and performs new works. F^th, says the theo- 
logian in order to express his ideas, is the subjective appro- 
priati(m of the objective work of Christ If fsuith be not an 
,am)ropriation of salvation, it is nothing; all the Christian 
• Ephes. ii 8. 
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B^nomy is thnmn into confttsion, the foimtidiis of Hbe 
-fife are sealed, and Christiaaity k OTertomed finom its 
foundations. 

And this is wkat did hi^pen. ' This paracdcal vkw of 
^ith was gradually fotgotten. Soon it became, what it 
atill is to many persons, a simple act of tte nndorstaiKling, 
a m^re submission to a snparior authority. 

From this first error there necessarily proceeded a second. 
Fai& being thus stripped of its practical character, it was 
impossil^ to say that it alone had power to saye: as 
works no longer were its fruits, they were of necesmty placed 
aide by side with it, and the doctrme that man is justified 
by fsaih and by works prevailed in the Church. In place of 
that Christian unity which cominrises in a single prindide 
justification and works, grace and the law, doctrine and duty, 
succeeded that melancholy duality which regards religi<m 
and morality as two entirely distinct things — that fisttal error, 
which, by separating things that cannot live unless united, 
and by putting the soul on one side and the body on the other, 
is the cause of spiritual deal^. The words of the apostle, 
Te-echoing across the interval of ages, are — ^^ Having begun 
in the spirit, axe ye now made perfect by the flesh?" 

Another great errw contributed still further to uiKBettle 
the doctrine of grace: this was • Pelagianism. Pelagius 
asserted that human nature is not fallen — that there is 
no hereditary corruption, and that man, having received 
the power to do good, has only to will in order to perform.* • 
If good works consist only in external^ acts, Pelagius is 
right. But if we look to the motives whence these outward 
acts proceed, we find everywhere in man's nature sdfish- 
ness, forgetfulness of God, pollution, and impotency. The 
Pelagian doctrine, expelled by Augustine firom the Church 
when it had presented itself boldly, insinuated itself as 
d^Doi-Pelagianism, and under the mask of t^e Augustine 
forms of expression. This error spread with astonishing 
rapidity throughout Christendom. The danger of the doctrine 
was {Particularly manifested in this, — ^that by pladng good- 

* Telle et esse adhominem referenda srmi, qiiia*de arbitrii fontedO' 
■oendant Pelaipiu in Aug. De Gnti4 Dei, cap. 4. 
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\ niih^it) aid not within, the beait, it lei a gieat Table 
cm external actions, legal observances, and penitential works*. 
Tlie more these practices were observed, the niore righteous 
man became : by tlram heaven was gained ; Imd soon th^ 
^travagant idea prevailed that there are men who have 
advanced in holiness bey<md what was required of thenu 

Whilst Pelaglanism corrupted the Christian doctrine, it 
strengthened the hierarchy. The hand that lowered grace,, 
exalted the Church : for grace is God, the Church is man. 

The more we feel the truth that all men are guilty, 
before God, the more also shall we cling to Christ aa 
the only source of grace. How could we then place the 
Church in the same rank with Christ, since it is but an 
assemldy of all those who are found in the same wretched 
state by nature? But so soon as we attribute to man 
a peculiar holiness, a personal merit, every thing is changed. 
The clergy and.tiie monks are looked upon as the most 
natural channels through which to receive the grace of 
God. Thiswas what hi4;)penedoftenafter the timesofPelagius. 
Salvation, taken from the bands of God, fell into those 
of the priests, who set themselves, in the place of our Iiord. 
Souls thirsting for pardon were no more to look to heaven, 
but to the Qmrch, and, above all to its pretended head. To 
these blinded souls the Koman pontiff was God. Hence the 
greatness of the popes — hence unutterable abuses. The evil 
spread stiU further. When Pelagianism laid down the doctrine 
that man could att^ a state of perfect sanctification, it 
affirmed idso that the merits of saints and martyrs might be 
applied to the Church. A peculiar power was attributed to 
their intercession. Prayers were made to them ; their aid 
vras invoked in all the sorrows of life ; and a real idolatry 
thus supplanted the adoration of the living and true God. 

At the same tune, Pelagianism multiplied rites and cere- 
monies. Man, imagining that he could and that he ough 
by good works to render himself deserving of grace, saw 
no fitter means of meriting it than acts of external worship. 
The ceremonial law became infinitely complicated, and 
was soon put on a level, to say the least, with the moral 
law. Thus were the consciences of Christians burdened 
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mew wlA jft yoke dmt had been deebured fa mupp or toM e 
ill the thnes of the apostles.* 

But it was especially by the system ef penance, whidi 
flowed Immediately from Pelagianism, Hiat Christianity was 
peryerted. At first, penance had consisted in certain pnblie 
expressions of repentance, required by the CSiuidi from those 
who had been excluded on account of scandals, and who 
desired to be receired again into its bosom. 

By degrees penance was extended to every sin, even to 
Ae most secret, and was considered as a sort of pimishment 
to which it was necessary to submit, in ord^ to obtain the 
forgiveness of God through the jniest's absoludon. 

Ecclesiasdeal penance was thus confounded with Christian 
repentance, without which there can be neither justificatton 
nor sanctification. 

bstead of looking to Christ for pardon through foith ahme, 
it was sought for principally in the Churdi through poten- 
tial works. 

Great importance was soon attached to external marks of ' 
repentance — ^to tears, fasting, and mortification of the flesh; 
and the inward regeneration of the heart, whidi alone con- 
•titutes a real conversion, was forgotten. 
. As confession and penance are easier than the extirpa- 
tion of sin and the abandonment of vice,, many ceased 
contending against the lusts of the flesh, and pre^»rred 
gratifying them at the expense of a few mortifications. 

Hie penitential works, thus substituted for -tiie salvation 
of God, were multiplied in the Churdi from Tertidlian down 
to the thirteenth century. Men were required to fruBt, to go 
barefoot, to Wjsar no linen, &c ; to quit their homes ai^d thdr 
native land for distant countries ; or to renounce tiie world 
and embrace a monastic life. 

In the eleventh century voluntary flagellations were 
superadded to these practices: some^iiat later they be* 
came quite a mania in Italy, which was then in a very 
disturbed state, loobies and peasants, old and young, ermt 
children of five years of age, whose only covering was a doth 
tied round tiie middle, wait in paurs, by hundreds, thousands^ 

•AetaxT.lO. 
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md loii of AovMiidb) thnmgfa te towns and yi^^ 
jMkg the drarches in the depth <rf winter. Aimed widi 
soonrges, diej -flogged each other without {Htjr, and the 
ntneis resounded with crws and groans that drew' tears from 
^all<iriio heard them. 
' Stilly long before the disease had reached sneh a.hei^t, 
the priestHTidden world had sighed £<» deliverance. The 
priests themselves had found ont, that if they did not 
apply a remedy their nsorped power would sfip ttoat 
thdr hands. Ihey accordingly invited that system of 
barter celebrated under ihe title of Indulgences. They 
said to &eir penitents: ^ You cannot accomi^h the iaAa 
imposed on yon. Well! we, the juriests of God and your 
pastors, will teke this heavy burden upon ourselves. For 
a seven weeks' fost,"* said Regino, abbot of Prum, ^youshaU 
pay twenty paice, if you are rich; im, if less wealthy; 
Bx^ three p^iee if you are poor; and so on for other 
matters.''* Courageous men raised tiieir voices against 
this traffic, but in vain 1 

The pGf^ soon discovered what advantages could bo 
d^ved ft(mi these indulgences. Atexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor, invented in the thirteenth century a 
doetrine well calculated to secure these vast revenues to 
the Papacy. A bull of Clement VIL declared k an arUde 
of faith. Jesus Christ, it was said, had done mudi more 
than was iKcessary to recondle Ood to man. One single 
drop of his blood wouM have be^i sufficient But he 
shed it copiously, in order to form a treasure f^ his Churdb 
that eternity can never exhaust. The supererogatory merits 
of the saints, the reward of the good works they had done 
beycmd thdr obligation, have still further augmented this 
treasure. Its keeping and management were confided to 
Christ's vicar upon earth. He applies to each sinner, for 
the sins committed after baptism, these merits of Jesus 
Christ and of the saints, according 'to the measure and 
the quantity his sins require. Who would venture to attack 
& aistom of such holy origin? 

This inconceivable traffic was soon extended and com- 
* Libri dno de Eoclesiasticis Disciplinis. 
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|lu»tQfil The pbSo8oi4i6X8 o( MsxBXiijmbaA spokfiii of « 
fire in which men were to be {mrlGed. Many Ancient 
doctors had adopted thus notion; and $oine dedaied iMB 
philosophical ofunion a tenet of the Cluurelu The p(^ by « 
bull annexed Purgatory to his domain. In that pbce, HI 
declared, men would haye to expiate the sins that could 
iiot be expiated here on eajrth; but that indulgenees would 
liberate their souls from that intermeduite state in whldi 
thdr sins would detain then^ Thomas Aquinas set forth 
this doctrine in his fJGunous Summa Theologice. Ko means 
were spared to fill the mind with terror. The priests 
depicted in horrible colours the torments inflicted by this 
purifying fire on all jf bo became its prey. In many BomaBH 
catholic countries wo may still see paintings exhibited in 
the churches and public places, wherein poor souls, from the 
m^t of Rowing fiames, invoke with anguish some aileyiar 
4ion of th^ pain. Who could noCose the ransom which, 
&Uing into the treasury of Borne, would redeem the soul 
from such torments ? 

Somewhat later, in (»rder to reduce this traffic to a system, 
they invented (probably unde j John XXIL) ib/d cek^rated 
and scandalous Tariff of Indulgences, which fias gone through 
mcure Uian forty editions. The least ddicate ears would be 
o&nded by an enumeration of all the horrors it contains. 
Incest, if not detected, was to cost five groats ; and six, if k 
was known. There was a statelQ price for murder, infanti- 
cide, adultery, perjury, burglary, &c " O disgrace of Borne I* 
exclaims Claude d'Espence, a B(mian divine : imd we may 
add, dis^ace of human nature 1 for we can utter no reproach 
against Borne that does not recoil on man himselL Borne 
is human nature exalted in some of its worst propensities. 
We say tliis that we may speak the truth; we say it also, 
Ihat we may bp just. 

Boniface YIII., the most daring and ambitious pontiff 
after Gregory YII., was enabled to effect still more dian his 
predecesBOTs. 

In the year 1300, he published a bull, in which he dedarei 
to the Church that every hundred years all who made a jSL* 
griroage to Borne should receive a plenary indulgence. From 
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Genaany^ and HoBgaiy^peo^floeked in crowds. (Mdmett 
of sixty aiid MY&kty wad&ciook the j<Hini^, aad in one HMffidi 
two hundred thousand pilgrims Tinted Borne. All these 
.strangers brooglit rieh <^erings; and the -popd and the 
Somans saw thdr coffers re^enished. 

Roman ayarice soon £xed each Jnlnlee at fifty, then at 
thirty-three, and lastly at twenty-five years' intervaL Theiiy 
bff tiie greater convenience of pnrdiasers, and tiie greater 
profit <tf the seUerSyboth the jnbileeand its indulgences were 
transported fixHn Rome to every maribt-jl^ace in Qmstend^ 
It was no longer«ecessary to leave one's home. Whatc^hen 
had gone in .search of beycmd the Alps, ^each man conU now 
buy at his own door. 

The evil could not become greats. 

Then the Reformer appeared. 

We have B^ea what had become of the prmciple that waa 
destined to govern the hist(»ry of Christianity ;^we have seMU 
also what became of that which should have pervaded ita 
doctrines : both were lost. 

To set up a mediatorial caste between God and man— td 
obtain by works, by penance, and by money the salvati<» 
which is the free gift of God-Hwwh is P<^ry. 

To open to all, through Jesus Christ, without any human 
mediator, without that power which call^ itself the Church, 
firee access to the great booh of eternal life which God offisrs 
to man — such is Christianity and the Rdormatitm. 

Fop«y is alofty barrier erected by the labour of ages be- 
tween God and man. If any one desires to scale it, he must 
pay or he must suffer ; and even then he will not surmount it* 

The Reformation is the power that has overthrown this 
barrier, that has restored Christ to man, and has thus 
opened a level path by which he may reach his Creator. 

Popery interposes the Church between God and man. 

Primitive Christianity and the Reformation bring God and 
man face to face. 

Popery separates them — ^the Gospel unites them. 

After having thus traced the history of the decline and 
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fid oi a^tm gesftt pritteiptes thiit ma^ to ffisliiigidai ih» 
legion of GodfromaU htaaan systesis^kt f» see Miml wfim 
iOiB0 of tto ^onseqii^ioM <^ Itiis laiflMiifle ttm^i^^ 

Bat int let us pa7 dite hoheur to the OlnGrcb of the H^lffle 
Ages, wliidi fucoeeded that of the apostles and (^ the fatimrs, 
and which preceded that of the refbnners. The Chttf^ if*'«» 
tdll the C^iureh, although M^, and daily mote and more 
^QSlayed: ^at is to say, shevras always the greatest fkiend 
ci man. Her hands, though bonnd, could stffl be rafsed to 
bleBS. Emhient servants of Jesus Christ, who were true 
Protestants as regards the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
dlffhsed a cheering light during the dark ages ; and in the 
humblest eonrent, in the remotest parish, might be found 
poor monks and poor jniests to alleviate great sufferings. 
The Catholic church was not the Papacy. The latter 
was the oppressor, the former the oppressed. He R^imna- 
Mon, which decliu^ war agsdnst the one, came to deliver the 
other. And it must be confessed that the Papacy itself be* 
came at times in the hands of God^ who Iffings good out of 
evil, a necessary counterpoise to the power md amMtion of 
pnnces. 



CHAPTER in. 

Religioii~.R^K«8~Ea8eep Il6Vds^Moral8^Go]Tapti<m->]MMffdBiniofth» 
. Priesis, ^Bhtf^ snd Popes-^ Pi^mI Fmily^Alezaote TL-* 
Caesar Borgift--Ediicati<W'^Ignoranc6^CSceroiiMtn8. 

Let us now see what was the state of the Church previous 
to the Reformation. 

The nations of Christendom no longer looked to a holy 
and living God for the free gift of eternal life. To obtain i^ 
they were obliged to have recourse to all the means that a 
superstitious, fearful, and alarmed imagination could Revise. 
Heaven was filled with saints and mediators, whose duty it 
was to solicit this mercy. Earth was filled with pious works, 
sacrifices, observances, and ceremonies, by which it wb,b to 
be obtained. Here is a picture of the rdigion of this period 
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tnuisn^tted to ns by one who was Umg a mmkj and aftoH 
wards a feUow^boirrer of Luther's-^y Myoonins : — 

*^ The sufferings and merits of Christ were looked upon as 
an idle tale, or as the fictions of Homer. There was no 
tiiought of the faith by which we become partakers of the 
Sayioufs righteousness and of ihe heritage of eternal fife. 
Christ was looked upon as a serere jodge, prepared to con* 
demn all who should not have recourse to the intercessioa 
ci the saints, or to the papal indulgences. Oflier interces- 
sors appeared in his place: — first the Virgin Mary, Hke the 
Diana of paganism, and then the saints, whose numbers were 
continually augmented by the popes. These mediatoit 
granted theur intercession only to such apjdicants as had 
deserved well of ike orders founded by |hem. For this it 
was necessary to do, not what God had commanded in hk 
Word, but to perform a number of works invented by monks 
and priests, and which Immgfat money to the treasury. 
These works were Are^Marias, the prayers of Saint Ursula 
and of Saint Bridget: they must chant and cry night and 
day. There were as many resorts for pilgrims as there were 
BOLOuntaitts, forests, and valleys. But these penances might 
be compounded for with money. Hie people, theref<»e, 
brought to the convents and to the priests money and every 
thing that had any value — fowls, ducks, geese, eggs, wax^ 
atraw, butter, and cheese. Then the hymns resounded, the 
bells rang, incense filled the sanctuary, sacrifices were (tiered 
up, the larders overflowed, the glasses went rounds and 
masses terminated and concealed these pious orgies. The 
bishops no longer preached, but they consecrated priests, 
bells, monks, churches, chapels, il^^s, books, and ceme- 
teries; and all this bvought in a large revenue. Bones, 
arms, and feet were preserved in gold and silver boxes ; they 
were given out during mass for the faithful to kiss, and this 
loo was a source of great profit 

^ An these peoplid miuntained that the pope, ^ sitting as 
God in the temple of Crod,'* could not err, and they would 
not suffer ^y co]itrftdiction.''f 

* 2 Thessaloniaiis, ii. 4. 

tMyconiuSjHutoryof tli# Eeforttiatioii ; and Seckcnd^ History of 
Laihewiiniu Digitized by GoOglc 



Jn tho^imh of AU Swts «t Wtttembei^ yrm d^im a 
fragment of Noah's ark, some soot from the frmiaee of the 
Three Chtldren, a piece of wood from the cradle of Jesus 
Christy some hidr from the beai^d of St Chnst<^W) and nine- 
teen thousand other relics of greater or less yalue. At 
Sohaffhausen was exhibited the breath (^ St Joseph that 
Nicodemus had received in his gloye. In Wurtembei^ you 
might meet a seller of indulgences, rending his merdiandise, 
his head ad<»med with a large feather plucked from the wing 
id St Michad * But it was not necessary to travel far ia 
search of these precious treasures. Men who farmed the 
bbUcs traversed the whole country, hawking them about the 
rural distdcts (as has since been the case with the Jioly 
Scriptures), and carrying them to the houses of the fruthfrtl, 
to spare them the trouble and expense of a pilgrimage* 
They were exhibited with pomp in the chfirches. These 
wandering hawkers paid a stipulated sum to the owners ot 
the relics, — a per-centage on their profits. The kingdcmi 
of heaven had disappeared, and in its place a mariket of 
abominations had been opened upon earth. 

Thus a spirit of profanity had invaded religion; >nd the 
holiest recollecti<ms of the Church, the seasons which more 
particularly summoned the faithful to holy meditation and 
love, were disgraced by buffoonery and heathenish profana- 
tion^ The '' Bevels of Easter^ held a distinguished place 
i^ the records of the Church. As the festival of the resur* 
rection of Christ ought to be cdebrated with joy, the 
preachers studied in their sermons every thing that might 
raise a laugh among their hearers. One imitated the note 
of the cuckoo ; another hissed like a goose. One dragged 
to the altar a layman robed in a monk's frock ; a second re- 
lated the most indecent stories; and a third recounted the 
tricks of St Peter, and among others, how in a tavern he 
had cheated his host by not paying his reckoning.f The 
lower clergy took advantage of this opportunity to ridi<mle 
their superiors. The churdies were converted into a mere 
stage for mountebanks, and the priests into buffoons. 



* Mailer's Reliquien, toL iii. p. 22. 
t (Ecoliuii^^ De BlBu-FMcbalL 
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If Bach was the state of leKgion, whiU mnst hxn lem 

the state of morals? 

Undoubtedly the corruptioii was not at that time uniTeraali 
Justice requires that this should not be forgotten. The 
Reformation elicited num^ous exanqdes of piety, right- 
eousness, and strength of mind. The spontaneous action oi 
Go4*s power was the cause ; but how can we deny that he had 
beforehand deposited the seeds of this new life in the bosom of 
the Church? If in our days we should bring together all 
theimmoralities, all the turpitudes committed in a single coun* 
try^ the mass of corruption would doubtless shock us stilL 
KeverthelesSy the evil at this period wore a character and 
unirersallty that it has not borne subsequently* And, aboYO 
all, the mystery of iniquity desolated the holy places, as it hajs 
not been permitted to dp since the days of the Befbrmation. 

Morality had declined with the decline of faith. The 
tidings of the gift of eternal life is the power of God to re* 
generate man. Take away the salvation which God has 
given, and you take away sanctification and good works. 
And this result followed. 

The doctrine and the sale of indulgences were powerful in- 
centives to evil among an ignorant peojde. True, according 
to the Church, indulgences could benefit those only who 
promised to amend their lives,. and who kept their word. 
But what could be expected £rom a tenet invented solely 
with a view to the profit that might be derived from it? 
The venders of indulgences were naturally tempted, for the 
better sale of their merchandise, to present their wares to 
the people in the most attractive and seducing aspect. The 
learned themselves did not fully understand the doct^ne. . 
All that the multitude saw in them was, that they permitted 
men to sin ; and the merchants were not over eager to dis- 
sipate an error so favourable to their sale. 

What disorders and crimes were committed in these dark 
ages, when impunity was to be purchased by money ! What • 
had man to fear, when a small contribution towards building 
a church secured him from tJie fear of punishment in the 
world to come ? What Ijppe could there be of revival when 
all communication between God and man was cut off, and 
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man, an itien ttom God, who b the spirit and (he 
moTed only in a round of paltry ceremonies and sensnal 
obserrances, in an atmoi^here <^ death I 

The priests were the first who yieMed to this corrapting 
faifiuence. By desiring to exalt themselves they beeame 
abased. Hiey had dmed at robing Qod of a ray of his 
glory, and placing it in their own bosoms; bnt their attempt 
had^IHrored vain^ and they had only hidden tiiere a leayen 
of corruption stolen from the power of evil. Hie history of 
the age swarms with scandals. In many places, the people 
wore delighted at seeing a priest keep a mistress, that the 
married women might be isafe frmn his seductions.* What 
humiliating scenes did the house of a pastor in those days 
present! The wretched man supported the womim and 
tiie children she had borne him with the tithes and oflbrings.^ 
His conscieace was troubled: he blushed in the presence <rf 
^e people, before his domestics, and before God. Hie 
mother, fearing to come to want if the priest should ^, 
made provision against it beforehand, and robbed her own 
house. Her honour was lost. Her children were ever a 
living accusation against her. Despised by all, they plunged 
kito quarrels and debauchery. Such was the family of the 

priCTtl These were frightful scenes, by whidi tiie people 

knew bow to profit J 

The rural districts were the scene of numerous disorders. 
The abodes of the clergy were often dens of corruption. 
ComeiUe Adrian at Bruges,$ the abbot Trinkler at Cappey 
tniitated the manners of the East, arid had their harems. 
Priests, consorting with dissolute characters, frequ^ted the 
taverns, played at dice, and crowned their orgies with quarrels 
and blasphemy.^ 

The council of Schaflfhausen forbade the priests to dance 
in public, except at marriages, and to carry more. than one 
dnd of arms : they decreed also that all who were found in 

♦ Nicol. De ClemangiB, de Pnesalib. Simoniaois. 

t The words of Seb. Stor^ pftstor of Liekstail in 1524. 

J FiissUn BoytwBge, ii. 224. § Metem. NederL Hist. riil. 

I Hottinger.Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 

IT Mandate of Hogo, Bishop of Constaooe, 8d Maaoh 1517. 
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hoTuies of ID fame slioald be tmfrocked.* In the archbisliop* 
ric of Mentz, they scaled the walls by night, and created aH 
kmds of disorder and conf^ision in the inns and tarems, and 
broke the doors and locks.f In many places the priest 
paid the Inshop a regular tax for the woman with whom he 
liyed, and for each child he had by her. A German bishop^ 
said pnblicly one day, at a great entertdnment, that in one 
year eleven thousand priests had presented themselves before 
him for that purpose. It is Erasmus who relates this.} 

If ^e go higher in the hierarchical order, we find the 
corruption not less great. The dignitaries of the Church 
preferred the tumult of camps to the hymns of die altar. 
To be able, lance in hand, to reduce his neighbours to 
obedience was one of the chief qualifications of a bishop. 
BaMwin, archbishop of Treves, was continually at war 
with his neighbours and his vassals : he demolished their 
castles, buih strongholds, and thought of nothing but die 
extension^ of his terrltoiy. A certain bishop of Eichstadt, 
when administering justice, wore a coat of mail under his 
robes, and held a large sword in his hand. He used to say 
he was not afraid of five Bavarians, provided they did but 
attack him in fair fight.$ Everywhere the bishops were 
continually at war with their towns. The citizens demanded 
liberty, the bishops required implicit obedience. If the 
latter gained the victory, they punished the revolters by 
sacrificing numerous victims to their vengeance; but the 
flame of insurrection burst out agsdn, at the very moment 
when it was thought to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the pontifical 
tlirone in the times immediately jirecMftng the Reformation! 
Rome, it must be acknowledged, had seldom witnessed so 
much infamy. . 

Rodrigo Borgia, after having lived with a Roman lady, 
had continued the same illicit connexion with one of her 

♦MaU«r'iReUq.,iU.^l. 
t Steubing, Gesch. der Nass. Oran. Lande. 

t Uno anno ad se delata nndecim millia sacerdotnm pallkxn eoDCoblr 
Aariorum. Erasmi Opp. ix. 401. ' ^* 

§ Sehmidt, Geseh. d«* DenttelieB, Tol, t. '^^ 
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dani^ersy named Boift Yanozxa, by trhom he bad Ajb 
ehildreiL He was a cardinal and aidibishop, liying st / 
Borne with Yanozza and other women, visiting the churches 
and the hospitals, when the death of Innocent Y III. created a 
yacaUcy in the pontifical chair. He succeeded in obtwiing 
it by bribing each cardinal at a stipidated price. Four muk« 
laden with silver publicly entered the psdace of Sforza, one 
of the most influential of the cardinals. Bc^gia became 
pope under the name of Alexander YL, and rejoiced in thus 
attaining the summit of earthly felicity. 

On the day of his coronation, his son jQsesari a youth <ot 
ferocious and dissolute manners, was created archbishq) ol 
Yalencia and bishop of Pampeluna^ He next celebrated in 
the Yatican the marriage of his daughter Lucretia, by 
festivities at which his mistress, Julia Bella, was {nesen^ 
and which were enlivened by, licentious plays and songs. 
" All the clergy," says an historian,* " kept mistresses, and 
all the convents of the capital were Jiouses of ill fame*" 
GsBsar Borgia espoused the cause of the Guelfs; and when 
by their assistance he had destroyed the CrhibeUines, he 
turned upon the Guelfis suxd crushed them in their tunu 
But he desired to share alone in all these e^ils. In 1497, 
Alexander gave the duchy of Benevento to his eldest son. 
The duke suddenly disappeared. A faggot-dealer, on the 
banks of the Tiber, one George Schiavoni, had seen a dead 
body thrown into the stream during the night ; but he said 
^nothing of it, as being a common occiurrence* The body of 
the duke was found. His brother Csesar had been tha 
instigator of his death.f This was not enough. His brother- 
in-law stood in his ymji one day Csesar caused him to be 
stabbed on the very stairs of the pontifical palace. He was 
carried bleeding to his own apartm^ts. His Yni& and sister 
did not leave him; and fearful tiiat Gsesar -would em]^oy 
poison, they prepared his meab with their own hands. 
Alexander set a guard on the doors ; but Csesar ridiculed 
these precautions, a«d remarked, as the pope was about to 

• lofesanra. 

t Amazzd il fratell* Oaoha di Gandia e lo & bxttar O0I TerMe^ 
MS. of C»pello« anbasflidor at Bma» in U00« txtpAcM by Baake. 
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. iinll be done at supper." Aecordmglj, oae day he gained 
adnnttaiiee to ti^ chamber of the coDTalescent^ turned out 
the wife and sister, and ca^ng in his execntioner Midulotto, 
the only man in^ whom he placed any confidence, ordoed 
his l»oUii»^-in-law to be strangled befinre his eyes.* Akx-* 
«nd^ had a £&TOiirite, Perotto, whose infln^K^ also offended 
the yiHingdake. He rushed upon him: Perotto took reKige 
Uttder the pcmtifieal mantle, and dasped the pope in his 
anns. Csesar stabbed him, and the blood of his yiotim 
Qurted in the face of the pontifi^f '^ The pope," adds a con- 
temporary and eye-witness of these scenes, '^ Iotos the duke 
his son, and liyes in great fear of him." 

Csesar. was the handsomest and strongest man of his age. 
Six wild bulls fell easily beneath his blows in single combat. 
Every morning son» new victim was found, who had been 
assassinated during the night in the Boman streets. P<HSon. 
oarried off those whom the dagger could not reach. No 
one dared move or breathe in Rome, kft fear that his 

* turn should come^ next Ossar Botgia was the hero of 
crime. That spot of eartk-in whidi iniquity had attained 
such a height was the throne of the pontiffs. When man 
gives himself up to the powers of evil, the higher he claims 
to be exalted before Grod, the lower he sinks into the abyss 
of hell. The dissolute entertainments given by the pope, 
his son Caesar, and his daught^ LucreMa, in the p(mtifical 
palace, cannot be described or even thought of without 
Juddering. The impure proves of antiquity saw nothing 
like them. Historians have accused Alexander imd Lueretia 
of Incest ; but this diarge does not appear suiBciently estab- 
lished. The pope had prepared poison in a box of sweet- 
mead» that was to be served up after a sumptuous repast: 
the cardinal for whom it was intended being forewarned, 
l^^ed over the attendant, and the poisoned box was set 
before Alexander.^ He ate of it and died. " The whole city 

* Intro in camera ... fe nssir la moglie e sorella ... estrangol^ dito 
zOTene. MS. of Capello, Ranke. 
t Adeo il sangne U salt5 ia la ikaa del pai»a. Ibid. 
t £ iQMie la aontola yenflnata avante il pa^ Sanaio. 
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Ml iegtttlNCi and t&M not aa^to ibtk efw wilii ffutag 
Ba this dead vipor." * 

Such was the man who iXMi the papal chaar at the 
begioiiiiig of the eentury in yirkdeh the Refonnatiim bnnit 
forth. 

Thus had the ekargy broogfat not oxdy U^nuiehes bat 
idigimi Into dlm^te. Well ought a powerful Tmce ex- 
claim: ''Theecelesiasticalmrderi9ty^x)BedtoGk)dandtohi8 
^orj* Tlw people know it well; and thk k but too plainly. 
Bh(>wn by the many songs, prorerbs, and jol^i against the 
priests, that are current among the cwnmonalty, and all 
those caricatures of monks and fHiests on eyery waS, and 
even on the playing-cards. Erery one feels a bathing on 
soring <»r hearing a priest in the distance." It is Luther 
who speaks thus.f 

The eyil had spread through aU ranlos^: " a strong ddiv- 
sicm" had beosL sent aoumg men ;f the corruption <^ manneni 
corresponded with the corruption of fiedth. A mystery cS 
iniquity opfHressed the enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily flowed from the negbet 
• into which the fundamental doctrine of the QospA had fallm. 
Ignorance of the understanding accompanied the ccnrruption 
of the l^art. The priests having taken into their hands the 
distribution of a salvation that bebnp only to God, had 
secured a suffiei^t title to the respect <tf the people. What 
need had they to study ^siacared learning? It was no^longer a 
question of expUuning the Scriptores, but of granting letters 
of indulget^e; and for this imnistry it was not necessary to 
have acquired much teaming. 

In country (daces, they chose for preachers, says Wmip- 
helingy '^ miserable wretches whom they had {seviously raised 
from beggary, and who had been cooks, musicians, hunts- 
men, stable-boys, and even worse."§ 

The superior clergy themselves were dften sunk in great 
^^rance. A bishop ol^ Dunfeld congratulated himself (m 

* GordoD, Tomftsi, Infef SHra, Qulociardini, &c. ^ 

t Ba man an alle W^de, auf allerley Zed«lel, luletxt aneh anf den 
Kartenspielen, Pfaffen and Mdnche malete* Luth. Epp. ii. 674. 
:^2TbM8.u. IL § Ap^«giapi«Iui>.GlHEiil. 
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imifbig mitet Immi ciMer Oreek «r Bitiatm. Tbe 
asserted that all hemies arose from ^se tiro kagm^es, 
and pardcolarlj^fipom the Greek. <<The Nevf Testam^t," 
said c^ie of them, '^ is a book full of serpents and thorns* 
Greek," eontinoed he, ''is a new and recentij inrented 
language, and we must be upon onr guard agakist it. Aa 
kit Hebrew, mj dear brethren, it is certain that all who learn 
it, immediatdy become Jews." HeresbiM^h, a fH^id of Eras- 
mus, and a respectable author, reports these expressions* 
niomas linac^, a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic, had 
ney^ read the New Testament. In his latter days (in 1524), 
he called for a copy, but quickly threw it away from him 
with an oath, because on opening it his eyes had glanced 
upon these words : ^ But I say unto you, Swear not at alL* 
Now he was a great swearer. ''Either this is not the 
fhmpdj" said he, "or dse we are not Christians.^* Even 
the faculty of theology at Psuis scrupled not to declare to 
tbe parliament : " Religion is ruined, if you permit the study 
of Greek and Hebrew." 

if any learning was found hare and ttee among the 
d^gy, it was not. in sacred literature. The Ciceronians of 
Italy aflfected a great contempt for the Bible on accoimt oi 
its style. Pretended priests of the Church <rf Christ tnuusH 
lated the writings of holy men, inspired by the SjHrit of God, 
in the style of Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate thdr 
language to the ears of good society. Cardinal Bembo, 
instead of the Holjf Ghost^ used to write the breath of the 
heavenly zephyr ; for the expression to forgive sins — to bend 
the manes and the sovereign gods ; and for Christ, the Son of 
God — Minerva sprung from the head of Jupiter. Finding 
one day the worthy Sadolet engaged in translating the 
Epistle to the Bomans, he said to him: "Leaye these 
childish matters : such fooleries do not become a sensible 
nian."f 

These were some of the consequences of the systan ^at 

then oppressed Christendom. This picture undoubted^ 

demonstrates the corruption of the Church, and the necessity 

tat a reformation. Such was our design m writing this 

* Mttller^i Eeliq. VL 268» t Feltori, Mon. iaed. |^. 490. 

d by Google 
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Tbe vital doctnnetf ^ Cbficiliaiiitjr bud ftbfM)ftt'«i^ 
tinij disappeated^ and with ttiem tl^ life and light that 
coBJititute the essence of the religion of God«. The material . 
stiraigt^ of the CSiitfch was gone. It lay an ezhaasted| , 
enfeebled, and ahnost lifeless body, extendi ov^ that part 
(^ the world whidi the Eoman emphre had occnjNled. 



CHAPTER |V. 

Inq^erishaJbl* Natoie of Christi»nity— Two Laws oi God— Apparent 
Strength of Rome — Secret Opposition— Decline— Tlireefold Opposition 
— Kings and People— Transformation of the CSmroh — The Pope judged 
in Italy— DiscoTcries of Kingi and tlrair Subjeets— »f%oderidc Ihe 
Wise— ModeratioB and Expeetatiim. 

The evils which thus afflicted Christendom; superstition, 
wbelief^ ignorance, yaln speculations, and corruption of 
m<»rals— the natural fruits of the heart of man — were not new 
upon the earth. Often had they appeared in the history of 
nations. They had inyaded, especially in the East, the dif- 
ferent religious systepis that had seen their day of glory. 
Those enervated systems had sunk under these evils, had 
fallen tmder their attack, and not one of them had ever 
risen again. 

WaaChristianity now to undergo the same fate? Would 
it be lost like these old national religions ? Would the blow 
that had caused their death be sufficient to deprive it of 
life ? Could nothing save it ? WiU these hostile powers that 
overwhelm it, and which have ahready overthrown so many 
various systems of worship, be able to seat themselves with- 
out resistance on the ruins of the Church of Jesus Christ? 

No I There is in Christianity what none of these national 
•ystems possessed. It does not, like them, present certain 
general ideas mingled with tradition and fable, destined to 
fall sooner or later under the assault of reason : it contains 
a pure and undefiled truth, founded on facts capable of bear« 
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TWO Dvmm LAWS. 6B 

kig the examinatkm of every iqinglft and e^glitetied inM. 
dmsliamty does not propose merely to excite in mm 
certain vagae religioas feelings, ^vbose efaarm onee lost eaa 
never be recovared: its object is to satisfy, and it does , 
reaHy satisfy, all tbe religioas wants of fanman nature, 
whatever may be the degree of development whidi it has 
attained. It is not the' work of man, whose labonrs pass 
away and are forgotten; it is the work of God, idio upholds 
what he has created ; and it has the promise of its Divkie 
Head as the pledge of its duration. 

It is impossible for human natnre ever t;o nse saperi<»r to 
Christianity. And if fbr a time man thou^ he conld do 
' without it, it soon appeared to him with fresh youth and a 
new life, as the only remedy for souls. Hie degenerate 
nations then returned with new ardour towaMs those an- 
cient, simple, and powerful trutiis, which in the hour of 
their infatuation they had despised. 

In fact, Christianity manifested in the sixteenth cen^Eiry 
the same regenerative power that it had exercis^ at ihrst. 
After fifteen centuries the same truths produced the same 
effiscts. In the day of the Eeformation, as in the time of 
Peter and Paul, the Gospel overthrew mighty obstacles witili 
irresistible force. Its sovereign power displayed its efficacy 
from north to south among nations the most dissimilar in 
manners, character, and intellectual development. Thai, 
as in the times of Stephen and James, it kindled the fire 
of enthusiasm and devotedness in the lifeless nations, and 
elevated them to the height of martyrdom. 

How was this revival of the Church accomplished? 

We observe here two laws by which God governs the 
Church in all times. 

First hfe prepares slowly and from afer that which he de-^ 
signs to accomplish. He has ages in which to work. 

Then, when the time is come, he ^ects the greatest re- 
sults by the smallest means. It is thus he acts in nature and 
in history. When he wishes to produce a majestic tree, he 
deposits a small seed in the bosom of the earth; when he 
wtehes to renovate his Church, he employs the meanest in- 
struments to accomplish what emperors imd learned Md 
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aeon go in search of; imd we nhaXi discorer, that small 
•eed whieh a Diyiae hfu^ placed m the earth m the days of 
the Reformation. But we mnst hare distingnish and recogp- 
uiae the diflOnrent means by which Grod prqMtfed the way lor 
tills great levolntion. 

At ^ period when ihe Befonnati<m was abont to \mnt 
Worthy Rome i^qieared in peace and seenrity. One might 
have said tibat nothing 001^ erer disturb her in her tnumph^ 
great rictories had been adueyed by her. The g^i^fal 
eonncils-r^those iq^per and lower diambers of Catholidffln — 
had been sabdnecL The Waldenses and the Hussites had 
been onished. No university, except perhaps that of Paris, 
whidb sometimes rdsed its voice at the signal of its kings, 
doubted the infiillibility of H^ oracles of Rome. Every cme 
seaned to have taken his own sluire of its power. The 
higher orders of the clergy preferred giving to a distimt chief 
the tithe of Uieir revenues, and tranquilly to consume the 
remainder, to risking all f(»r an independence that would cost 
"^msL dear and would bring i^em little profit The infmiHr 
dtt^, attracted by the ^ospect of brilliant stations, which 
their ambition painted and discovered in the distance, wifr- 
ingly purchased by a little slavmy the flattering hopes they 
dierished. Besides, they were everywhere so oppressed by 
the chiefs of the hierarAy, that tiiey could scarcely stir 
under their powerful hands, and much less raise themsdves 
«nd make head against them. The people bent the knee 
bdbre the Roman altar; and even kings themselves, who 
began in secret to despise the Inshop of Rome, would not 
hive dared lay hands upon his power for fear of die imputa- 
tion of sacrilege. 

But if external imposition i^qieared to have subsided, or 
even to have entirely ceased, wben the Reformation broke 
out, its mtemid strength had mcreased. If we take a nearer 
view of the edifice, we discover more than one symptom that 
lonreboded its destruction. The cessation of the general conn- 
eis had'seattered their princqdes throu^out the Church, and 
carried disumon into the camp of tibeir opponents. The de- 
fMdWi of the hierarohy were divided mto two parties: those 
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wbo nuuntained the system oS absdute {M^ demiwni, 
according to the maxmis of Hildebnaid; and those who de- 
ored a constitutional pt^ goyemment, <^fering securities 
and liberty to the sereral Churches* 

And more than this, in bodi parties faiUi in die infidlibH 
lity of the Roman bishop had been rudely shaken. If no 
voice was raised to attack it^ it was because every one idt 
anxious rather to preserve the little faith he still possessed. 
They dreaded the slightest sho<^, lest it should overthrow 
the whole edifice. Christendom held its l»reath ; but it was 
to prevent a calamity in which it feared to peridi. From the 
moment that man trembles to abandon a long-worshiiqied 
persuasion, he possesses it no more. And he wiU not mudi 
longer keep up the appearance that he wishes to maintain. 

The Beformation had been gradually prepared by Grod's |»ro- 
videnoe in three different spheres — the political, the ecclesias- 
tical, and the literary. Princes and their subjects. Christians 
and divines, the kamed and the wise, contributed to bring 
about this revolution of the sixteenth century* Let us pass 
in review this triple classification, finishing with that of lit^^- 
ature, which was perhaps the most powerful in the times 
'immediately preceding the reform. 

And, firstly, Rome had lost much of her andent credit in 
the eyes of nations and of kings. Of tiiis the Church itselt 
was tiie {Nimary cause. The errors and superstitions which 
die had introduced into Christianity were not, iHropa*ly speak- 
ing, what had inflicted the mortal wound. The Christian 
world must have been raised above the clergy in intellectual 
and religious development, to have been able to judge of it 
in tills point of view. But there was an order of thii^fs 
within the comprehension of the laity, and by this the Church 
was judged. It had become altogether eartldy. That sacer- 
dotal d(Hninion which lorded over the nations, and which 
could nolexist except by the delusion of its suly'ects, And b^f 
the halo that endrcled it, had forgotten its nature, left 
heaven and its spheres of light and ghny to mingle m tlie 
vulgar interests of citizens and princes. The priests, bom 
to be the representatives of the Spirit, had bartered it away 
for the flesh. They had abandoned the treasures ot scienoe 
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T2 KniGfl AND PBOTLE. 

and ibe qMttud power of the Word, for the brate force and 
fklse gliwy of the age. 

TMs hiB^pened naturally enongh. It was in troth the 
spiritual order which the Church had at first undertaken to 
defend. But to protect it against the resistance and attacks 
of the people, she had recourse to earthly means, to Tulgar 
arms, Which a false policy had inducc^l her to take up. 
When once the Church had begun to handle such weapons, 
her spurituality was at an end. Her arm could not become 
temporal and her heart not become tempond also. Erelong 
was seen apparently the reverse of what had been at first. 
After resolving to employ earth to defend heaven, she made 
use of heai^en to defend the earth. Theocratic forms became 
in hei: hands the means of accomplishing worldly enterprises. 
The offerings which the people laid at the feet of the sove- 
reign pontiff of Christendom were employed in maintaining 
the splendour oi his court and in paying his armies. His 
spiritual power served as steps by which to place the kings 
and nations of the earth under his feet. The charm ceased, 
uid the power of the Church was lost, so soon as the men of 
those days could say. She is become as one of us. 

T^e great were the first to scratinize the titles of tins 
imaginary power.* This very examination might perhaps 
have been sufficient for the overtiirow of Rome. But 
fortunately for her the education of the princes was every-^ 
where in the hands of her adepts, who inspired their august 
pupils with sentiments of veneration towards the Roman 
pontic The rulers of the people grew up in the sanctuary 
0/ the Church. Princes of onHnary capacity never entirely 
got beyond it : many longed only to return to it at the hour 
of death. They preferred dying in a Mar's cowl to dying 
beneath a crown. 

Italy — that European apple of discord — contributed per- 
haps more than anything else to open the eyes of kings. 
They had to contract alliances with tiie pope, which had 
reference to the temporal prince of the'States of the Church, 
and not to the bishop of bishops. Eangs were astonished 

* Adrien Baillet, Hist, des D^miltfs de Boni&ee YIII. »tm PUlippe 
10 Bd. Pirit,1708. 
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at seeing the popes iea4y to sacrifice the rights belongii^ to 
the pontiff in order that they might presenre some advantage 
to the prince. They perceiyed that these pretended organs 
of the truth had recourse to all the paltry wiles of policy, — to 
deceit, dissimulation, and peijury.* Then fell off the bandage 
which education had bound oyer the eyes of princes. Then 
the artful Ferdinand of Aragon played stratagem against 
stratagem. Then the impetuous Louis XIL had a medal 
struck, with the inscription, Ferdam Bdbyhnis Nomen^j;^ 
And the good Maximilian of Austria, grieved at hearing of 
the treachery of Leo X., said openly : '' This pope also, m 
my opinion, is a scoundreL Now may I say, that never in 
my life hsLS any pope kept his faith or his word with 
me... ...I hope, God willing,. this will be the last of them."]: 

Kings and people then began to feel impatient under the heavy 
burden the popes had laid upon them. They demanded that 
Borne should relieve them from tithes, tributes,, and annates^ 
which exhausted their resources. Already had France op- 
posed Bome with the Pragmatic Sanction, and the chiefs of 
the empire claimed the like immunity. The emperor was 
present in person at the council of Pisa in 1511, and ey^i 
for a time entertained the idea of securing the Papacy to 
himself. But of all these leaders, none was so useful to the 
Beformation as he in whose states it was destined tocommence. 

Frederick of Saxony, sumamed the Wise, was at that time 
the most powerful of all the Electors. Coming to the gov- 
ernment of the hereditary states of his bmily in 1467, he 
had received the electoraHBgnity from the emperor; and in 
1493, having gone on a jMlgrimage to Jerusalem, he was 
there made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre. The influence 
he exercised, his wealth and liberality, raised him above his 
equals. G^ chose him to serve as a tree under whose 
shelter the seeds of truth might put forth their first shoots, 
without being uprooted by the ten^)ests around them.§ 

No one was better adapted for this noble ministry. Fred- 

* Gaiociardiiu, St<»ia d'ltalia. 
, 1 1 will destroy the name of Babylon. 

t Seoltet. AnnaL ad ann. 1526^ 

§ Qai pro nraltk poUebat pxinoiptes allis, aa6faxfila*6» •pOos, 
potentid, liber^tate et magnifioentiA. CoohloaBy AGtaIj.«p.2. 
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74 MODERATION Aim-EXPECTATIOK. 

erick possessed the esteem of all, and enjoyed the full con- 
fidence of the emperor. He even supplied his place when 
Maximilian was absent from (Jermany. His wisdom did 
not consist in the skilful exercise of a crafty policy, but in 
an enlightened, far-seeing prudence; the first principle of 
which was never from interested motives to infringe the 
laws of honour and of religion. 

At the same time, he felt the power of God's word in his 
heart. One day, when the vicar-general Staupitz was with 
him, tht5 conversation turned on those who were in the habit 
of delivering empty declamaticms from the pulpit "All 
discourses," said the doctor, "that are fiUed only with 
subtleties and human traditions, are wonderfully cold and 
unfanpressive ; since no subtlety can be advanced, that 
another subtlety cannot overthrow. The Holy Scriptures 
alone are clothed with sujch power and majesty, that, destroy- 
ing all our learned reasoning-machines, they press us close, 
and compel us to say, Never man spake like this man." Stau- 
pitz having expressed himself entirely of that opinion, the 
elector shook him cordially by the hand and said : " Promise 
me that yon will always think the ssone."* 

Frederick was precisely the prince required at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. Too mnch weakness on the 
part of the friends of this woA would have allowed of its 
being crushed. Too much precipitation would have made the 
storm burst forth sooner, which from its very commencement 
begati to gather in secret against it. IVederick was moder- 
ate but firm. He possessed that virtue which God requires 
at all times in those who love his ways : he waited for God. 
He put in practice the wise counsel of Gamaliel : " If this 
work be of men, it will come to nonght ; but if it be of God, 
y^ cannot overthrow lt"-|- "Things are come to such a 
pass," said this prince to Spengler of Nuremberg, one of tho 
most enlightened men of his day, "that man can do no 
more; God alone must act. For this reason we place in 
his powerful hands these mighty works that are too difficnlt 
for us." Providence dauns our admiration in the cluriee it 
jnade of audi a ruler to protect its rising work^. 

•Ltrth.Ep|>. tActsv.SMS. 
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CHAPTES V. 

PopfoUr Feelisg^-The Empire— ProyMentiid Prepsnikiift— Inpnte Ot 
the Hifonnaiioii— Peace— The Commonalty— National Oiaraeter-«- 
Papal Yoke— State of the Empire— Oppoation at Rome— Middle 
Classes— Switzerland— Courage — Liberty— Smaller Cantons— Italy— 
Obstacles to the Reform— Spain— Obstacles— Portugal— France- 
Preparations— Disappointment— The Lew Countries — England— Scot* 
land— l^e North— Binssia— Poland— Bohemia— Hungary. 

We have seen God*s preparations among the princes for the 
work he was about to accomplish : let ns now consider what 
they were among their subjects. It would have been of 
less importance for the chiefs to have been ready, if the 
nations themselves had not been so. The discoveries made 
by the kings had acted gradually upon the people. The 
wisest of them began to grow accustomed to the idea that 
the bishop of Home was a mere man, and sometimes even 
a very bad man. The people in general began to suspect 
that he was not much holier than their own bishops, whose 
reputation was very equivocal The licentiousness of the 
popes excited the indignation of Christendom, and a hatred 
of the Roman name was deeply seated in the hearts of 
nations.* 

Numerous causes at the same time facilitated the emanci- 
pation of the various countries of the West. Let us cast a 
glance over their condition at this period. 

The Empire was a confederation of different states, having 
an emperor at their head, and each possessing sovereignty 
within its own territories. The Imperial Diet, composed of all 
the princes or sovereign states, exercised the legislative power 
for all the Germanic body. It was the emperor's duty to 
ratify the laws, decrees, and recesses of this assembly, and he 
had the charge of applying them and putting them into exe- 
cution. The seven most powerful princes, under the title 

* Odium "R^w^"! aorainis^ penitus infizum esse multamm gentiuoi 
animis opinor, ob ea, qusB yulgd de moribus ejus urbis jactantur. Erasm. 
BfP. Ub. zii. p. 634. 
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of Ekcttnrs, had the privilege of c6nkmng the imperial 
crown. 

The north of Grermanj, inhabited principally hj the aiF- 
dent Saxon race, had acqiured the greatest portion of 
liberty. The emperor, whose hereditary possessions weie 
coatinually l^urassed by the Turks, was compelled to keep 
on good terms with ^ese princes aiKt their eonrageous 
subjects, who were at that time necessary to hi^ Several 
free citiea in the north, west, and south of the empire, 
bad by their commerce, manufiactures,.and industry, att^ed 
a high degree of prosperity, and consequently of hidepend- 
ence. The powerful house of Austria, which wore the 
imperial crown, held most of the states of southern Germany 
in its power, and narrowly watched every movement. It 
was preparing to extend its dominion over the whole of the 
empire, and even beyond it, when the Reformation raised a 
powerful barrier against its encroachments, and saved the 
independence of Europe. 

As Judsea, when Christianity first appeared, was in the 
centre of the old world, so- Germany, was the centre of 
Christendom. It touched, at the same time, on the Low 
Coimtries, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and all the North. It was in 
the very heart of Europe that this principle of life was 
destined to be developed, and its pulsations were to circulate 
through the arteries of this great body the generous blood 
that was aj^inted to vivify all its members. 

The particular form of constitution which the empire 
had received, conformably with the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, favoured the propagation of new ideas. If Germany 
had been a monarchy strictly so called, like France or Eng- 
land, the arbitrary will of the sovereign might have sufficed to 
check for a while the progress of the GospeL But it was a 
confederation. The truth, opposed in one state, might be 
received with favour in another. 

The internal peace that Maximilian had secured to die 
empire was no less favourable to the Reformation. For 
B long time the numerous members of the Germanic body 
seemed to have taken a pleasure in tearing each other to 
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pieees. NoiMig had been seen bnt con&sioBy diiciHrd| anl 
wars iiices3aiitl3r renewed. Neighbours were against neiglH 
hours, town against town, nobles against nobles* Maxp 
imilian had laid a finn foundation of public order in thtf 
Imperial Chamber, an institution appointed to decide all 
differences betwe^ the vazioas states. The German natioiSy 
alter so many disordears and anxieties, saw the beginning of a 
new «ra of security and i^qtese. Neyertheless (j^many^ 
when Luther appeared, still presented to the eye of tha 
observer that motion whi(& a^tates the sea after a stoma 
of kmg continuance. The calm was yet uncertain. .The 
&rst breeze might make the tempest burst forth anew. 01 
this we shall see more than one examine. The Eeforma- 
tion, by communicating a new impulse to the German racei 
for ever destroyed the old causes of agitadon. It put an 
cad to the barbarous system that had hitherto prcFailed, and 
gave a new one to Europe. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had exerted, on 
Germany its peculiiur influence. The Uiird estate (the 
commonalty) had rapidly advanced. In the diflferent jMUin 
of the empire, particularly in the free cities, numerouf 
instituticois arose, calculated to develop this im^posing mass 
of the people. There the arts flourished: the burghem 
devoted^ themselves in security to the tranquil labours and 
sweet relations of social ^] They became more and 
more accessible to information^ Thus they daily acquired 
greater respect and influence. It was not magistrates, who 
are oft^ compelled to adapt their conduct to the political 
exigencies (tf the times; or nobles passionately fond (d 
military glory al^ve all things ; or an ambitious and greedy 
{»iesthoody trading with religion as its peculiar property, 
that were to found the Eeformation in Germany. It was tp 
be the work of the middle classes — of the people — of the 
whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germans seemed especially 
iaTOunJ>le to a religious reformation. They had not been 
ttiervated 1^ a false civilisadon. The precious seeds t^t the 
fear of God deposits among a peq)le had not been scattered 
* to the winds. AiMi^ manors still survived. In Qeimany 
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was found that uprightness^ Mdity^ and indnstry-i^hat 
perseTSrance and religions disposition, which still flourishes 
there, and Which promises greater success to the Gospel 
than the &^le, scornful, and sensual diaract^ of other 
European nations. 

The Germans had receired foon Home timt great elemai^ 
o€ modem ciyilisatioa— the faith. Instructicmi knowledge, 
legislation — all except their courage and their arms — ^had 
eome to l^em from the sacerdotal city. Strong ties had 
from that time connected Germany with the Papacy. The 
former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, and we know 
to what use Rome has always applied h^ conquests. Othei* 
nations, who had possessed the &ith and ctYilisation before 
the Roman pontiff eid^ed, had maintained a greater inde- 
pendence with respect to it. But this subjection of the 
G^mans was destined only to make the reaction more 
powerful at the moment of awakening. Wh^ the eyes 
of Germany should be opened, i^e would tear away the 
trammels hi wMch she had so long been held captire. 
file slavery she had endured would give her a gitaier 
lon^ng for deliverance and liberty, and the hardy chiunpions 
e( truth would go forth from that prison of restraint and 
discipline in which for ages her peopte had been ccmfined. 

There was at that time in Germany something very 
nearly resembling what in the political language of our 
days is termed " a seensaw system.** When the head of the 
empire was of an energetic character, his power increased; 
when on the contrary he possessed httle ability, the influ- 
ence and authority of the princes and elect(»rs were aug- 
mented. Never had the latter felt more ind^)end^t of thw 
diief than under Maximilian at the period of the Reformat 
tion. And their leader having taken part against it, it is 
easy to understand how that very circumstance was fevour- 
^We to the propagation of the Gospel. 

lii addition to this, Germany was weary of what Rome 
contemptuously denominated "the patience of the Germans.** 
The latter had in truth shown much patience since the time 
of Louis of Bavaria. From that pmod the emperors had 
UM down their arms, and the tiara had been placed witlumt 
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rarigtance aboye the crown of tbe Cswui. But ibe strife 
had only changed its scene of action. It had descended to 
lower ground. These same stnigglesi of which popes and 
emperors had set the world an example, were soon renewed 
on a smaller scale in every city of Grcrmany, betwe^i the 
bishops and the magistrates, l^e burghers had taken up 
the sword which the chiefis of the empire had let falL As 
early as 1329| the citizenel of Frankfort-on-the-Oder had 
resisted with intrepidity all their ecdeslastical superiors. 
Having been excommunicated for their fidelity to the 
Margrave Louis, they had remiuned for twenty-eight years 
without masses, baptism, marriage ceremonies, . or funeral 
rites. The return of the priests and monks was greeted 
with laughter, like a comedy or farce. A deplorable enor, 
no doubt, but the priests themselves were the cause of it 
At the period of the Reformation these oppositions between 
the magistrates and the ecclesiastics had increased. Every 
hour tiie privileges and temporal assum^ons of the clergy 
brought these two bodies into collision. 

But it was not only among the burgomasters, eouncillMrt, 
and secretaries of the cities that Rome and her clergy found 
opponents. About the same time the indignation was at 
work among the populace. It broke out in 1493, and later 
in 1502, in the Rhenish provinces: the peasants, exas- 
perated at the heavy yoke imposed upon them by thehr 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, formed among themselves what has 
been called the '' League of the Shoes." They began to as- 
semble by night in Alsace, repairing by unfrequented paths 
to isolated hills, where they swore to pay in future no taxes 
but such as they had freely consented to, to abolish all tolls 
Sind jalage* to limit the power of the priests, and to plunder 
the Jews. Then placing a peasants shoe on the end of a 
pole by way of standard, they marched against the town of 
Sclilettstadt, proposing to call to their assistance the free con- 
federation of the Swiss : but they were soon dispersed. This 
was only one of the symptoms of the general fermentation 
that agitated the castles, towns, and rural districts of the 
empire. 

* The jalage was a seignoml duty levied upon wine lold bj retaU . 
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Jbi» 4f^siYw}i»^ &om hi^ to lo^^ was hemrd a K^dw 
m^prnur, forenumer of the thund^bolt that was soon to faH. 
Gennany appeared ripe for the a{^mted task of the sixteenlli 
centuTf. Providence in its slow iMrogress had prepared 
every thing ; and even the passions wMeh God eondemns, 
were directed by^iis ahnighty hmid to the accfwipMi^bment 
of his designs. 

Let OS take a gluice at the other nations of Europe. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies in the 
eentra of Europe, among mountains which seemed to form 
its citadel, composed a simjde and brave nation> Who 
would have locked in those sequestered valleys for the men 
whom God would choose to be the liberators of the Church 
coD^intly with the children of the Germans? Who would 
have thought that small unknown cities — scarcely raised 
above barbarism, hidd^ bdiind inaccessible mountains, on 
the shores of hdkes that had found no name in history- 
would surpass, a9 regards Christianity, even Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome? Nevertheless sudi 
was the will of Him who '' museth it to rain upon one piece 
of land, and the peee of land whereupon it raineth noi; 
withereth."* 

. Other circumstances besides seined destined to oppose 
uumercms obstacles to the progress of the Reformation in 
the bosom of the Helvetic population. If the obstructiona 
of power were to be dreaded in a monarchy, the precipitancy 
of the peoi^e was to be feared in a democracy. 

Bnt in Switzerland, also, the way had be^ prepared for 
the truth. It was a wild but generous stock, that had b^^ 
sheltered in her de^ valleys, to be grafted one day with a 
fruit of great value. Providence had scattrared among these 
new people principles of courage, independ^ice, and liberty, 
that were to be developed in all their majesty, so soon as 
the day of battle against Rome should arrive. The pope 
had cwrferred upon the Swiss the title of Protectors of the 
Liberty of the Church. But they seem to have understood 
this honouralde appellation in a sense somewhat different 
from the pontiff. K their soldiers guioded the pop^ 
*AmoBiT.7. 
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iMoeAtii the shadow at the aadeiKfc Gapitoli thdr dtisais 
careloUy jHrotected in ^e bosom of the Alps iAmi own 
religioas liberties against Uie assaults of the pope aad of th6 
clergy. The eodesiastics were forbidden to hare recourse to 
any foreign jurisdiction. The '' L^ter of the Priests* 
(P£afienbriefy 1370) was ^ strcmg protest d Swiss indqiend* 
ence against the abuses and power of the clergy. Zuridi 
was distinguished among all the states by its courageous 
resistance to the claims of Bcnne; Genera, at the other 
extr^nity of Switzerland, was contaiding with its bidiop. 
These two dties distinguished tl^msdves abore all the 
others in the great struggle that we have undertaken to 
describe. 

But if the Hdyetian towns, accessible to eyery ameliora* 
tion, were to be drawn into the reform moyemen^ it was nol 
to be the case with the inhabitants of tiie mountains. 
Knowledge had not yet reached them. These cantons, the 
founders of Swiss liberty, proud of the part they had taken 
in the great struggle for independence, were not easily 
diiq^osed to imitate their youngs brothers of the plain. 
TVhy should they change that fiuth under whidi they had 
expdled the Austrian, and which had ccmsecrated by altars 
all the scenes of their triumphs ? TImi priests weie the 
only aiilightened guides to whom they could hare reoourse: 
their worship and their festiyals relieyed the monotony of 
their tranquil hours, and agreeably disturbed the silence of 
their peaceful homes. They remidned stead&st agunst all 
idigious innoYations. j:i 

Passing the Alps, we find oursdres in that Italy which 
was in the eyes of the minority the holy land of Christendom. 
Whence could Europe hare looked for the good of the Church 
if not from Italy— if not fr<»n Rome ? Might not that power 
which raised successiydy so many different characters to the 
pontifical chair, some day place in it a pontiff who would 
become au instrum^t of blessing to thejieritage (^ the Ixtfd? 
If eyen there was no hc^ in the pontiffs, w^re there not 
bbhops and councils that might reform the Church? Nothing 
good can come out of Nazareth : but from Jerusalem, — finm 
Rome! ... Such might haye been the ideas of men; but 
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^ Ood't thimifhis are not as theilr tlioug!its> He israid, '^"Bt 
Hmt is ILUhj let hhn be fittby stiU f * aiid abandoned Itafy 
to faor imri^teoiisness. That land of ancient renown was 
by tnms tbe victim of intestine war and of foreign invasion. 
1^ stratagems of pdicy, the yiolenee of factions, the otrifo 
et anns, seemed alene destined to prevaM there, and to banisli 
for a k>ng season the peace of the Gospel. 

Itidy, brok^i to pieees, cBsmembered, and wiihont nmtr, 
appear^ bat litde suited to receive one general impulse. Each 
firontto was a new barrier where the truth would be stopped. 

And if the tru^ was destined to come from the North, how 
eouM ^e Itiddans, with so refined a taste, and With social 
habits so delicate in their own eyes, condescend to receive any 
tkmg from tlMbairbarous Germans? Were the men who be- 
gtowed ifiore achndrati^m (m die regular cadepce of a sonnet 
than on the majesty and^impMty of the Scriptures, a proper 
soilforthcseedof the worded God? A false civilisation is, o! 
aE tite various conditions of a nation, that which Is most 
repu^ant to die Gospel. . 

Finally, whatever might be the state ci affidu's, Rome was 
always ikome to Italy, llie temporal powar of the popes 
not only led the^different Italian states to cota*t their alliance 
and ^aaat §Arom at any cost, but ^ universal donjon of 
Borne oiPsied more than one inducement to the avarice and 
vanity of Htm ultra-montane states. As soon as it became 
a question of emancipating the rest of the world from Rome^ 
Italy woQld become Italy again; domestic quarrels wouM 
not prevail to the advantage of a foreign system; and 
aitacfcs aimed agjdnst the chirf of the peninsular fannly 
would be sufficient Uy awaken common interests and affections 
ftom their long slumber. 

The Reformation had thus little prospect of success on that 
side of the Alps. Nevertheless, there were found beyond 
these mountains souls prepared to receive the light of the 
Gospel, and Italy was^ not at that hour entirely disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not.— a serious, noble- 
minded, and religiously disposed population. In evay age 
thifi peofde has reckoned pious and learned men among the 
* Rerelation xxU. II. 
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oeqU^ers of Us dergy, and it waa sufficiently raoiote firomi 
Rome to be able to throw off its yoke without difficulty. 
There are lew nations in which we might haye more reason- 
ably hoped for a revival of that primitive Christianity which 
Spain had received perhaps from the hands of St Paul him- 
self. And yet Spain did not rise up among the nations. She 
fras to fulfil this prophecy of Divine wisdom : The first $haU 
he last. Various circumstances led to this mournful result. 
Spain, considering its isolated position and distance from 
Grermany, would be afifected only in a slight degree by the 
'shocks of that great eardiquake which so violently agitated 
the mnpire. It was occupied, besides, with very different 
treasures from those which the word of Grod was then offering 
to the nations. The new world eclipsed the eternal world. 
A vir^ soil, which seemed to consist of gold and silver, 
inflamed the imaginations of alL An eag^ thirst for W<ealth 
left no room in the Spanish heart for nobler thoughts. A 
powerful clergy, having scaffolds and treasures at its disposal, 
ruled in the peninsula. Spain willingly rendered a servile 
obediinice to her priests, which by releasing her from every 
actual anxiety, left her free to give way to her passions, — 
to go in pursuit of riches, discoveries, and new continents. 
Victorious over the Moors, she had, at the cost of her noblest 
blood, torn the cresc^t from the wails oi Granada and many 
other cities, and pkmted the cross of Christ in its place. This 
great zeal for Christianity, which appeared destined to afford 
the livdiest expectations, turned against the truth. How 
eould Catholic Spain, which had crushed infideUty, fail to 
oppose heresy ? How could those who had driven Mahomet 
from their beautiful country aUow I^i^er to penetrate into it? 
Their kings did ev^ u^xxe i they equipped fleets agamst the 
Refonnation, and went to Holland and to England in search 
of it, that they might subdue it. But these attacks elevated 
the nations assailed ; and erelong Spam was crushed by their 
united power. Thus, in eoisequence of the Reformation, did 
this Catholic cotintry lose that tenq;>oral prosperity which 
liad made it at first reject the spiritual liberty of the GospeL 
NeverUieless,^ the dwellers beyond the Pyrenees were a brave 
tad generous race. Many of its noble children, with the 
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MOM aidonr, but with more knowledge than .tfiose wboee 
blood bad stamed the Moorish swoids, came and bud down 
their lives as a sacrifice on the bnrmng piles of the Inqnisition. 

The case was nearly the same m Portngal as in Spain* 
Emanuel the Fortunate gare it a '^ golden age," YAich 
unfitted it for the self-daiial required bj tl^ Gospel The 
P<»rtugnese tlmmged the newly discorered roads to ihe East 
Indies and BrazO, and turned Hmx backs on Europe and the 
Beforuiation. 

Few countries seemed better disposA for the reception of 
the eTMigelical doctrines than France. In that country* 
afanost all the intellectual and spiritual life of the Middle 
Ages had been ccmcentrated. One might have been led to 
say, that paths had been opened in every direction for a great 
manifestation of the truth. Men of the most opposite 
characters, and ^diose influence hai been most extensive 
over the French nation, were found to have some afSnity 
with the Reformation. St Bernard had given an exampte 
of that faitii of the heart, of that inward pi^, which is the 
noblest feature of the Reformation4 Abdard had carried 
mto the study <^ theology that rational inrineiple, whi^, 
incapaMe of building up what is triM, is powarM to destroy 
what is false. Numerous pretended heretics had rekindled 
&e flames of {he word of God in the provuices. The 
mniversity of Pftris had stood up against the Church, and 
had not feared to Of^KMse it. At the commencement of the 
fifteenth o^tury the Clemangis and the Gersons had spoken 
out with boldness. The Pragmatic Sanction had beai a 
great act of independence, and seemed destked to be tiie 
palladium of the GaQleaft liberties. The French nobles, so 
numerous and so jedous of tiieir pre-eminence, and who at 
tills period had seen tiieir privSeges gradually taken away 
to augment the kingly powar, must have been ferourably 
disposed to a religious revolution that might have restored 
8<«ie portion of the indqiiendence they had lost The people^ 
quick, intelligent, and st^poeptilde of generous emotions, were 
as accessible to tiie truth as any other, if not more so. Hie 
Beformation in this country seemed l&ely te crown the long 
tmvail of many centuries. But the chariot of France, whieh 
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appeared (or so many generations to be hasteniiig^ omvaril 
ia Ite same direction, suddenly tamed aside at ibe epodi 
of the Seformation, and took quite a contrary cotirse. Sndi 
k 1A^ -will of Him who is the guide of nations land of tlnif 
nil^s. The jmnoe who was then seated iii the chariot and 
held tiie reins, and who, as a patron of liteia^iire, seemed of 
«H the chiefis of Roman-KsathoMcism. likely to be the fore- 
most in promoting the Reformntion, threw Ms suls^eta 
into i»K>ther path. The symptoms of many centuries 
proved faflacions, aiA the impoke giy^ to France was 
unavailing against the amlntion and fematicism of her 
kings. The house <^ Yalois deprived her of that which 
i^uld have belonged to li^r. Perhaps had she reedved 
the Gk)i^l, she would have become too pow^M. It 
was God's will to select weaker nations — nations ju^ 
rising, into existence, to be the depositorfes of his trutlu 
France, after having beai almost entirdy reformed, found 
herself Ronxan-catholic in the &i&. The sword of her 
princes thrown into the balance made it incline towards 
Bome. Alas I another sword — that of the Edbrmers theaoir* 
sdves — competed the destruction of the Eeformation. Handii 
that had bemi used to widid the sword, ceased to be raised 
to heaven in prayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, 
and not dita adv^saries, that the Gk>spel triumphs. 

At the era of the Reformaticm the Netherlands was one 
of the most flouridiing countries oT Europe. Its pe(^ 
were industrious, enli^tened in consequence of the numerous 
rdations they maintained with the different parts (^ the 
WQfM, full of courage, and enthusiastic in the cause of 
their independence, privileges, and lib^ies. Sit^ted at 
the very gates <^ Germany, it would be H)ne of the first 
to hear the report of the Reformation. Two very distinct 
parties composed its^ population. The more southern p€i«^ 
tion, that overflowed with wealtii, gave way. How could 
all these manufactures carried to the highest degree of 
perfection— this immense commerce by land and sea— Bruges, 
that great mart of the northern trade — ^Antwerp, the queen 
of merchant cities — ^how could aB these resign themselves 
to -a long and bloody struggle about questions of i)wth> 
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On the contrary, the nortih^n proymoes, defended by their 
iand-hflis, the sea, and their canals, and still more by tbb 
simplicity of their manners, and their determination to 
lose ereiy thing rather than the Gk>spel, not only preserved 
their freedom, thdr privileges, and their feith, but even 
achieved their independence and a ^orlous nationality. 

England gave but little promise of what she aft^rwarAi 
becune. Driven out of tiie Ck>ntinent, where she had long 
and obstinately attempted the conquest of France, she began 
to turn her eyes towards liie sea, as ^ a kingdom destined 
to be the real object (tf her conquests, and whose inheritance 
was reserved for her. Twice converted to Christianity— 
once under tiie anment Britons, and again under the Anglo* 
Saxons — she paid widi great devodon the annual tribute 
ci St Peter's p^ce. Yet high destinies were in reserve 
for her; IMSstress of the ocean, and touching at t)nce 
upon an quarters of the globe, she was to become one day, 
wHh the nation to which she should give birth, the hand 
4>f Qod to scatter the seeds of life in the most distant islands 
and over the widest continents. Already t&ere woe a 
few circumstances foreboding her mighty destiny: great 
learning had shone in the British islands, and some glimmer- 
ings of it still remained. A crowd of f<»^gners — artkts, 
merchants, and artisans — coming from the Low Countries, 
Ckrmany, and other places, filled their cities and their 
havens. The new religious ideas would thus easily be 
earried tiiither. Finally, Enghmd had th^ fer king an 
eccentric prince, who, endowed with wame inferm/tion and 
great courage, changed his projects and his ideas ev^ 
hour, and turned from one side to the other according to 
the direction in which his violent passions drove him. It 
was possible that one of ^e Eighth Henry's caprices might 
some day be favourable to the Reformation. 

Scotland was at this time distracted by factions. A long 
of five yeats old, a queen-regent, amlndous nobles, and an 
influential clergy, harassed this courageous people in every 
direction. They were destined, however, erelong to shine 
in tiie fintt rank among those who should receive the Se* 
formation. . 
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The tiiree kingdoms oi the North — Denmark, Sweden, and 
Nofway— ^were united under a common sceptre. These rude 
and warlike people seemed to have little connexion with the 
doctrine of love and peace. Yet by their very energy they 
were periiaps better disposed than die nations of the South 
to receive Uie power of the GroqieL ' But these sons of war- 
riors and of pirates brought, metfainks, too warlike a charac- 
ter into that protestant cause, which their swords in later 
times so heroically defended. 

Russia, driven intone extremity of Europe, had but few 
relations with the other states. Besides, she belonged to the 
Oreek communion; and the Reformation effected in the 
Western, exerted little or no influence on the Eastern church. 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reform, llie nei^ 
bourhood of the Bohemian and Moravian Christians had 
disposed it to receive the evangelical impnlse, which by its 
vicinity to Grermany was likely to be promptly eommuni- 
eated. As early as 1500 the nobility of Great Pohmd had 
demanded that Uie cup should be given to the laity, by a|H 
pealing to the customs of the primitive Church, llie liberty 
en|oyed in its cities, the independ^oce of its .nobles, made it 
a secure asylum for aU Christians who had been persecuted 
in their own country. The truth they carried with th^n 
was joyfully received by a great number of the inhabitants. 
Tet it is one of the countries whichf m our days, possesses 
tbe fewest confessors. 

The flame of the Reformation, which had long burnt 
bristly in Bohemia, had been nearly extftiguished in blood* 
Neverthdess, some precious remnants, escajied from dM 
alaught^, w^re still alive to see the day which Huss .|iad 
foietdd. 

Hungary had be^i torn in pieces by intestine wars under 
the government of pdnees idthout ability or experience, and 
who had evaoitually bound the fate of their sul^ts to 
Austria, by erarolUng this powerM family among the heirs 
to their crown. 

Such was the state of Europe at the beginning of the six- 
tOQiUi eentury, which was destmed to/f)roduee so great a 
Uaasfoiynatkm in diriaiiaa society, ^.l^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

RoMaa l%ealo8j— BMBftins of JAt^-^mMimiamk by FnfOi— WHnenes 
. to the Troth— ClMidias^The MTsdos— T1i« Waldeiife»— Taldd^ 
Wiokliffe— Hiuui— Preiliotion— ProtestantiBm before the B^ormfttioii— 
Ansdm— Amoldi— Utenh^m— Martin^New Witnesses in the Church 
—Thomas Coneete^The Cardinal of Crayn—Institoris—SaTonarola— 
Justification by Faith— Jdm Vitrarins^John Lallier— John of 
Wesalia— John of Goch^ John Wessel^Protestantisp befoM the B«* 
formation — ^The Bohemian Brethren— Prophecy of Proles — Prophecy of 
the Eisenach Frandscan. 

-HAviNa described the ccmdition of the iiati<Hifl and prmces of 
JiUrope^ we now proceed to the preparations for the great 
Bef^^nn which existed in thedogy and in the Church. 

The singular system (^ theology tiiat was established 
in the Church, was destined to contribute powerfully to open 
the eyes of the new generation. Formed for an age oi dark*^ 
ness, as if that age would last for ererythat system was to be 
left behind) and to be rent in eyery direction, so soon as the 
Age grew in undorstandiiig. IMa was ihe result The 
popes had added now this and now that to the Christian 
doctrines. Th^y had neither changed nor remoyed anything 
except it would not square with their luerarchical system ; 
what was not contrary to their plans might remain unlal 
fitrtiier orders. It contained certain true doctrines, such as 
Itedemptien and ^e power of the Holy Ghost, of which a 
•kilfol diving if there was one to be found at that tune, 
might have availed hhnself to combat and overthrow all the 
others. The pure gold mingled with the base alloy in the 
treasures of the Vatican, m^t have eaaly led to tibe dis- 
covery of the fraud. It is true, that if any courageous 
adversary turned his attention towards it, tile winnowing- 
lui of Rome immediately swept away this pure grain. But 
these very condemnations only served to augment the con« 
fhiicm. 

This confiiflion was immense, and the pretended nni^ 
was but one wide disorder. At BoaM there weie the i9Q* 
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trines of tlie court and &e doctrines of the chnrcli. Hie 
iisdth of the metropolis differed from^that of the provinces. 
In the latter, too, this diversity was infinite. There was 
the faith of the princes, of the people^ and of the reli- 
gious ^ers. There was a distinction hetween the opinions 
of this convent and of that district, of this doctor and of that 
monk. 

/* In order that ^ troth might exist peaceaUy in die ages 
wiien Rome would have crushed her with its iron sceptre, 
she had followed the example of the insect that weaves a 
dirysahs of its threads in which to shelter itself during the 
inclement season. And, strange to say, the instruments em- 
idoyed by divine truth to this end were the so-much decried 
sclroolmen. lliese industrious artisans of thought had un- 
ravelled every theological idea, and of aD their threads had 
woven a web, under which it would have been difficult 
for more skiBul persons than their contemporaries to recog- 
nise the truth in its pristine purity. We may regret that 
tiie insect, so full of life, and glowing with the brightest 
colours, should enclose itself, to all appearance dead, in its 
dark cell; but in this covering is its safety. The case 
was the same with truth. If the interested and suspicious 
policy of Rome, in the day of its power, had seen her un- 
reiled, it would have crushed her, or at least endeavoured so 
to do.. Disguised as she was by the theologians of the 
time, under endless subtleties and distinctions, the popes did . 
not recognise her, or saw that In this condition she could 
not injure them. They took the work and the workmen 
tmder their protection. But the season might come in 
which this hidden truth would raise her head, and throw 
off the toils that had covered her. Having gained new 
strength in her apparent tomb, she would be seen in the day 
of her resurrection gaining the victory over Rome and its 
errors. This spring-time arrived. At the very period when 
these absurd coverings of the schoolmen were falling one after 
another under the skilful attacks and the sneers of the new 
generadon, the truth issued from them, blooming in youth 
and beauty. 

It was not alone from the writings of the schoolmen that 
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penrerfkl tQBtuDony waa giTtn to flie tenth, ChcUtiaiiii^ 
had eyerTwhere mingled somethhig of its own life with tl^ 
life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapidated 
building; but in digging around it, a portion of the living rock 
on |f hich it had been originally built was discovered among 
its foundations. Numerous institutions dating from the pure 
ages of the Church still existed, and could not fail to awaken 
in maskj souls evangelical sentiments opposed to the pre- 
vailing superstition. Inspired men, the old doctors of the 
Church, whose writings were deposited in various libraries, 
raised here and there a solitary voice. We may hope tha^t 
it was listened to in silence by many an attentive ear» Let 
us not doubt that the Christians — and how pleasing is the 
thought ! — ^had many brethren and sisters in those monas- 
teries, where we too easily discover little else than hypocrisy 
and licentiousness. 

The Church had fallen, because the great doctrine of 
justification by faith in the Saviour had been taken away 
from her. It was necessary, therefore, before she could rise 
again, that this doctrine should be restored to her. As soon 
as this fundamental truth should be re-established in 
Christendom, all the errors and observances that liad taken 
its place — all that multitude of saints, of works, penances, 
masses, indulgences, &c, would disappear. As soon as the 
one only Mediator and bis only sacrifice were acknowledged, 
all other mediators and sacrifices would vanish. " This 
article of justification," says a man whom we may consider 
enlighten^ on the matter,* 'Ms what creates the Church, 
nourishes it, edifies it, preserves and defends it : no one can 
teach worthily in the Church, or oppose an adversary with 
success, if he does not adhere to this truth. This,** adds 
the writer whom we quote, in allusion to the earliest pro- 
phecy, " is the heel that shall bruise the head of the serpent" 

God, who was preparing his work, raised up during the 
course of ages, a long line of witnesses to the truth. But . 
of this ^^th to which these generous men bore witness, 
they had not a sufficiently clear knowledge, or at least were 
not able to set it forth with adequate distinctness. Unablo 
* Luther to Brentios. 
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to aeeomplish this task, tttey were all that thej dioald lutre 
been to prepare tbe way for it. Let us add, however, that 
if they were not ready for the work, the work was not 
ready for them. The measure was not yet full : the ages 
had not yet aoeomplished their {nrescribed course ; the need 
<ii the true remedy was not as yet generally felt 

Scarcely had Rome ^usurped her power, before a strong 
opposition was formed against her, which was continued 
daring the Middle Ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth century; 
Pierre de Bruys, his disciple Henry, and Arnold of Brescia, 
in • the tw^th century, in France and in Italy, laboured to 
re-estaUish the worship of God in spirit and in truth ; but 
tofr the most part they looked for this worship too much in 
the absence of images and of outward obsenrances. 

The X Mystics, who have existed in almost every age, 
seeking in silence for holiness of heart, righteousness 
oi life, and ^ tranquil communion with God, beheld with 
mxnm and. affright the abominations of the Church. They 
careftilly abstained from the quarrels of the schools and 
hoax the useless discussions tmder which real piety had 
been buried. They endeavoured to withdraw men from 
the vain fcomality of external, worship, from the noise and 
pomp of c^emonies, to lead them to that inward repose 
(^ a soul which looks to God for all its happiness. They 
ceuld not do this without coming into collision on every 
side with the received opinions, and without laying bare 
the wounds of the Church. But at the same time they 
liad not a clear notion of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The Waldenses, far superior to the Mystics in purity 
^ doctrine, compose a long line of witnesses to the 
truth. Men more unfettered than the rest of the Church 
«eem from the most distant times to have inhabited the 
aummits of the Piedmontese Alps ; their number was aug- 
mented and their doctrine purified by the disciples of Yaldo* 
From their mountain^eights the Waldenses protested during 
a long series of ages against the superstitions of Rome.* 
^ They eontend for the lively hope which they have in God 
* Nobla L^yyon. 
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through Christ— for the regeneration and itfterior fdftail- 
by faith, hope, and diarity — ^for the merits of J«sus Clirist, 
and the all-Sufficiency of his grace and righteousness.*** 

Yet this primal truth of the justification of sinners,-— 
this n^ain doctrine, that should have risen from the midBt oi 
all the rest like Mont Blanc from the bosom of the Alps, was 
not sufficiently prominent in their system. Its euimnit was 
not yet raised high enough. 

Pierre Vaud or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons (1170), 
sold all his goods and gave them to the poor. He and his 
friends appear to have aimed at re-establishing the p^aetton 
of primitive Christianity in the common aflOsdrs of life. Bi^ 
therefore began also with the branches and not with the 
roots. Nevertheless his preaching was powerful because 
he appealed to Scripture, and it shook the Roman hierardij 
to its very foundations. * 

Wickliffe arose in England in 1360, and appealed fioia 
the pope to the word of God : but Hie real internal woimcl in 
the body of the Church was in his eyes only one of the 
numerous symptoms of the disease. 

John Huss preached In Bohejiiia a century before Litfiei 
preached in Saxony. He seems to have penetrate deeper 
than his predecessors into the essence of christian truths 
He prayed to Christ for grace to glwy only in his cross 
and in the inestimable humiliation of his suffsiings. Bat 
his attacks were directed less against ikQ errors of the 
Komish church than the scandalous lives of the clergy. Yet 
he was, if we may be allowed the expression, the John-- 
Baptist of the Reformation. The flames of his pile kindled 
a fire in the Church that cast ^brilliant light into the 
surrounding darkness, imd whose gWmarings were not te 
be so readily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words issued from 
the depths of hisjdungeon. He foresaw that a real refbrma*- 
tion of the Church was at hand. When driven out of 
Prague and compelled to wander through the fields of 
Bohemia, where an immense crowd followed his st^ and 
hung upon his words, he had cried out: "Hie wicked 
* Trefttiie on Antiohrist, a woA eomUfOpanirj with the NobU Ltyyon. 
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have begun by preparing a treacherous snare for tbe goose.* 
Bat if even the goose, which is only a domestic bird, a peace* 
fid uiimal, and whose flight is not yery high in -the aii^ 
has nevertheless broken ihrongfa their toils, other birds, 
soaring m(»re boldly towards tiie sky, will break through 
them with still greater force. Instead of a feeble goose, the 
truth will send forth eagles and keen-eyed Yultures."f Thia 
prediction was fiilfilled by the .reformers. 

When the yenerable priest had been summoned bj 
S^ismund's order before the council (^ Constance, and 
had been thrown into prison, the dii^[)el of Bethlehem, in 
which he had proclaimed the Gospel and the future triumphs 
of Christ, occupied his mind, much more than his own de- 
fence. One night the holy martyr saw in imagination, from 
Jhe depths of his dungeon, the (Hctur^ of Christ that he 
nad had painted on the walls of his oratory, effaced by the pope 
and his bishops. This vision distressed him: but on the 
next day he saw many painters occtipied in restoring these 
figures in greater number and in brighter colours. As 
soon as their task was ended, the painters, who were sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd, exclaimed : '^ Now let the 
popes and bishops come! theyshalinever efface them more T 
And many people rejoiced in BeUilehem, and I with them, 
adds JotoL Huss. — ^^ Busy yoursdf with your defence 
rather than with your dreams," said his faithful friend, 
the knight of Chlum, to whom he had communicated this 
vision. '^ I am no flreamer," rq)lied Huss, '^ but I maint<un 
this for certain, that the image of Christ will never be 
effeused. They have wished to destroy it, but it shall 
be painted afresh in aU hearts by much better preachers than 
myself! The nation that loves Christ will r^oice at this. 
And I, awaking from among the dead, and rising, so to 
qpeak, from my grave, shall leap with great joy."| 

A century passed away; and the torch of the Gospel, 
y^ted up anew by the reformers, illuminated indeed maiqf 
nations, that rejoi(^ in its brightness. 

* Hum in the Bohemiaa langaafi^ ngniilcf goo$e. 
t EpiBt J. Hubs, tempore Miaihemfttis MriptK^ 
$ Huify Epp. sab temp, coacilii icripta. 
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But it was not only among those ,.wliom tbe chnrcb 
of Rome looks npon as her adrersaries that the word 
of life was heard during these ages. Catholicism itself— 
let OS say it for our consolation— counts numerous witnesses 
to the truth within its pale. The prhnitife building had 
been consumed ; but a g^erous fire smouldered beneath its 
ashes, and from time to time sent forth many brilliant sparioi. 

It is an error to believe that Christianity did not exist 
before the Reformation, save under the Roman-catholic 
form, and that it was not till then that a section of the 
Church assumed the form of Protestantism. 

Among the doctors who flourished prior to the sixteenth 
century, a great number no doubt had a leaning towards 
the system which the Council of Trent put forth in J562; 
but many also inclined towards the doctrines professei- 
at Augsburg by the Protestants in 1530; and the majority 
perhaps oscillated between these tvfo poles. 

Anselm of Canterbury laid down as the very essence 
of Christianity the doctrines of the incarnation and atone- 
ment;* and in a work in which he teadies us how to 
die, he says to the departing^ soul: "Look only to the 
merits of Jesus Clirist." St. Bernard proclaimed widi a 
powerful voice the mysteries of Redemption. " If my sin 
Cometh from another," says he, " why should not my right- 
eousness be granted me in the same manner '? \ Assuredly it is 
better for me that it should be given mg, than that it should 
be innate.*'f Many schoolmen, and in later times tiie 
t%ancel!or Grerson, vigorously attacked the errors and abuses 
t)f Ihe Church. 

But let us reflect above all on the thousands of souls, 
obscure and unknown to the world, who have nevertheless 
been partakers of the real life of Christ. 

A monk named Arnold! every day offered up this fervent 
prayer in his quiet cell : " Lord Jesus Christ! I believe 
that thou alone art my redemption and my righteousness.'^ 

* Car Dens homo ! ~ 

t £t san^ mihi tutior donata qakm iimata. De Erroribns AbsBlardi, 
cap. 6. 

t Oedo ^od ta ft! Domine Jesa Christe, solna es mM Justitia et 
ctdemptio. Ldbnit^ script. Brunsw. iii. 996. 
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Cbistoidier of Uleniieim, a pious bishop of Basle, had his 
name inscribed 00. a picture painted on glass, which is 
still in that city, and smronnded it with this motto, 
which he^ desired to have continually before his eyes : " My 
hope is in the cross of Christ; I seek grace and n(^ woi^s.*** 

A poor Carthusian iriar, named Martin, wrote a touching 
confession, in which he sayl : " O most merciful God I I 
know that I cannot be saved and satisfy thy righteousness 
otherwise than by ^e merits, by the most innocent passion, 

and by the death of thy deariy beloved Son Holy Jesus I 

all my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not turn away 
from me the hands of thy love, for they have created me, 
fonned mej and redeaned me. Thou hast written my name 
with an iron pen, in great mercy and in an indelible manner, 
on thy side, on thy hands, and on thy feet," &c. &c. Then the 
good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden box, and 
enclosed it in a hole he made in the wall of his celLf 

The piety of brother Martin would never have been known, 
if the box had not been discovered on the 21st December 
1776, as some workmen were pulling down an old building 
tihat had formed part of the Carthusian convent at Basle. 
How many convents may not have concealed sudi treasuresi 

But these holy men possessed this touching fiuth for 
themselves alone, and knew not how to communicate it to 
odiers. Living in retirement, they could say more or lesn 
what broH^r Martin confided to his box : ^ And if I cannot 
€<Mife88 these tilings with my mouth, I confess them at least 
with my pen and witib my hearff The word of truth was in 
the sanetoary of afew {hous sonis; but, to use the language 
<rf die Gospel, it had not '' free course'* in die worid. 

However, if thqr did not always confess aloud tiie doctrine 
of salvation, tiiey^ were not afraid at least to protest openly, 
even in the bosom of the Church of Rome, against the abuses 
tiiat disgraced it 

. * l^pes mea eras Christi ; gratiAm, non opera qnsoro. 

t Sdens poese bm aliter non salvariy et tiM aatlsfiDero jM per meri* 
iniii fto. For theee and nnOar qaotatiossy see Fladoi, GuiaL Test. 
Yeritatis ; Wolfli Lect. Memorabiles ; MUlkr's Reliqnien, &o. 

4: Et ii httaj^nodieta eoaltteil neii poesnm hngoft, oonfiteor tameo 
Mrde fli Bcripto. 
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Searcdj kad the Councils of C^uitance and Bade, In 
which Huss and his disciples had been condemned, tenniu- 
ated ihdlr sittings, when this noble line of witnesses agunst 
^me, which we have pointed out, recommoiced with greater 
brilliancy. Men of generous dispositions, shocked at the 
abommafions of the papacy, arose like-ihe Old-Testanient 
prophets, whose fate they also shared, and uttered like them 
their denunciations in a voice of thunder. Thdr blood 
stamed the scaffolds, and their ashes were scattered to Ihd 
winds. 

Thomas Gonecte, a GanneHte friar, appeared in Flanders. 
He declared that '' the grossest abominations were pcaetaed 
at Kome, that the Church required a reform, and that so 
long as we served God, we should not fear the pope's ex- 
eonmiunications.''* All the country listened with enthusiasm; 
Borne condemned him to the stake in 14d2, and his coo- 
temporaries declared that he had been translated to heavteo.^' 

Cardinal Andrew, archbishop of Crayn, b^g s^t to Rome 
as the emperor's ambassador, was stti^ with dismay at di£H 
covering that the papal sanctity, in whidi he had devoutly 
believed, was a mere fiction; smd in his simplicity he addressed 
Sixtus IV. in the language of evangelical remomtranee. 
Mockery and persecution were his only answer. Upon this he 
endeavoured in 1482 to ass<Mnble a new council at Baild. 
'' The whole Church," said he, '< is shaken by divisMis, 
heresies, siims^ vices, unrighteousness, errors, and countless 
evils, so as to be nigh swallowed up by ih& devouring abyss 
of damnation.^ For this reiuton we proclaim a genend 
council for the reformation of the Catholic fedth and tliepiiri<u 
fication of morals." The arcUuc^p was thrown into ptbion, 
at Basle, wh^ he died. The inquisitor, Henify Institoos, who 
was the first to oppose him, uttered these remarkable words: 
'^ All the world cries out and doaands a council; but tiiero 
is no human power that can ref(Hrm the Church by a coundL 
The Most High will find other means, which are at piesent 

•B0rtniidd'Ajj|0Bti!^Hi8toix«a9<BntM8Be,p.788. Ftok^lSia 
t Ille sommo TiTit Ol^pow j^spMa MwHwa—s, Be Beftift «M. 

Infioe. 

jt A aor^ente gnrgite OiwaMioiiis M^^ i. U. BMiiaui Wtt, 

EooL S8M11L, XT. 347. 
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tinknown to us, although they may be at our very doors, to 
bring back the Church to its pristine condition."* ITiis re- 
markable proi^ecy, delivered by an inquisitor, at the very perioj^ 
of Luther's birth, is the best Hpology for the Reformation. 

Jerome Savonarola shortly after entering the Dominican 
order at Bologna in, 1475, devoted himself to continual 
prayers, fasting, and mortification, and cried, '' Thou, God, 
art good, and in iky goodness teach me thy righteousness."*}- 
He preached mOi energy in Florence, to which city he had 
removed in 1489. His voice carried conviction; his coun- 
tenance was Ht up with enthusiasm ; and his action possessed 
enchanting" grace, " We must regenerate Ae Church," said 
he; and he professed the great princifrfe that alone could 
effect this regeneration. "God," he exclaimed, "remits 
the sins of men, and justifies them by his mercy. Tliere are 
as many compassions in heaven as there are justified men 
upon earth ; for none are saved by their own works. No 
man can boast of himself; and if, in the presence of God, we 
could ask all these justified sinners — ^Have*you been saved 
by your own strengtii? — all would reply as with one voice, 
^ Not unto us, O Lord! not unto us; but to thy name be 
the glory r — ^Therefore, God, do I seek thy mercy, and I 
bring not unto thee my own righteousness ; but when by 
thy grace thou justifiest me, then liiy righteousness belongs 
unto me ; for grace is the righteousness of God. — So long, 
O man, so long as thou believest not, thou art, because of thy 
sin, destitute of grace. — God, save me by thy righteous- 
ness, that is to say, in thy Son, who alone among men was 
found without sinl" J Thus did the grand and holy doctrine of 
justification by faith gladden Savonarola's heart. In vain did 
the presi^nts of the Churches oppose him ;§ he knew that the 

* Alimn modnm AltisdaiBS proeurabHy nobis qtiidem pro nunc inoci^ 
nitam, lioet hea ! pro foribns ezistat, at ad pristinnin stftdun eceleaia re» 
doas. T. H. Hotting. Hist. Eccl. Sasd. xt. p. 413. 

-** Bonus es tu, et in bonitate ta&, dooe me justifioationes tuas. Bate* 
dvu. Vita Selectomm Yirorom, p. 112. Lond. 1681. 

% Meditati<»i6s inPsalmos; Pndklie sopm U S^umo; Qnanbonas 
Israeli, &c.; Sennones supra Arcbam Noe, &c. 

§ Inter omnes Terd persecvtoiei, potiwimftm Eodeda prssides. 
Batesiua,p. 118. 

VOL. I. 5 r^ \ 
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oracles 0/ God were £Eur above the visible Ghiqch, and that he 
must proclaim these oracles with the aid of the Charch, iidth- 
out it, or eren in spito of it " Fly," cried he, " fly fsur from 
)3abylonP and it was Home that he thus designated, and 
Rome erelong replied in her usual manner. In 1497, the 
infamous Alexander VL issued a brief against him; and in 
1498, torture and the stake terminated this reformer's life. 

John Vitrarius, a Franciscan monk of Toumay, whose 
monastic spirit does not appear to have been of a very lofty 
range, vigorously attacked the corruptions of the Church, " It 
is better to cut a child's throat (he said) than to place him in 
a religious order that is not reformed * — K thy curate, or any 
other priest,, detail a womaix in his house, you should go 
and drag the woman by force, or otherwise, out of the 
house. — There are some who repeat certain prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, that they may see her at the hour of death. 
But thou shalt see the devil, and not the virgin.** A recan- 
tation was required, and the monk gave way in 1498. 

John Lallier, doctor of the Sorbonne, stood forth in 1484 
ligamst the tyrsmnical dominion of the hierarchy. " AU the 
clergy," said he, "have received equal power from Christ 
— ^The Roman Church js not th^ head of other Omrches. — 
You sli^uld keep the commandments of God and of the 
apostles : and as for the commandments of bishops and all 
the other lords of the Church.... .♦they are but straw! They 
have ruined the Church by their crafty devices.f — ^The priests 
of the Eastern Church sm not by marrying, and I believe 
that in the Western Church we should not sm were wc also 
to marry. — Since the time of Sylvester, the Romish Church is 
no longer the Church of Christ, but a state-church — a money- 
getting church. — We are not bound toT)elieve jn the l^ends 
of the saints, any more than in the Chronicles of France." 

John of Wesalia, doctor of divinity at Erfurth, a man 
distinguished for his energy and talents, attacked the errors 
on which the hierarchy was founded, and proclaimed the 
Holy Scriptures as the only source of faith. " It is not re- 
ligion (by which he meant a monastic life) that saves us/ 

* D'Argintr^ CoIleGiio Judidonim 6» Notis EiTorilma» iL S40. 
t Ibidem. 
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saM Iw to the monks ; '' it is the grace of €h)d«— -God 
from all eternity has established a book in which he ha« 
written the names of all his elect Whoeyer is not inscribed 
therein, will never be so ; and whoerer is therein inscribed| 
will never see his name blotted out. — ^It is by the grace ol 
God alone that the elect are saved. He whom God is 
willing to save by the gift of his grace, will be saved, though 
all the priests in the world should wish to condemn and 
excommunicate him. And he whom God will condemn, 
though all should wish to save him, will nevertheless be 
eondemned.* — ^By what audacity do the successors of the 
apostlei^ enjoin, not what Christ has prederibed in his hclf 
books, but what they themselves have devised, carried 
away, as they are, by thirst for gold and by the desire of 
ruling? — I despise th^.Pope, the Church and the Councils, 
and I give Christ the ^ory.** Wesalia, having arrived 
gradually at these convictions, professed th^n boldly from the 
pulpit, and entered into communication with the delegates 
bmk the Hussites. Feeble, and bending under the wdght 
of years, a prey to sickness and leaning upon his stafi^this 
courageous old man appeared with tottermg steps bdbre the 
Inquisition, and perished in its dungeons in 1482. 

John of Goch, prior of Malines, about the same period, 
extolled christian liberty as the essaice of every virtue. 
He charged the prevailing doctrines with Pelagianism, 
and denominated Thomas Aquinas ^the prince of error." 
^ The canonical scriptures alone,'' said he, ''.are entitled to 
a sure confidence, and have an undeniable authority. The 
writings of the ancient Fathers have no authority, but so 
far as they are conformable with canonical truth;f The 
common proverb says truly: Satan would he oihamed to 
think pf vshat a monk dares undertake." • 

But the most remarkable of these fc^-erunners of the Re« 
formatioii was undoubtedly John Wessel, sumamed ^ the 
Light of the World," a man fall of courage and of love tot 

* £t quern Dens Tult damnare, ai omnea yellent hone Balyare, adhoo 
iste da^nxukretur. PandoxaDaninata,&c^l749. Mo|:iintise. 

i* Antiqaoram patrom soripta tantum habent auctoritatis, quantma 
oaaonioM T«ritati soni oonformia. typist Apologet Antwerp, 1521. 
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the tnith, who was doctor in diymity saccesriyely at CoIokimi, 
Louyam, Paris, Heidelberg, and Groningen, and of whom 
Luther says : " Had I read his works sooner, my enemies 
'might have thought I had derived every thing from Wessel, 
so much are we of one mind."* — *^ St. Paul and St James," 
says Wessel, " preach di£ferent but not contrary doctrines* 
Both maintain that ' the just shall live by faith;' but by a 
fifiith working by charity. He who, at the sound of the 
Qospel, believes, desires, hopes, trusts in the glad tidings, 
and loves Him who justifies and blesses him, f(»thwith 
yields himself up entirely to Him whom he loves, and 
attributes no merit to himself, since he knows tiiat df himsdf 
he has nothing.f — ^The sheep must discern the things on which 
he feeds, and avoid a corrupted nutriment, even when pre- 
sented by the shepherd himself. The people should follow 
the shepherd into the pastures ; but when he ceases to lead 
them into the pastures, he is no longer a shepherd, and 
then, since he does not fulfil his duty, the flock is not bound 
to follow him. Nothing is more e£fectual to the destruction 
of the Church than a corrupted clergy. All Christians, 
even the humblest and most simple, are bound to resist 
those who are destroying the Church. J We must obey 
the precepts of doctors and of prelates only according to 
the measure laid down by St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 21) ; that is to 
say, so far as, ' sitting in Moses' seat,' they teach according 
to Moses. We are God's servants, and not the pope's, as it 
b said : Thou shalt toorship the Lord thy God^ and him 
only shalt thou serve. The Holy Spirit has reserved to 
himself the work of renewing, vivifying, jHresarving, and 
increasing the imity of the Church, and has not abandcmed 
it to the Roman pontiff, who frequently cares nothmg 
about it. — ^Even her sex does not prevent a woman, if slm 
IS faithful and prudent, and if she has duurity shed alnroad 

• AA^ epirituB utriusque concordat. Farrago Wesaeli, in pr»f. 

t Extentua totos ct propensns in enm ^ucm amat, a qno credit, 
eopit, ^rat, oonfidit, jnatiftcatnr, nihU siM ipd tribnit, qui scit iiiliil 
Habere ex se. De Magnit. Passionia, cap. xltl Opera, p. 558. 

T Nenw magifl Eodesiam dertruit, qvAm cormptuB denis. Dertre- 
tt^i RMdemam onmesOiriBtiani tenentnrrcflistere. De Potcetale 
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ill ber he^ from being able to fed, Judge, approTe, and 
fcdde by a judgment that God will ratify." 

Thus, in proportion as the Reformation drew nigh, were 
the voices multiplied that proclaimed the truth. We might 
be led to say that the Church intended showing by thesei, 
means that the Reformation existed before Luther. Pro- 
testantism arose in the Church on the very day in which 
the germs of Popery showed themselves; as in tie political 
world'ccmservative principles have existed from the very 
moment when the despotism of nobles or the disorders of 
fisictionB have raised their heads. Protestantism was some- 
times even stronger than the P^^yacy in. the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation. What could Rome 
o{qK>se to all the witnesses we have just heard, at the time 
when their voices re-echoed through the ear^? — ^A few 
monks without either learning or piety. 

To this we may add, that the Reformation had taken root, not 
only among the. doctors of the Church, but also among the 
people. The opinions of Wickliffe, issuing from Oxford, 
bad spread over all Christendom, and had found adherents 
in Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, and Prussia. In Bohemia, 
from the very bosom of discord and of ^ar, had come forth at 
last a peacefril and christian conmiunity, reminding the world 
of the primitive Church, and giving powerful testimony to 
the grand principle of Gospel opposition, that '' Christ, and 
not Peter and his successors, is the rock on wh^h the Church 
Is founded." Belonging equally to the German and Scla- 
Toaic races, these simple Christians had sent forth mission- 
aries into the midst of the various nations who spoke their 
language, noiselessly to gain over followers to their opinions* 
Nicliolas Kuss, who was twice visited by them at Rostock, 
'began in 1511 to preach openly against the pope.* 

It is important to notice this state of afiGairs. When the 
Wisdom from on high shall utter his lessons in a still loude 
voice, there will be minds and hearts everywhere to listen 
to them. When the Husbandman, who has been continually 
traversing his Church, shall go forth to a new and to a 
greater sowing, the soil will be prepared to receive the grain. 
, • Wolfii Leot. Memorab^ ii. p. 27. 
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When the tnimpet of the Angel of the coyenant, that has never 
ceased to be heard in the world, shall send forth a loader 
peal, numbers will gird themselves to the battle. 

The Church already had a presentiment that the hour of 
#ombat was approaching. If more than one philosopher 
announced in some measure, during the last century, the 
revolution in which it closed, shall we be astonished that 
many doctors at th^ end of the fifteenth century had fore- 
seen the approaching change that would regenerate ibiQ 
Church? 

Andrew Proles, provincial of the Augustines, who fw 
nearly half a century presided over that congregation, and 
who, with unshaken firmness, maintained in his order the 
doctrines of St. Augustine, b^ing assembled with his brethren 
in the convent of Himmelspforte, near Wemigerode, used 
often to stop them while reading the Word of God, and 
say: "My brethren! ye hear the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures ! They declare that by grace we are what we are, 
and that by it alone we hold all that we possess. Whence 
&en proceed so much darkness and such horrible superjsti- 

tions? Oh, mybrethr^! Christianity needs a bold, and 

a great refbrm, and rfethinks I see it ahready approaching.^ 
Hien would the monks cry out, " Why do you not begin 
this reform yourself, and oppose such K doud of errors?" — 
** You see, my brethren," replied the aged provincial, " that 
I am bent with the weight of years, and weak in body, and 
tiiat I have not the learning, ability, and ^)quence, that so 
great an undertaking requires. But Qod will raise up a 
hero, who by his age, strength, talents, learning, genius, and 
eloquence, shall hold the foremost place. He will begin the 
Re^Hrmation ; he will oppose error, and Grod will give him 
boldnejss to resist the mighty ones of the earth."* An old 
monk of Himmelspforte, who had often heard these words, 
communicated them to Flacius. It was in the very order 
of which Proles was provindal that the Christian hero he 
foretold was to appear. 

A monk named John Hilten was an inmate of the Fraa* 

* ExeitabU DomlimB heroem, sstate, Tiribtui. Fladi CataL Testhim 
yeritati8,p.843. 
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dscaa eonveiit at Eisenigch in l^uringia. The proidiecief 
of Daniel and the KeTelation of St John were his especial 
study. Hq even wrote a commentary on these works, and 
censured the most flagrant abuses of the monastic life. * The 
exasperated monks threw him mto prison. His advanced 
age and the filthiness of his dungeon brought on a danger- 
ous illness : he asked for the superior, and the latter had 
searcely arrived before he burst into a violent paniion, 
and without listening to the prisoner's complaints, bitteriy 
abused his doctrine, that was opposed, adds the chronicle, 
to the monks' kitchen. The Franciscan, fiurgetting his 
malady and groaning heavily, replied : ^ I bear your insults 
cahnly for the love of Christ ; for I have said nothing that 
can endanger the monastic state : I have only censured its 
most crying abuses. But," continued he (according to 
what Melancthon records in his Apology for the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith), '' another man will arise in the year 
of our Lord 1516 : he will destroy you, and you shall not he 
able to resist Um.^* John Hilten, who had pro^^esied 
that the ^d of the world would come in 1651, was less 
mistaken in pointing out the year when the future Re- 
former would appear. Not long after, he was bom m a 
small village at a little distance from the monk's dungeon : 
in this very town of Eisenach he commenced his studies, 
and only one year later than the imprisoned friar had stated, 
he publicly entered upon the Reformation. 

* Alios qnidem yeniet... Apologia Confl Aug. xiil.« De Yotis Moq« 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Third Preparation— Letters— Revival— Recollections of Antiquity in 
Italy— Influence <^ the Homanists— Chdstianity of Dante— YiUla— 
Infidelity in Italy— Platonic Philosophy— Commenoement of Learning 
in Crermany— Young Students— Printing— Characteristics of German 
Literature— The Learned and the Schoolmen— A New World— Reuchlin 
— Reuchlin in Italy— His Labours— His Influence in Germany— Mys- 
ticism— Contest wHh the Dominicans. 

Thus princes and people, living members of the Church and 
theologians, were labouring each in their sphere to prepare 
the work which the sixteenth century was to accomplish. 
But the Reformation was destined to find another auxiliary 
in learning. T^ie human mind was gaining strength. This 
circumstance alone would have wrought its emancipation. 
Let but a small seed fall near a time-eaten wall, and as the 
tree grows up, the wall will be overthrown. 

The Homan pontiff had constituted himself the guardian 
of the people) and his superior intelligence rendered this an 
easy task. For a long time he had kept them in a state (A 
pupilage, but now they were breaking bounds on every 
side. This venerable guardianship, which derived its origin 
from the principles of eternal life and civilisation that Rome 
had communicated to the barbarous nations, could no longer 
be exercised without opposition. A formidable antagonist 
had taken up his position against^ it in order to control it. 
Tlie natural tendency of the human mind to expand, 
to examine, to learn, had given birth to this new power. 
Men's eyes were opened : they demanded a reason for each 
^ step taken by this long-venerated guide, under whose direc- 
tion they had walked in silence, so long as their eyes were 
closed. The nations of modem Europe had passed the age of 
infancy ; their manhood was beginning. Their artless and 
credulous simplicity had given wiy to an inquiring spirit,— 
to a reason impatient to fatlj^om things to the very bottonou 
They asked what had been God's object in making a revela* 
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(ton to die. world, and whether men had a right to set them- 
mires up as mediators between God and their brethren. 

One tiling only could have saved the Church : this was to 
eteyate itself stiU higher than the people. To be on a level 
with them was not sufficient. But men soon found, on the 
contrary, tha!t she was much below them. She began to 
take a downward course, at the very time that they were 
ascending.' When men began to soar towards the regions 
of intelligence, the priesthood was found engrossed in earthly 
pursuits and human interests. It is a phenomenon that has 
often been renewed in history. The eaglet's wings had 
grown; and there was no man whose hand could reach it 
and stay its flight 

It was in Italy that the human mind first began to soar 
above the earth. 

The doctrines of the schoolmen and romantic poetry had 
never reigned undbturbed in that peninsula. Some faint 
recollections of antiquity had always remained in Italy, — ^re- 
edlections that were revived in great strength towards the 
end of the Middle Ages, and which erelong communicated a 
fresh impulse to me himian mind. 

Ahready in the fourteenth century had Dante and Petrarch 
revived the credit of the ancient Roman poets ; at the same time 
the former placed the mightiest popes in his " Infemo"," and 
the second called with boldness for the primitive constitution 
of the Church. At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
J<^ of Ravenna taught the Latin literature with great re- 
nown at Padua and Florence ; and Chrysoloras interpreted 
the masterpieces of Greece at Florence and at Pavia. 

While learning was thus issuing from the prisons in 
which it had been held captive in Europe, the East imparted 
fresh light to the West. The standard of Mahomet, planted 
on the walls of Constantinople in 1453, had driven its learned 
men into exSe. They had carried the learning of Greece 
with them into Italy. The torch of the ancients rekindled 
the minds that had been for ages quenched in darkness. 
G«orge of Trebizond, Argyropolos, Bessarion, Lascaris, Chal- 
oondylas, and many others, inspired the West with their 
own love for Greece and its noble works of geniuk Tlie 
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patiriotisdn of th^ Italiam waa awakened ; aiid thece-drose M' 
Italy a great number of learned men, among whom sho&e 
Grasparino, Aurispa, Aretino, Poggio, and Vdla, who en- 
deavoured in like manner to restore the writers erf ancient 
Rome to the honour they merited. There was at that period 
a great burst of light, and Rome was doomed to suffer by it 

This passion for antiquity which took possession of the 
humanistty shook in the most eleyated minds their attach** 
ment to the Church, for "no man can serve two msisters.^ 
At the same time, the studies to which they devoted 
themselves, placed at the disposition of these learned m^ 
a method entirely new and unknown to the schoolmen, of 
examining and judging the teaching of the Church. Finding . 
in the Bible, mud^ more ^an in the works of theologians, 
the beauties that charmed them in the classic authors, 
the humanhtg were fully inclined to place the Kble above 
the doctors. They rdiwrmed the taste, and thus prepared 
the way for the Reformation of the faith. . 

These scholars, it is true, loudly protested that their 
studies did not strike at the faith of the Church; yet they 
attacked the schoolmen long bdbre the^Reform^s dM, 
and turned into ridicide those barbarians, those " Teutons," 
who had existed but not lived.* Some even proclaimed 
the docirines of the Gospel, and laid hands on what Rome 
held most dear. Dante, although adhering to many Romish 
doctrines, had already proclaimed the power of faith, as did 
the reformers; ^' It is true faith that rend^s us citizens of . 
heaven," said hcf /^ Faith according to the Gospel is the 
principle of life ; it is the spark that, spreading daily more 
and more, becomes a living flame, and shines on us, like a 
star in heaven. Without faith there is no good woi^, nor 
upright life, that can avail us. However great be (he sin, 
the arms of Divine grace are wider still, and embrace. all 
who turn to God.J The soid is not lost through the 
anathemas of the pontiff; smd eternal love can still reach 

* Qfli ne Tiyentes qaidem yirebant. Politiani Epp* ix. 8. 

f Parad. xxiv. 44. 

X OrribO Airon li peccati miei ; 

I^ la lipnU Itifinita ha si fijaa tiraoda, 

GliepratjteadoliefiriTiolTeAlAi. Puvilor* iiL 121-13L 
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it, fio long as hope retains her verdant blossom.* From God, 
(torn God alone, cometh our righteousness by faith." And 
speaking of the Church, Dante exclaims : ^' my bark, how 
deeply art thoa laden 1 Constantine, what mischief has been 
engendered, I will not say by thy conversion, but by that 
offering which the wealthy father then received from thee T 

Somewhat later, Laurentius Valla applied the study of 
antiquity to the opinions of the Church; he denied the 
authenticity of the correspondence between Christ and King 
Abgar; he rejected the tradition of the drawing np of the 
Apostles' Creed ; and sapped the foundation on which reposed 
the pretended donation of Constantine.-i- 

Still this great light which the study of antiquity ihrew 
out in the fifteenth century was calculated only to destroy: 
it could not build iip. Neither Homer nqr Virgil could save 
ihe Church. The revival of learning, sciences, and arts, 
was not the principle of the Reformati<m. The paganism of 
the poetis, as it reaj^peared in Italy, rather confirmed the 
paganism of the heart. The scepticism of the followers 
of Aristotle, and the contempt for every thing that did 
not appertain to philology, took possession of many literai;y 
men, and engendered an incr^ulity which, even while 
affecting submission to the Church, attacked the most 
important truths of religion. Peter Pomponatius, the most 
disdnguished representative of this impious tendency, 
puUicly taught at Bologna and Padua that the immor- 
tality of the soul and the doctrine oif providence were mere 
phflosophieal problems.:^ John Francis Pico, nephew of 
Pico of Mlrandola, spesJcs of one pope wbo did not believe 
in God;§ and of another who, having acknowledged to a 
friend his disbelief in the immortality of the soul, appeared 
to him one night after death, and said : '' Alas I the eternal 
fire that i^ now consuming me makes me feel but too 

* Per lor naladizion iH non si perde, 

Che non possa toniaar I'eterno amore, 

Mentre die la speranza ba fior del rerde. Pnxgator. iiL 184-18(>. 
i* De ementiti Constantini donaUone dedamatio ad Papam. Op^ 
fiMO^lSiS. 
t ]>e Immortalitate Anima* Be PnedesUnatioiie e( ProTideiitia« Am. 
IQniiiillaiiiDeameredeni. J. F. Piei de Fide, Opp. tt. sao. 
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sendbly the immorti^ of that soul which I had thoui^t 
would die with the body T This may remind us of those 
remarkaMe words spoken, it is asserted, by lieo X. to his 
secretary Bembo : " Every age knows how usefiil this 

fable of Christ has been to us and ours*** Contemptible 

superstitions were attacked, but incredulity with its disdain«» 
fttl and mocking sneer was set up in their place. To laugh 
vX every thing, even at what was most holy, was the fashion 
and the badge of a freethinker. Religion was considered only 
as a means of governing the world, '' I fear,** said Erasmus 
in 1516, " that with the study of ancient literature, the olden 
paganism will reappear." 

It is true that tiien, as after the ridicule of the Augustan 
i^e, and as even in our days after the sneers of the last 
century, a new Platonism arose £md attacked this rash 
scepticisiQ, and sought, like thc^ philosophy of the present 
times, to inspire a certain degree of respect for Christianity, 
and to rekindle a religious feeling in the heart. The Medici 
at Florence encouraged these efforts <^ the Platonists. But 
no merely philosophical religion can ever regenerate the 
Church or the world. It may lose its strength in a kind 
of mystical enthusiasm ; but as it is supercilious, and de- 
spises the preaching of the cross of Christ, pretending to see 
in the Gospel doctrines little else but figures and symbols, 
incomprehensible to the majority of mankind, it will ever be 
powerless to reform and save. 

What then would have been the result, had red Christi- 
anity not reappeared in the world, and if faith had not once 
more filled all hearis with its own strength and holiness ? 
The Reformation preserved both religion and society. If 
the Church of Rome had had God's glory and the welfare of 
the people, at heart, she would have welcomed the Reforma- 
tion with joy. But what was this to a Leo the Tenth ? 

And yet a torch could not be lighted in Italy without 
its rays shining beyond the Alps. The afiaurs ai the 
Church kept up a continual intercourse between this pemn- 
sula and the othei parts of Christendom. The hijahoflrvamM 
felt erelong the superiority and superciliousness of the 
* £a dd Christo fabula. Monitti Hist PafwtiW, p. 820. 
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Italians, and began to hQ ashamed of tiieir defects aH 
lai^^nage and of style. A few young noblemen, such as 
Dalberg, Langen, and Spiegelberg, burning with the desire of 
knowledge, visited Italy, and brought back to Germany 
and imparted to their Mends the learning, the grammar, 
and the classic authors th^ so much desired.* Soon there 
appeared a man of distinguished talents, Rodolph Agricola, 
whose learning and genius won for him as great yeneration 
as if he had lived in the age of Augustus or of Pericles. 
The ardour of his mind and the fatigues of the school 
wore him out in a few years; but in the intercourse of 
private life he had trained up noble disciples, who carried 
their master's zeal over all Germany. Often when assembled 
around liim had they deplored the darkness of the Church, 
and asked why St Paul so frequently rq^eats that men 

arc justified by faith and not by works.f At the feet 

ei these new teachers was soon gathered a youthful but rude 
band of scholars, living upon alms, studying without books ; 
and who, diyided into societies of priests of Bacchus, arque^ 
busiers, and others, passed in disorderly troops from town 
to town, and from school to schooL No matter ; these strange 
e^panies were the beginning of a literary public. Gradually 
the masterpieces of antiquity issued from the (xerman presses 
and supplanted the schoohnen; and the art (rf printing, 
discovered at Mentz in 1440, multiplied ihe voices that 
boldly remonstrated against the corruptions of the Church, 
and tiiose not less powerful, which invited the human mind 
mto new paths of inquiry. 

The study of ancient literature produced very different 
effects in Grermany from those which followed it in Italy and 
in France: it was there combined with £aith. The Germans 
immediately looked for the advantage that might accrue to 
religion from these new literary pursuits. What had produced 
in Italian minds little more than a minute and barren refine- 
ment of the imderstanding, pervaded the whole being of the 
Gentians, T^armed their hearts, aiid prepared them for a 

• Hamelmann, Relatio Hist. This first impulse has been erroneoittly 
Mcribed to Thomas a Kempis. Delprat oyer G. Groote, p. 280. 
t Fide Jttstos esse. Melancth. Decl. i. 602. 
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brighter light. The first restorers of learning in Italy and in 
France were remarkable for their levity, and frequently also 
for their immorality. Their successors in Grermany, animated 
by a serious feeling, zealously went in search of truth. 
Italy, offering. up her incense to literature and profane 
learning, beheld the rise of a sceptical opposition. Germany, 
occupied with deep theological questions, and thrown back 
upon herself, saw the rise of an opposition based on faith. 
In the one country the foundations of the Church were 
undermined ; in the other they were re-established on their 
true basis. A remarkable society was formed in the empire, 
composed of liberal, generous-minded, and learned men, 
who counted princes among their number, and who en- 
deavoured to make learning profitable to religion. Some 
brought to their studies the humble faith of children ; 
others, an enlightened and penetrating intellect, inclined 
perhaps to overstep the bounds of legitimate freedom and 
criticism : yet both contributed to clear the entrance of the 
temple from the superstitions that had encumbered it. 

The monkish theologians perceived their danger, and 
began to clamour against these very studies which they had 
tolerated in Italy and France,, because they had there gone 
hand in hand with frivolity and profligacy. A conspiracy 
^as formed amongst them against literature and science, 
■for behind them faith was seen advancing. A monk, 
cautioning a person against the heresies of Erasmus, was 
asked in what they consisted. He acknowledged that he 
bad not read the work of which he was speaking, and could 
only say that " it was written in too pure Latinity.** 

The disciples of learning and the scholastic divines soon 
came to open war. The latter beheld with alarm the move- 
ment that was taking place in the realms of intellect, and 
thought that immobility and darkness would be the surest 
guardians of the Church. It was to save Rome that they 
opposed the revival of letters ; but in this they contributed 
to its M. Rome herself had ja, great share in producing 
this result Momentarily led astray under the pontificate 
of Leo X., she deserted her old friends, and clasped her young 
adversaries in her arms/ Pof^ and leariiing fomied an 
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iffiaace ^iat [Rented likely to diBsolre the imion between 
the monastic otdets and the hierarchy. The popes did not 
at ihe first glance perceive that what they had taken for a 
plaything was in reality a sword that might cause th^ 
death. In like manner, during the last century, princes 
w^e seen wel^ming:to their courts political and philoso- 
phical principles which, had they yielded to all their in- 
fluences, wouM have overturned their thrones. Such an 
alliance was not of long duration. Learning went forward, 
without a care as to what might endanger the power of its 
patron. The monks and schoolmen were weU aware that to 
desert the pope would be to abandon themselves: and the 
pqpe, notwithstanding the brief patronage he accorded to 
the fine arts, was not less active, when he saw the danger, 
in taking measures the most coiitrary to the spirit of the 
times. 

The universities defended themselves, as best they could, 
against the intrusion of this new light. Rhagius was ex- 
pelled #om Ck)logne, Cdtes from Leipsic, and Hermami von 
dem Busch from Rostock. Still the new doctors, and the 
ancient classics mth them, gradually established th^nsehres, 
and firequently with the aid of the ruling princes, in these 
superior academies. In desf^te of the schoolmen, societies 
of ^^ammarians and of poets were soon formed in t£em. 
Every thing was to be converted into Greek and Latin, 
even to their very names. How could the admirers of 
Sophocles and of Virgil be known by such barbarous appel- 
lations as Ejachenbei^er or Schwarzerd? At the same 
time a spirit of independence spread through the tmiversities. 
The students were no longer seen in setdinarist fashion^ with 
their books under their anns, walking demurely, respect- 
fiifly, and with downcast eyes, behind their masters. The 
petulance of Martial and of Ovid had piassed into these new 
disciples of the Muses. They hailed with transport Uie 
ridicule heaped on the diatectic thedogians ; and the heads 
of the literary movem«it were, sometimes accused of fevorn^- 
ing, and even of exciting, the disorderly proceedings of the 
scholars. -^^ 

Tfau^ a iKW wpiid, sgrjmg out of aft^uity, had arisen i^ 
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ihemidstc^ihe world of the liiGddle Ages. The two parties 
eoald not avoid coming to blows : a stm^le was at hand* 
It was the mildest champion of literature, an old man 
drawing near the close of his peaceM career, who was to 
begin tiie confiict 

In order that the truth might {Nrove triumphant, it was 
necessary first that the weapons by which she was to con* 
Iquer should be Inrought forth from the arsenals where 
diey had lain buried for ages. These weapons were the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New. Testament It was 
necessary to reyiye in Christendom the love and the study of 
sacred Greek and Hebrew learning. The man whom the 
providence of ,6od selected for this taskr was named John 
Reuchlin. 

The sweet voice of a child had been remarked in the 
choir of the church at Pforzheim, and had attracted the 
notice of the Margrave of Baden. It was that of John 
Beuchlin, a boy of agreeable manners and lively disposition, 
the son of a worthy burgess of that town. Ilie margrave 
soon showed him especial &vour, and made choice of him 
in 1473 to accompany his son Frederick to*the university of 
Paris. 

The son of the usher of Pforzheim, in transports of joy, 
arrived with the prince at this school, then the most celebrated 
of the West Here he found the Spartan Hermonymos and 
John Wessd, the light of the world ; and had now an oppoi^ 
tunity of studying Greek and Hebrew under able mast^ 
of which languages there was at that time no professor in 
Germany, and of which lie was one day to be the restorer in 
^e home of the Reformation. The young and indigent 
German transcribed for rich^ students the rhapsodies of 
Homer and the orations of Isocrates, gaining thus Hie 
means of prosecuting his own studies and of purchasing 
books. 

But he heard other things firom the mouth of Wessel, 
that made a deep impression on Ins mind. ''The popes 
may err. All human satisfactions are blasphemy against 
Christ, who has reconciled and completely justified the 
Ionian race. To GM alone bdongs the power of giving 
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plenary absolution. It is not necessaij to ernddSB our sias 

to the priest There is no purgatory unless it be Qoi him- 
self, who is a devouring fire, and who deanseth from all 
litipurity." 

Reuchlin had barely attained the age of twenty years, 
when he taught pliilosophy and Greek and Latin at Basle; 
and — ^what then passed for a miracle — a German was heaid 
speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel uneasy, when they saw 
these generous spirits searching into the ancient treasures. 
" The Romans make wry faces," said Reuchlin, " and cry 
out, pretending that all these literary pursuits are contrary 
to the Romish piety, because the Greeks are schismatics. 
Oh I what toil and suffering must be undergone to restore 
wisdom and learning to Germany 1" 

Not long after, Eberhard of Wurtemberg inyited Reuchlin 
to Tubingen to adorn that rising university. In 1483, he 
took him with him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and 
John Pico of Mirandola, were his friends and companions 
at Florence. At Rome, when Eberhard had a solemn 
audience of the pope, surrounded by Ms cardinals, Reuch- 
lin delivered an address in such pure and elegant Latinity^ 
that the assembly, who expected nothing of the kind from a 
barbarous German, nvas filled with astonishment, and the 
pontiff exclaimed : " This man certainly deserves to rank 
with the best orators of France and Italy." 

Ten years later Reuchlin was compelled to take refuge 
at Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape 
the vengeance of Eberhard's successor. Philip, in conjunc- 
tion with John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend 
and chancellor, endeavoured to diffuse the Ught that was 
beginning to dawn in every part of Germany. Dalberg 
liad founded a library, which was open to all the learned. 
On this new stage Reuchhn made great efforts to destroy the 
barbarism of his countrymen. 

Having been sent by the elector in 1498 on an important 
mission to Rome, he employed all the time and money 
he could spare, either in improving himself in the Hebrew 
language under the learned Israelite, Abdias Sphoma, or in 
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pnrdiasiBg aH tbe Greek and Hel»rew mftQuscr^s be coald 
find, with a view of employing them as so mmj torches 
to increase in his own country the light which was already 
beginning to appear. 

Argyropolos, an illustrious Greek, was then at Rome 
explaining to a numerous auditory the ancient manreb 
of his national literature. The learned ambassador proceeded 
with his attendants to the hall where this doctor was lectur- 
ing, and on his entrance saluted the master, and deplored 
the misfortunes of Greece, then expiring under the blows 
of the Ottomans. The astonished scholar asked his yisitOT, 
" Where do you come from, and do you understand Greek ?** 
Reuchlin answered, ^^ I am a German, and I am not 
entirely ignorant of your language." At the request (^ 
Argyropolos, he read and explained a passage from Thucy- 
dides, which the professor haj^ned to have before him. 
Updn this Argyropolos, struck with astonishment and grie^ 
exclaimed, " Alas ! alas I the fugitive and exiled Greece has 
gone to hide herself beyond the Alps I " 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Germany and. of 
ancient and learned Greece met in the palaces of Rome ; thus 
the East and the West embraced in this resort of the world, 
and the one poured into the lap of the other those intel- 
lectual treasures which it had snatched from the barbarism 
of the Ottomans. God, whenever his plans require it, 
brings together in an instant, by some great catastrophe, 
the things which seemed destined to remain for ever 
separated. 

Reuchlin, on his return to Germany, was able to take 
up his residence again at Wurtemberg. It was at this time 
he accomplished those labours that were so useful to Luther 
and to the Reformation. This man, who, as Count Palatine, 
occupied a distinguished place in the empire, and who, 
is philosopher, contributed to lower Aristotle and exalt 
Plato, drew up a Latin dictionary which superseded those 
of the schoolmen; wrote a Greek grammar which greatiy 
facilitated the study of that language; translated and 
explained the Penitential Psalms; corrected the Vulgate; 
and — ^whieh is his chief merit and glory—- was the first 
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Beuehlin hj Una labour reopened the longHsealed books <4 
ihe old coyenanty and thus raised, as he says himself '^a 
monument more durable than brass." 

But Beuehlin endeayoured to promote the cause of truth 
as much by his life as by his writings. By his lofty stature, 
bis commanding person, and his engaging address, he im- 
mediately gained the confidence of all with whom he had to 
deal. His thirst for knowledge was only equalled by his 
zeid in communicating vrhat he had learnt. He spared 
neitiiier money nor labour to Introduce into Grermany the 
editions of the classic writers' as they issued from the Italian 
presses ; and thus the usher's son ^d more to enli^ten his 
fellow-countrymen than rich corporations or mighty princes* 
Hk influence oyer youth was Vtery extensiye ; and who can 
estknate all that ^e Beformation owes to him in that 
reqiect? We will mention only one instance. His cousin, 
a young man, the son of a skilful and celebrated armourer 
named Schwarzerdy came to reside with his sister Elisabeth, 
in order to study under his direction. Beuehlin, delighted 
at beholding the genius and industry of his youthful scholar, 
adopted him as his son. Good adyice, presents of books, 
example, — nothing was spared to make his relatiye useful 
to the Church and to his country. He was charmed at 
seeing the work i^rosper under his eyes; and finding the 
Grerman name of Schwarzerd too harsh^ he translated it into 
Greek, according to tli^ fashi(m of the times, and named the 
young student Melancthan. This was the illustrious friend 
of Luther. 

But grammatical studies could not satisfy BeuchUm 
Imitating his Jewish teachers, he began to study the mystie 
meaning of the Word. " Gtod is a spirit," said he, '* the 
Word is a breath, man breathes, God is Ae Word. The 
names which He has giyen to himself are an echo of 
etermty."* He thought with the Cabalists that man can 
ascend from symbol to symbol, and from form to fbrm to the 
last and purest of all forms, — ^to that which regulates the 
kingdom of the f^tf 

•DeTerboMizifloo. f De AxU CibalMoa. 
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Wlule Beu^in was befwiUtering himself in these peecefol. 
aad abstract i^iearches, the hostility of the sdioolmen, sud- 
denly and very much against his will, forced him into a violent 
contest that was one of the preludes to the Beformation. 

There dwelt at Cologne one PfefiferkjOm, a baptized rabbi, 
and intimately connected with the inquisitor Hochstraten. 
This man and the Dominicans solicited and obtained from 
the Emperor Maximilian — ^perhaps with very good intentions 
— an order by virtue of which the Jews were to bring 
all their Hebrew books (the Bible only excepted) to the 
town-hall of the place in which they resided. Here these 
writings Vere to be burnt. The motive put forward was, 
that Ihey were full of blasphemies against Jesus Christ. 
It must be acknowledged they were at least full of absur- 
dities, and that the Jews themselves would have been no 
great losers by the proposed measure. 

The ^nperor invited Reuchlin to give his opinion upon 
these wor^. The learned doctor particularly singled out, 
the books written against Christianity, leaving them to their, 
destined fate ; but he endeavoured to save the rest. '^ The 
best way to convert the Israelites," added he, " would be 
to establish two professors of the Hebrew language in each 
university, who should teach the theologians to read the 
Bible in Hebrew, and thus to refute the Jewish doctors.'' 
In consequence of this advice the Jews had thmr J)ooks re- 
stored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like hungry ravrais who 
see their prey escaping them, raised a furious dmnour. 
They picked out different passages from Reuchlin's work, 
perverted their meaning, declared the author a heretic, 
accused him of a«secret inclination to Judaism, and threat- 
ened him with the dungeons of the Inquisition. Reuchlin 
at first gave wtty to alarm ; .but as these men became daily 
more insolent, and prescribed disgraceful conditions, he pub- 
lished in 1513 a " Defence against his Cologne Slanderers," 
in which he described the whole party in the liveliest colours. 

The Dominicans swore t^be avenged, and hoped, by a 
stroke of authority, to uphold their tottering power. Hoek- 
straten had a ^Imnal formed at Ments against Beuchlin, 
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and the imtings of tins learned man were cmnmitted to 
the flames. Then the innoyatorsy the masters and disciples 
of the new school, feeling themselves all attacked in the 
person of Renchlin, rose up like one man. The times 
were changed: Grermany and literature were not Spain and 
ihe Inquisition. This great Hterary movement had called a 
pabiic opinion into existence; Even the superior clergy 
were almost entirely gained over to it. Eeuchlin appealed 
to Leo X^ This pope, who was no Mend to the ignorant 
i|nd fanatical monks, referred the whole matter to the 
Bishop of Spires, who declared Eeuchlin innocent, and 
oondenmed the monks to pay the expenses of the investiga- 
tion. The Dominicans, those stanch supporters of the 
Papacy, had recourse in their exasperation to the infedHble 
decrees of Rome ; and Leo X., not knowing how to act 
between these two hostile powers, issued a mandate de 
tvpeirsedendo, 

l%is union of learning with fisiith is one of the features 
^ the Reformation, and distinguishes it both from the 
estabfishment of Christianity and from the religious revivals 
ci the present day. The Christians contemporary with 
ibe Apostles had against them all the refinement of their 
age; and, with very few exceptions, it is the same with 
those of our times. The majority of learned men were 
with the reformers. Even public opinion was favourable 
to them. THe work thus gained in extent ; but perhaps it 
lost in depth. 

Luther, acknowledging all that ReuchHn had done« wrote 
to him shortly after his victory over the Dominicans : 
*^ Hie L(ml has been at work in you, that the light of 
Holy Scdpture might begin to shme in that Germany 
niiere for so many ages, alas! it was not only stifled but 
eatiTdy extinct."* 

^Mj^TOtoJ. Beuehttii. IVaaet 1687.--l&7«riiofl; J. BeaflhUa mid 
•eiaeZA BodliitlflSn. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

Knami8«-Enunmfl a Canon— At Paris— His Geninf— His RepntatioD^ 
His Influence— Popular Attack— Praise of Folly— Gibes— Churchmen 
—Saints— Folly and the Popes— Attack on Science— Principles- 
Greek New Testament— His Profession of TaitlL—His Labenrs and 
Influence— His Failings— Ti^o Parties— Reform without Yiolenoe— 
Was such possible t— Unreformed Church— His Timidity — ^His Indeci- 
sion—Erasmus loses his Influence with all Parties. 

One man — the great writer of the opposition at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century — ^had ahready appeared, who 
considered it as the grand afEair of his life to attadc ihe 
doctrines of the schools and of the convents. 

Renchlin was not twelye years old when ihis great 
genius of the age was bom. A man of no small yiyacity 
and wit, named Gerard, a natiye of Gouda in the Low 
Countries, loyed a physician's daughter. The principles 
of Christianity did not govern his Hfe, or i^ least his 
passions sUeneed them. His par^ts and his nine brothers 
purged him to unbrace a monastic life. He fled from his 
home, leaving the object of his a£fections on the point 
of becopiing a mother, airi repaired to Bome. The foal 
Maigm-et gave birth to a son, Gerard was not informed 
of it ; and some time after he received from his parents the 
intelligence that she whom he had loved was.no more 
Overwhelmed with !grie^ he entered the priesthood, and 
devoted himself, enturely to the service of God« He returned 
to Holland: lldargaret was sjaXi living! She would not 
marry another, aid Greraid . remained faithfU to his saeor- 
dotal vows. Their affection was conc^tred on Hmx son. 
'B4S mother badtak^ the tendraest care^himt the father, 
after his return, sent him to school, aldievgh he was only 
four yean oM. He was not yet thirteen, when his teadier, 
Sinthemius of Deventer, one day embraced him with rapture, 
exclaiming, ^ This child will attain the highest pmnade of 
teaming T It was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
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About iliis time his mother died, and not long after Yum 
broken-hearted £ather followed* her to the gralye. 

The youthftil Erasmus* was now alone. He entertained 
the greatest dislike for a monastic life, which his guardians 
urged him to embrace, but to which, from his very birth, we 
might say, he had been opposed. At last, he was persuaded 
to enter a convent of canons regular, and scarcely had he 
done so when he felt himself .oppressed by the weight of 
his vows. He recovered a little liberty, and we soon find 
him at the court of the Archbishop of Cambray, and some- 
what later at the university of Paris. He there pursued h\a 
studies in extreme poverty, but with the most indefatigaUe 
industry. As soon as he could procure any money, he 
employed it in purchasing — ^first, Greek works, and then 
(dothes. Frequently did the indigent Hollander solicit m 
vain the g^ierosity of his protectors ; and hence, in after- 
life, it was his greatest delight t<f furnish the means of 
anpport to youthful but poor students. Engaged without 
int^mission in the pursuit of truth and of knowledge, he 
reluctantly assisted in the scholavtic disputes, and shrank 
from the study of theology, lest he should discover any enon 
in it, and be in consequence denouncol as a heretic. 

It was at this period that Erasmus became conscious of 
hb powers. In the study of the ancients he acquued a 
eorredtness and elegance of style, that placed him far above 
the most eminent schdaxs of Paris. He began to teach ; 
and thus gained powerful friends^ He published some 
writings, and was rewarded by admiration and applause. 
He knew the public taste, and shaking o£f the last ties of the 
sdiools and of the cloister, he devoted himself entirely to 
iitecatnre^ displaying in all biS' writings those shrewd ob- 
s^vations, that dear, lively, and aili^tened wit which at 
m{» amuse and instruct. 

The habit of apidication, whidi he contra(^ed t^ tlm 
penod) dung to him all his life : even in his journeys, whidi 
mm usually on horseback, he w^ not idle. He used to 

* His mme wm properly Cferar4^ like his fother's. This Dutch ntam 
U iniisUted iato Utin WetUbriut, WeU-beknred}* •ad into Oiwk 
iJBnumut), 
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eompose on the road, while lidmg across the country, and 
as soon as he reached the inn, committed his Noughts to 
writing* It was .thns he composed his celebrated Praise of 
FoUy, in a journey from Italy to England.* 
' Erasmus early acquired a great reputation among the 
learned: but the exasperated monks vowed deadly yengeance 
against him. Courted by princes, he was inexhaustible in 
finding excuses to escape from their invitations. He pre- 
ferred gaming his living with the printer Frobenius by cor- 
recting books, to living surrounded with luxury and favours 
in the splendid courts of Charles V., Henry Vni., or 
Francis L, or to encircling his head wiUi the cardinal's hat 
that was offered him.f 

Henry the Eighth having ascended the throne in 1509, 
IxNrd Mountjoy invited Erasmus, who had already been in 
England, to come and cultivate literature under the sceptre 
of their Octavius. In 1510 he lectured at Cambridge, 
maintaining with ArchbiSlK^ Warham, John Colet, and 
Sir Thomas More, tiiose friendly relations which continued 
untU then: death. In 1516 he visited Basle, where he took 
up his abode in 1521. 

What was his influence on the Refcnrmation? 

It has been overrated by one party, and depreciated by 
another. Erasmus never was, and never could have been, a 
refimner ; but he prepared the way for others. Not <mlj did 
he diffuse over his age a love of learning, and a spirit of in- 
quiry and examination that led others much farther than he 
went himself; — ^but still more, under the. protection of great 
prelates and powerful pinces, he was able to unvdl and 
combat the vices of the Church by the most cutting satires. 

Erasmus, in feust, attacked the mcmks and the prevaiihig 
abuses in two ways. He first adc^ted a popular met^iod. 
l^iis fan: little man, whose half-closed blue eyes keenly ob- 
serve an that was passing,— on whose lips was ever a slight 
sarcastic 8mile,--«whose manner was timid and embarrassed, 

* 'Eytt^i/tm f»»t^mt. Seyen editionfl of this woik were tM in a ifw 



i* AprineipilMa (kdle inibi <M»tiiigwfwat fiy>tapi^ trfrf Swllt^ i|it>ttini Aa\i»A^ 
•MH^libertaf. Epist »d Pink. 
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— aadwhomykaeemedythataiNiffof wiikLiroiiMUowcliywii, 
--Hscatteied in erery doediott his elegant and biting sarcasms 
against the theology and devotion of his age. His natural 
idharacter and the events of his life hiad rendered this dis* 
position habitual Even in those writings where we should 
have least expected it, his sarcastic humour suddenly iH'eaks 
out, and he imnH)kted, as with needle-points, those school- 
men and those ignorant monks against whom ho had de- 
clared war. There are maay points of resemblance between 
Yoltiufe and Erasmus* Preceding authors had aheady 
popularized the idea of that el^nent of folly which has crept 
into all the opinions and actions of human life. Erasmus 
V s^ed upon it, and introduced Folly in her own pers<m, 
Moria^ daughter of I1«tus, bom in ^e F<Hrtunate Isles, 
fed on drunkenness and impertinence, and queen of a power- 
fol empire.. She gives a description of it She de^Hcts suc- 
cessively all the states in the world that belong to her, 
but she dwells particulady on the churchmen, who will not 
acknowledge her b^iefits, though she loads them with her 
favours. She overwhelms witih her gibes and sarcasms that' 
labyrinth of diidectics in which the theologians had be- 
wildered themselves, md &o0e exlravagant syllogisms, by 
wlndi they pretei^«^ to support i^e Ghnrdi. She unveils 
the disorders, ignorance, fiithy habits, and absurdities of the 
monks. 

^ lliey att belong to me,^ Sayi^ she, ^ those folks whose 
greatest pleasure is in relating miracles, or listening to 
marvellous lies, and who make use of them in an especial 
manner to beguile the dulness <^ others, and to fill their 
own purses (I speak particularly of priests and preachers) ! 
Jn the same category are those who enjoy the fooHsh but 
sweet persuasion that if they dianoe to see a p^e of wood or 
a picture representing Polyphemus or Christopher, they will 
not die that day. " ' 

'^Alas! what follies,** continues Moria; "I am almost 
ashamed of them myself I Do we not see every country 
claiming its peculiar saint? Each trouble has its saint, 
and every saint his candle. This cures the to6thach ; that 

VOL.JU 6 
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aaristftwwimiiftcbiUbed; a tlmd resto^s idiat a tibirf has 
stolen; a fourth presences you in shq^mreck; and a fifth 
protects your flocks. There are some who hare many 
yirtues at oaoe, and especially the Yurgin-mother of God^ 
in whom the peojrfe place more confidence than in her Sobu* 

If in the midst of all these mummeries 8<»Be wise man 

should rise and give utterance to these harsh truths : ' You 
shall not peri^ miserahly if you liye IHce Chris^ans ;f — ^you 
shall redeem your sins, if to your alms you add repentance, 
tears, watchings, [ffayer, Casting, and a complete change in 
your way of life ; — this.samt wiU protect you, if yom imitate 
his conduct;' — Jf^ I say, siNeoe wise man should charitably 
utter these things m their ears, oh! ei what hai^mess would 
he not rob their souls, and into what trouble, what distress 

would he not plunge them! The mind of man is so 

eonstitttted that imposture has mxste hold upon it than 
truth4 If there is one saint more {^>ocryphal than another 
— a St. George, St. Christopher, or. St. Barbara— you will 
see him worsliipped with greater Cerrency &an St Peter, 
St Paul, or eyen ^^ CSirist himself.'' |^ 

But Moria does not stop here: she attadts the bishops 
" who run more aftar gold than aft^ souls, and who think 
they haye d(»ie enough Smr Jesus Christ, when they take 
their seats eon^plao^tly and w^ theatrical pomp, like Holy 
Fathers to whom adoration belongs, and utter blessings oi 
anathemas." The ^ughter oi the Fort^pate Isles eyen 
yentures to attadL the Court <^ Rome and the pq)e himself, 
who, passmg his tkne in amusmnents, leayes the duties of 
his ministry to St Peter and St PauL " Can there be any 
greater enemies to the Chmr^ than these unholy pontiffs, 
who by their silence allow Jesus Christ to be foi^ten ; 
who Wnd him by their me»s^iary regulations', who falsify 

* Pwedpue Deipan Virgo, cui yvlgaa bominiim phw pfope tribait 
quam Filio. Encomium Moziie, Opp. It. 444. 

f Non male peribis, si bene yixeris. Ibid. 

X Sio sculptus est hoininis animus, nt longe magis fnda <iaaia Tcds 
oapiatur. Ibid. 450. 

II Aut Ipsofli Christum. Ibid. 
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aeeond time by thebr scandaloiifl lires ?^* 

Holbein added tbe most grotesque iUnslarationB to the 
Praise of Folly, in whidi the pope figured with his triple 
crown. Perhaps no work has ev^ been so tfaocougfaly 
adapted to th^ wants of the age. It is inqposnl^ to 
describe the im^ssion this littte hook produced thronghont 
Christendom. Tw^ity-seven editions appeared in tibe life- 
time (^ Erasmus : it was translated into every European 
language, and contributed more than any other to confirm 
the anti-sacerdotal tendency of the age. 

But to the popular attack of sarcasm Era^nus united 
science and learning. The study of Ghreek and Latin 
hteratuie had opened a new prospect to the modem genius 
tiiat was beginning to awaken firom its slumber in Eurqie. 
Erasmus eagerly embraced the idea of the Italians tiiat^the 
sdences ought to be studied in the schools of the ancients, 
and that, laying aside the inadequate and absurd works that 
had hitherto been in use, men should study geography in 
Strabo, medicine in Hippocrates, philos<^y in Plato, 
mythology in Ovid, and natural hist(Hry in Pliny. But he 
went a step further, and it was the step of a giant, aad 
must necessarily hate led to the discoyery of a ne^ world 
of greater importance to. the interests of humanity than that"^ 
which Columbus had recentiy added to the old. Erasmus, 
following out his principle, required that men should no 
kmger study theology in Scotus and Aquinas, but go and 
letam it in the writings of tiie Fathers of the Church, and 
aboTC all in the New Testament. He showed that they 
iBust not eren rest contented witii the Vulgate, whidi 
swarmed with errors; and he rendered an incalcuh^le 
service to truth by publishing his critical edition of the 
Gre^ text of the New Testam^it — a text aa littte known in 
the West as if it had never existed* This work appeared 
at Bai^ in 15 1 6, (me year before the Reformatifm. &asmus 
thus did for the New Testann^t what Beuchlin had Acme 
* Quasi sint illi hoetes ecclesisB pemiciores quam impii pontifices, qui 
et silentio Christum sinunt abolescere, et qnsrattiariis legibus alligant, et 
eoaetis iBierpretaHmiilms adiUleraiil, et i^eatileBte vita jugolant. Eno. 
lI<nuB»Opp.it. 450. 
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Ann the OUL . Heacefivward ^vioes wexe aUe.taread 4he 
Word of Grod in the (Nigiiial languages, and .at a lator 
period to reoognise the purity of the Refonned doctrines^ 

'^ It is my desire,'' said Erasmus, on imblishing his New 
Testament, ^'io lead back that odd dispntec of words, s^ed 
dteology, to its real fountain. Would to GU)d that this wcNdk: 
may bear as much, fruit to Qhnstianity as it has cost me 
toil and ap^icationl" This wish was realized. Jn Tain 
did the monks cry out, '' He presumes toecnrect the Hjoly 
Ghost r The New Testament of ikasmus gave out a bngfat 
flash of light His paraphrases on the Epistiies, and on the 
Grospels of St Matthew and St John ^ his editions of 
C^rian and Jerome ; his translations of Oiigen, Athanasius, 
and Chrysostom; his Frtndples of True Theologt^* }m 
Preacher,\ and his Commentaries on various Psalms, con- 
tributed powerfully to diffuse a taste for the Word of God 
and for pure theology. The result of his labours eyen 
went beyond his intentions. Keuchlin and Erasmus gave 
the Bible to the learned ; leather, to the people. 

Erasmus did still mox^i by his restoration of the New 
Testament, he restived Tdis^ that revelation taught ^ The 
most exalted lum in the revival of philosophical studies,** 
said he, '^will be to obtain a knowledge of the pare and 
simi^ Christianity of the Bible.'' A noble «^timent! 
and would to God that the organs of our modem philosophy 
• understood their mission as well as he didl '^I am firmly 
. resolved," said he again, '^ to.die in die study of the Scriptures ; 
in them are aU my joy and all my peace."^ '' The sum 
of all .christian philosophy," said he on another occasion, 
/'amounts to this: — to place all our Jiopes in God akme, 
who by his fi^ee grace, without any merit of our own, gives 
us every thmg' throu^ Christ Jesus; to know that we 
are ledeemed l^ the death of his Son; to be dead to worldly 
lints; dud to walk in confonmty widi hk doctrine and 
eacample, not only inguring no. man, but doing good to 
all) to support our trids patiently in the Iiope of a fut»e 

* BaUo Vera Theolo/i;i8B. 

t Ecokoasticiu, aeu de B^ione ConoiooMMli, 

X Ad S^ratium. 
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lewaid; and finaDy, to claim no, merit to ormAjm OQ 
aceomit of our yutnes, but to giro thanks to God for all 
mr strength and for all our Works. This is what should 
be instilled into man, until it becomes a seomd natnie."* 

Then raising hisToice against' t^t mass <^ churelb-regnla^ 
tions about dress, fasting, feast-days, tows^ marriage, and 
confession, which oppressed the people and enriched the 
jniests, Erasmus exdaims : '' In the churehes they scarcely 
ever think of explaining the GospeLf The greater part 
of their sermons must be drawn up to please the comi^issaries 
of indulgences. The most holy doo^ne of Christ must be 
suppressed or pervertod to their profit. There is no kmger 
any hope of cure, unless Christ himself should turn the 
hearts of tuIcts and of ponlafis, and excite them to seek for 
real piety." 

The writmgs of Erasmus followed (me smother in nqiid 
suceesdon. He laboured unceasingly, and his weeks weie 
read just as they came from his pen. TMs animation, this 
natire energy, this intellect so rich and so ddicate, so witty 
and so bold, that w^ poured without any reserve in such 
copious streams upon his contemporaries, led away and 
endianted the imm^ise pilblic who devoured the works of the 
philosq)her of Rotterdam. He soon became the most In* 
fluential man InOhristenckMn, and crowns tfnd pensiona were 
showered upon him from e^^ side. 

If we cast our eyes on the great revohition tlmt some- 
what later renewed the Church, we cannot help acknowledg*- 
ing that Erasmus served as^ a bridge to many minds. 
Numbers who would havo been alarmed by the evangelical 
truths pi^esented in all their str^gth and purity, allowed 
tiiemsebres to be drawn along by him, and ultimately 
became the most zealous partisans of th% Reformation. 

!6ut the very eircumstances that fitted him for the work 
of preparadon, disqualified him for its accon^^hmeni. 
" Erasmus is very ci^al^e of exposing error," said Luther, 

* Ad Job. Sleehtam, 1519. Hseo sunt animis hominiun incnlcanda, 
sio, at yelut in natnram transeant. Er. Epp. i. 680. 

f Ia iemplis "m ^aoai EYaagflliwo iaterpret^ri^ Annot, ad Matth. 
zLSD. Jvgum meum iuave. . , . 
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** but be knows not bow to teocb tbe tmtb.'' Tlie Croipd of 
Christ was not tbe fire at wbidi be kindied and sustained bis 
energy, — ^the centre whence bis activity radiated. He was 
in an eminent degree a man of learning, and only in conse- 
quence of that was be a Obristian. He was too much tbe 
slare of vanity to acquire a decided influence over has age. He 
anxiously calculated tbe residt that each step be took ought 
have upon bis reputation. "Piere was notiang be Hked better 
than to talk about bimsetf and bis fame. ^ liie pc^** wit>te 
be with childish vanity to an intimate friend, at the pedod 
when he declared himself the opponent of LutW, " tbe pope 
has sent me a diploma foil of kkidness and honouraMe testi- 
monials. His secretary declares that this is an unprecedented 
honour, and diat tbe pope dictated every word himself.'' 

Erasmus and Luther, viewed in connexion with tbe £e- 
formation, are tbe representatives of two great ideas, — of 
two great parties in tbeb* age, and indeed in every age. 
Tbe one is composed of men of timid prudence ; tilie olber, t^ 
men of resobition and courage. T^ese two parties were 
in existence at that epoch, and tbey are personified in their 
illustrious chiefs. The men of prudence thought that the 
study of theological science woujkl gradually bring about 
a ^formation of tbe Church, and that, too, witbout violence* 
The mei of action ^lougbt tliat tbe dUfosion of more correct 
ideas among the learned would not put an end ta tbe 
stiperstitions of tbe people, and that tbe correction of this or 
of that abuse, so long as the whole life of the Churob was 
not renewed, would be of iittle efifect. 

" A disadvantageous peace,** Eraimius used to say, ^ is 
better than tbe most righteous war."* He thought — 
and how many Erasmuses have lived since, and are living 
even in our own da^s ! he thought that a refoimation which 
might shake the Church would endang^ its overthrow; 
he witnessed with alarm men's passions aroused into activity ; 
evil every where mixed up with the little good that might 
be effected ; existing institutions destroyed without the pos- 
sibility of others being set up in their place ; and tbe vessel 

* Malo hunc, qnaUsqnalis est, rentm haiiiaiiwiim sUtam ^mub aofos 
ezeHui tnnmltas, said he on another oocadMi. £^. i. 9SS. 
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of the Cbvrchy leaking on every side, at last wfnSkmeA up 
by die tempest. ^ Those who hnag tJie sea into new beds," 
said he, ^ dten attempt a work that deceires their expecta- 
tions; for the terrible element, once let in, does not go 
where they would wish it, bat mshes whithersoever it 
pleases, and causes great deyastation."* ^Be that as it 
may,** added he, ** let troubles be every where avoided I It 
is better to put up with ungodly princes than to increase the 
evil by any change." f 

But the courageous portion of his. contemporaries were 
prepared with an answer. History had sufficiently proved 
that a free exposition of the truth and a decided struggle 
against falsehood could alone ensure the victory. If they 
had temporized, the artifices of policy and the wiles of the 
pi^al court would have extinguished the truth in its first 
glhamerings. Had not conciliatory measures been employed 
for ages? Had not coundl after council been convoked to 
reform the Church ? All had been unavailing. Why now 
I»retend to repeat an experiment that had so often fiuled? 

Undoubtedly a thorough refimn could not be accomplished 
without violence. But when has anything good or great 
ever appeared among men without causing some agitation? 
Would not this fear of seeing evil mingled with good, 
even had it been reasonabte, have checked the noblest and 
the holiest undertakings? We must not fear the evil 
that may arise out of a great agitation, but we must take 
courage to r^ist and to overcome it 

Is there not besides an essential difference between the 
commotion originating in human passions, -and that which 
emanates from the Spirit of God? One shakes society, 
the other strengthens it. What an error to imagine with 
Erasmus that in the then existing state of Christendom, — 
with that mixture of contrary elements, of truth and false- 
hood, life and death — a violent collision could be pre- 
irented I As well strive to close the crater of Vesuvius 

* Semel admissum noa ea fin>tur4 qua destinarat admlssiw Er, 

Epp. i, 953. 

t Prsestat ferre principes impios, quam noyatis rebus grayius malom 
aooeraere Ad Matth. zi. 30. 
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whas the angiy elements are already waning m its bolKM^I 
The Middle Ages had seen Biore than one yiolent cob»- 
Hiotton, whenf the sky was less threatening with storms 
than at the time of thas Reformation. Men had not then to 
think of checking and of repressing, ^nt of directing and 
guidmg. 

Who can tell what frightful ruin might not hare occurred 
if the Reformation had not burst forth ? Society, the prey 
of a thousand elements of destruction, destitute of any 
regenerating or conservative qualities, would have been 
terribly convulsed* Certainly this would h^ve really 
been a reform in Erasmus's fashion, and such as many 
moderate but timid men of our days still dream of, which 
would have overturned christian society. The people, 
wanting that knowledge and that piety which the Reformat 
iitm brought down even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to 
their violent passions, and to a restiess spirit of revolt, would 
have been let loose, like a furious and exasperated wild 
beast, whose rage no chains can any longer control 

The Reformati<m was no other than an interposition 
of the Spirit of God among men, — ^a regulating principle 
that God sent upon earth. It is tme timt it might stir 
up the fermenting elements hidden in the heart of man; 
but God overriUed thto. The evangefical doctrines, tiie 
truth of God, penetrating the masses of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to pwish, but everywhere strengthened 
what ought to be maintained. The effect of the Reformation 
on society was to reconstruct; prejudice alone eould say 
that it was an instrument of destruction. It has been 
said with reason, with reference to the work of refwrm, 
that " the ploughshare mighj; as well think that it injures 
the earth it breaks up, while it is only fertilizing it.** 

The leading principle of Erasmus was : " Give light, and 
the darkness wiU disappear of itself." This principle is 
good, and Luther acted upon it But when tiie enemies 
of the light endeavour to extinguish it, or to wrest the 
torch from the hand of hun who bears it, must we (for 
the sake of peace) allow him -to do so? must we not resist 
the wicked ? 
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E&ramims was defieient in courage. Now, that <}tiaBty 
18 88 bidispensable to effect a refornmtioii as to take a 
town. There was nrach timidity in his character. From 
his early yonth he trembled at the name of death. Ho 
took.l^e most extraordinary care of Us health. He spared 
no sacrifice to remove from a |dace in which a contagiots 
Hokdy was reigning. The desire of enjoying the comforts 
of life exceeded even his yanity, and this was his motiye for 
rejecting more than one brilliant olfer. 

He had, tl^refore, no claims 4o the character of a reformer. 
" If the corrupted .morals of the court of Borne ^ call for a 
prompt and yigorons remedy, that is no business of mine,** 
said he, " nor of those who are like me.* * He had not that 
strength of £aitii which animated Luther. While the latter 
was ever prepared^to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus 
candidly observed, " Let others aspire to martyrdom : as for 
me, I do not think myself worthy of such an honour.f I fear 
that if any disturbance were to arise, I should imitate Peter 
hi his M." 

!l^ his conversatioii and by his writings Erasmus had 
prepared the way for the Reformation more than any other 
man ; and yet he trembled when he saw the approach 
<^ that very ten^>est which he himself had rais^. He 
would have given anything to restore the cahn of former 
tunes, even with all its dense vapours. But it was too 
late: the dike was broken. It was no longer in man's 
power to arrest the flood that was at once to cleanse and 
ferdlize the world. Erasmus was jKrwerftil as God*s instru- 
metit; when he ceased to be that, he was nothing. 

Ultimately Erasmus knew not what party to adopt. 
NoM pleased him, and he feared all. " It is dangerous to 
speak,** said he, " and it is dangerous to be silent." In 
every great religious movement there will be found these 
wavering Characters, — ^respectable On many accounts, but in- 
jurious to the truth, and who, from their unwillingness to 
displease any, offimd all. 

* Ingens aliquod et pnesens remedium, certe menm non est. Er. 
Epp. i. 653. 
t Ego me IMS srbitror hoc h<mofedigiuim. Ibi<L 
6* V 
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Wfant wmjli bare become of tbe Tn^ heA woi Sod 
caii^ up mor^ oooirageous ehamp»ms than .Q^shris? 
lifi^en to the advioe hd giires Yigiius Zmehen, who wfts 
afterwairibs president of the supreme court at Bross^, as to 
&e manner in whidli he should b^ve towards the see* 
tarian»-46r thus he had already begun to denominate the 
Reformers : *^ My friendship for you leads me to desire that 
you will keep aloof from ^e eontagion of the sects, and 
that you will ^ve them no opportunity of saying, Zufadiem 
is become one of us. If you^approTO of their teachmg, you 
should at least dissemble, and, above all, avoid dtscussions 
with them. A lawyer should finesse with these p^ple, as 
the dying man did with the devil, who asked him, What do 
you believe ? The pow man, fearful of being caught m 
some heresy, if he should make a confession of his faith^ 
replied. What the Church believes. The devil d^nanded. And 
what does the Church believe ? — ^What I believe.^ — Once more 
he was questi^ted. What do you believe? — ^and the exjnrw 
ing man answered once more. What the Church beheves T* 
Thus Duke George of Saxony, Luther's mortal enemy, 
having received an equivocal answer to a question he had 
put to Erasmus, said to him : '' My dear Erasmus, wash me 
the fur without wetting it P Secundus Curio, in one of hia 
works, describes two heavens — ^the papal and the duistian* 
He found Erasmus in neither, but discovered him revolving 
between both in never-ending orbits. 

Such was Erasmus. He needed that inward emancqMH 
tion which' alone gives perfect liberty. How difierent would 
he have been had he abandoned self, and sacrificed all for 
truth! But after having endeavoured to efiect certain reforms, 
with the approbation of the heads of the Clmrdi ; after 
having deserted the Reformation for Rome, when he saw that 
these two things could not go hand in hand; — he lost 
ground with all parties. On the one side^ hi» recantaticms 
could not repress the anger of the fanatical partisans <^ the 
papacy : they felt all the evil he had done them, and would 
not pardon him. Furious monks loaded him with abuse 
from the pulpits : they called him a second Lucian — a fox 
* Enum. Epp. 274. App«ii4. S^l. lAq^d. Bit* 
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tfaftt kad laid waste tlie Lord's ymeyard. A doctor of 
CoBstaBce had kung the portrait of Erasmus in his study, 
that he might be able at any moment to spit in his dace. — 
But, on the other hand, Erasnus, deserting the standard of 
the Grospd, lost the a&ction and esteem of the noblest men 
of the age in which he lived, and was forced to renounce, 
there can be little doubt, those heay^y consolations which 
God sheds in the heart of those who act as good soldiers of 
Christ. This at least seems to be indicated by those bitter 
tears, those painM vigils, that broken sleep, that tastdess 
food, that loathing of the study of the Muses (formerly his 
(mly consolation), those saddened features, that pale &ce, 
those sorrowful and downcast eyes, that hatred of existence 
which he calls '^ a cruel life," and those longings after death, 
which he describes to his friends.* Unhappy Erasmus I 

The enemies of Erasmus wei^ in my opinimi, a little 
beyond the truth, when they exclaimed on Luther's appear* 
anoe : '^ Erasmus laid the egg^ and LudMr hatched it.^f 



CHAPTEEEL 

file Nobility — Different Motivea—HUtten— literary Leagae— literse 
Obscnrorum Viromm— Their Effect — Luther's Opinion — ^HHtten at 
Bni8ael8<— His Letters ^Siekingen—War^His DeatIi>-Gronberg-— 
Haas Saeb»— General F'^rment. 

The same sjrmptoms of regeneration that we have seen 
Hmong princes, bishops, and learhed men, were also found 

* Vigili» Bolestn, sonmos irrequietus, cibns insipidus omnis, ipsnm 

qnoqne mosuum studittm ipsa frontis me» mcsstitia, vultus pallor, 

oculorom subtristis dejectio. Erasm. £pp. i. 1380. 

i- The works of Erasmus were published by John Le Clerc, at Liege, 
1703, in W Tols. folio. For his life, consult Burigny, Vie D'Erasme, 
Paris, 1757 ; A. MUller, Leben des Erasmus, Hamb. 1828 ; and the 
Biography inserted by Le Oere in his Bibliotb^uo Choisie. See also 
the beautiful and impartial essay of M. N|sard (Reyue des Deux Mondes), 
who seems to me, howerer, to \i>e mistaicen in his estimate of Erasmus 
tad Luther. ^ 
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amofig men of iUie ^worid,— among nol)le8, knights^ and 
warriom; llio Gennan nol^ty played an important part 
in the Beformation. Beverai of the most iHustrions sons of 
Germany formed a close aDiance with the men of letters, 
and inflamed by an ardent, fireqnently hy an excessive zea^ 
they strove to deliver their connlay from the Roman yoke. 

Varions causes contributed to raise up friends to the 
Reformation amoiig the ranks of the nobles. Some having 
frequented the universities, had there recdved intd^ their 
bosoms the fire with which the learned were animated. 
Others, brought up in generous sentiments, had hearts pre- 
disposed to receive the glorious lessons of the Gospel, 
Many discovered in the Reformation a certain chivalrous 
character that fascinated th&ai and cartied them along with 
it. And others, we must freely acknowledge, were offended 
with the clergy, who, in the reign of Maximilian, had power- 
fully contributed^ to deprive them of their ancient indepen- 
dence, and Imng them under subjection to their princes. 
They were fuH of enthusiasm, and looked upon the Reforma- 
tion as the prelude to a great political renovation ; they saw 
in imagination the empire emerging with new splendour 
from this crisis, and hailed a better state, brilliant with the 
purest glory, that was on the eve of being established in tiie 
world, not less by the swords of the knights than by the 
WordofGod.* 

XJlrich of Htttten, who has been called the German 
Demosthenes, on account of his phili{^ics against ihe 
Papacy, forms, as it were, the Imk Ihat unites the knights 
with liie men of letters. He distinguished himself by his 
writings not less than by his sword. Descended from an 
ancient Franconian family, he was sent at the age of eleven 
years to the coiivent of Foulda, in whfch he was to become 
a monk. But XJlrich, who felt no inclination for this pro- 
fession, ran away from the convent at sixteen, and repaired 
>to the university of Cologne, where he ^voted himself to 

* Animns ingens et feroz, Tiribos poUQiis.~«Nain si oonsUia et oonaiiui 
HUtteni non defecissent, quasi nerri coptaxum atqite potentisB, jam maiatia 
ommom rorum, exstitiaset, et quasi orbis status pablid fuisset oonT^saa. 
Camor. Vita Melancthonis. 
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the stndj of languages and poetry. ^ Somewhat later he 
led a wandering life^ and was present, as a common soldiery 
at the siege of Padua in 1513, beheld Home and all hef 
scandalous abuses, and there sharpened those arrows which 
he afterwards discharged against her. 

On his return to Germany, Hiitten composed a treatise 
agidnst Rome, entitled "The Roman Trinity." In this 
work he unTcils the disorders of the papal court, and points 
out the necessity of putting an end to her tyranny by force. 
" There are three things," says a traveller named Yadiscus, 
who figures in the treatise, — ^*^ there are three things that 
are usually brou^t away from Rome : a bad conscience, a 
disordered stomach, and an empty purse. There are three 
things in which Rome does not believe: the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the dead, and helL There are three 
things in which Rome traffics : th% grace of Christ, ecclesi- 
astical dignities, and women." The publication of this work 
compelled Hiitten to leave the court of the Archbishop of 
Mentz, where he had composed it. 

Reuchlin's affiEur with the Dominicans was the signal that 
brought together all the men of letters, magistrates, and 
nobles, who were opposed to the monks. The defeat of the 
inquisitors, who, it was said, had escaped a definite and 
absolute condemnation only by means of bribery and in- 
trigue, had emboldened their adversaries. Councillors of 
tile empire; patricians of the most considerable cities, — 
Rckheimer of Nuremberg, 'Teutinger of Augsburg, and 
Stuss of Cologne; distinguished preachers, such as Capito 
and (Ecolampadius ; doctors of medicine and historians ; aU 
the literary men, orators, and poets, at whose head shone 
Ulrich of Hiitten, composed that cermy of Beuchlinists, oi 
which a list was even published.* The most remarkable 
production of this learned lea^e was the famous popular 
satire entitled — The Letters of Obscure Men, The principal 
authors of this work were Hiitten, and Crotus Robianus, 
one of his college friends ; but it is hard to say which of 
them first conceived the idea, even if it did not ori^nate 

♦ Exercitus Reuchlinistarum, at tlie head ^f the colleotion of lettexa 
Slddre^ed to Keuchlin on this subject. 
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irith the learned printer AngBt, and if HUtten took aiqr 
share in the first part of the work* Several humanists^ afr- 
$embled ii^ the fortress of Ebembarg, ai^af tq hare dou- 
tributed to the second. It is a bold sketdi, a earieatnre 
often too rudely coloured, but full of truth and strength, of 
striking resemblance, and in character^of fire. Its effect 
was prodigious. The monks, the adversaries of Reuchlin, 
the supposed writers of these letters, discuss the aiiairs of 
the day and theological matters after their own fashion 
and 4n barbarous latinity. They address the silliest and 
most useless questions to their correspondent Oftuin Gratius, 
professor at Cologne, and a friend of Pfefferkom. With the 
most artless simplicity they betray their gross ignorance^ 
incredulity, and superstition ; their low and vulgar spirit ; the 
coarse gluttony by which they make a god of thm bellies ; 
and at the same time th«ir pride, and fanatical, persecuting 
zeaL They relate many of their droU adventures, of theif 
excesses and profligacy, with vmous scandalous incidents 
in the lives of Hochstraten, Pfefferkom, and oth^ chie£i 
of their party. The tone of these letters — at one time 
hypocritical, at another quit^e childi^ — gives them a very 
comic effect: and yet the whole is so natural, that the 
English Dominicans and Franciscans received the work 
with the greatest a^^obation, and thought it really com- 
posed on the principles and in the defence of their orders. 
A certain prior of Brabant, in his credulous simplicity, 
even purchased a great number of copies, and sent them 
as presents to the most distinguished of ihe Dominicans* 
The monks, more and more exasperated, applied to the 
pope for a severe bull against all who should dare to read 
these letters ; but Leo X. would not grant tlieir request. 
They were forced to bear with the general ridicule, and 
to smother their anger. No work ever inflicted a more 
terrible blow on these supporters of the Papacy. But it 
was not by satire and by jests that the Gospel was to 
triumph. Had men continued walking in this path ; had 
the Reformation had recourse to the jeering spirit of the 
world, instead of attacking error with the arms of God, 
Its cause would have been lost Luther boldly condenmed 
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ihete latifes. One of his friends bajm^ sent him The 
Tetuntr a/ PasqtMs Supplicationj he replied, " The nonsense 
you haye forwaided me seems to have been composed by 
lui ili-i£galated mhid. I have eommnnicated it to a circle 
o^ friends, and all hare come to the same conclusion."* 
And shaking of the same work, he writes to another 
correspondent : '' This Sttpplication appears to me to have 
been ¥mtten by the author of the Letters of Obscure Men. 
I approve of his design, but not of his work, since he 
caithot refrain from insults and abuse.^'f This judgment is 
severe, but it shows Luther's disposition, and how superior 
ho was to his contemporaries. We must add, however, 
that 1^ did not abvays Mow such wise maxims. 

Ulrich having been compelled to resign the protection of 
the Archbishop of Mentz, sought that of Charles V., who 
was then at variance with the pope. He /accordingly repaired 
to Brussels, where the emperor was holding his court. But 
^ fr(mi obtaining anything, he learnt that the pope had 
called upon Charies to send him bound hand and foot to 
BomiS. The inquisitor Hochstraten,.ReiH;hlin's persecutor, 
was <me of those whom Leo X. had diarged to bring him to 
trial. Ulrich quitted Brabant in indignation at such a 
request having been made to the emperor. He had scarcely 
left fousseb, when he met Hochstraten on the highroad. 
The terrified inquisitor fell on his knees, and commended 
his soul to God and the saints. "No I" said the knight, 
"I will not soil my weapon with thy blood I " He gave 
him a few strokes with the flat of his sword, and allowed 
him to proceed in peace. 

Hiitten took reiuge in the eastle df Ebemburg, where 
Francis of Sickingen offered im asylum to all who were 
parsecuted by the ultra-montanists. It was here that his 
burning zeal for die emancipation oi his country dictated 
those remarikal^ letters which he addressed to Charles Y., 
to the Elector Frederick of Saxony, to Albert, archbishop of 
Mentz, and to the princes and nobles, — ^letters that place 
him in the foremost ranks of authorship. Here, too, he 
composed all ttose works intended to be read and under- 
♦ Luth. Epp. L 37. t Ibid. 88. 
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atood by &e pwfie, and which hispired all the German 
Btates with horror of Rome, and with the lore of fiberty. 
Ardently devoted to the eauBe of the Befoimation, his'de* 
sign was to lead the nol^ to take np anns in iiavonr of die 
Gospel, and to fall with the sword upon that Rome which 
Luti^er aimed at destroying solely by the Word of God and 
by the invincible power of the truth. 

Yet amidst aU this warlike enthusiasm, we are charmed 
at finding in Hiitten mild and delicate sentim^ts. On 
the death of his parents, he made over to his brothen^all 
the family property, al^ough he was the eldest son, and 
even begged them not to write to him or send him any 
money, lest, notwithstanding their innoc^oe, they shofdd be 
exposed to su£Ger by the malice of his enemies, aad &U with 
him into the pit 

If Truth cannot acknowledge Hutten as one of Imr children, 
for her walk is ever with holiness of life and charity of 
heart, she will at least accord him honourable mentiim as 
one of the most fomtidable antagonists of error.* 

Thef same may be said of Fi^cis of Sickingen, his 
illustrious friend and proteetc»r. This noble knight, whom 
many of his contemporaries judged worthy of the im* 
perial crown, shines in the first rank anumg those warriors 
who were the adv^saries of Rome. Although delighting in 
the uproar of battle, he was filled with an ardent love 
of learning and with veneraticm for its professors. When 
at the head of ah army that menaced Wurtemberg, he 
gave orders that, in case Stuttgard should be taken by 
assault, the house and property of that great scholar, John 
Reochlin, should be spared. "* Sickingen afterwards invited 
him to his camp, and embracing him, offered to support him 
in his quarrel with &e monks of Cologne. For a long time 
chivalry had (Nrided itself on despising literature. The 
epoch whose history we are retracing presents to us a 
new spectacle. Un<kr the we^hty cuirasses of the Huttens 
and Sickingens. we perceive that intellectual movement 
which was beginning to make itself felt in every quarter* 

* Htttten'B Works were published M fierHn by MimolNii« IflSQ-lttSi 
m 5 Tols 8to. 
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The fimt firtots that the Beformfttioii gtire to the world mxt 
yrramon thlat were the friends of the peaceful arts. 

Htttten, who on his return from Brussels had taken 
refuge in the castle of Siddngen, inyited the worthy knight 
to study the evangelical doctrines, and explained to him 
the foundations on which they i^st. " And is there any 
man," asked he in astonishment, ''who dares attempt to 
oyerthrow such an edifice?.. .Who could do it?..." 

Many * individuals, who were afterwards eelelnrated as 
refomiers, found an asylum in his castle; among others, 
Martin Bucer, Aquila, Schwebel, and (Ecolampadius, so 
that Hiitten with justice used to call Ebemburg " the 
resting-pl^ce of ihe righteous." It was the duty of (Ecolam- 
padius to preach daily in the castle. The warriors who 
were there assembled, at last grew weary of hearing so 
much said about the meek yirtues ^ Christianity: the 
sermons appeared to them too long, however brief (Ecolam- 
padius endeavoured to be. They repaired, it is true, ahnost 
«very day to the churchy but it wad for Uttle else than to 
hear the benediction and to repeat a short iH*ayer, so that 
(Ecolampadius used to exclaim : '' Alas! the Word oi Grod 
is sown here upon stony ground !" 

Erelong Sickingen, wishing to serve the cause of truth 
after his own fkshion, declaxed wax against the Archbishop 
of Treves, " in order," as he said, " to open a door for the , 
Gospel" In vain did Luther, who had already appeared, 
strive to dissuade him from it: he attacked Treves with 
5000 horse and 1000 foot. The courageous archbishop, 
with the aid of the Elector Palatine and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, compelled him to retire. In the f(^owing spring the 
allied princes attacked him in his castle of Landstein. 
After a bloody assault, Sickingen was obliged to surrender : 
he bad been mortally wounded. The three princes entered 
the fortress, and after searching through it, discovered the 
stout«-hei»:ted knight in a vault, lying on his bed of death. 
He stretched out his band to the Elector Palatine, without 
seeming to notice the princes who accompanied him * but thes^ 
irrerwhelmed him with questions and reproaches : " Leave 
me in repose," said he, " for I must now prepare to answer a 
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mm powerM hH-d tban yom I.. . .•*" ffb^ Lazier toud tf 
his death, he exclaimed: ^Tbe L(»d is righteeos ani 
greatly to be praisedl It is not by the Bwosi that he will 
have his Gospel iN*opagated.'' 

Sueh was the melancholy end of a wamor, who, as 
dector or emperor, might perhaps hare raided Grennany 
to a high degree of glory; but who, confined within a 
narrow circle, wasted the great powers with which lie 
had been endowed. But it was not in the tiimultaons 
bosoms of these warriors that the divine truA, coming down 
from heaven, was ta take np her abode* It was" not by 
their arms tiiat she was to [Nrevail; and God, by l^ringing to 
nought Sickiiig^'s mad projects, con&med anew the testis 
mcmy oi St. Paul: The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, hut mighty through God (2 Cor. x. 4). 

Another knight, Hanaut of Cronberg, a friend of Hiiltea 
and Sickingen, appears to have had more wkdom and a 
deeper knowledge ti ibQ truth. He wrote with great modesty 
to Leo X., exhcHTting him to restore^ his temporal powor ta 
its rightful owner, nan^y, the emperor. Addressing his 
subjects as a i^t^, he ei^teavoured to explain to th^A 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted them to fEtith, 
obedience, and trust in Jesus Christ, " who is the Lord of all," 
adcbd he. He resigned into the Emperor's hand a pension 
of 200 ducats, '^ because he would no longer serve one who 
lent his ear to the enemies of the truth.** We find an 
expression of his recorded that seems to place him £eu* above 
Hiitt^ and Sickingen : '' Our heavenly teacher, the Holy 
Ghost, can, wl^never he pleases, teach in one hour more of 
the faith that is in Christ Jesus, than could be learnt at the 
university oi Piuris in tea years." 

Those who look for the friends of the Reformation only , 
on the steps of thrones,* or in cathedrals and in colleges, 
and who maintain that it had no friends among the people, 
are greatly mistaken. God, who was preparing the hearts 
of the wise, and the powerful, was also preparing in the 
homes of the people many simple and humble-minded meiif 
who were one day to become the ministers of his Word 
* See Ghftteanbriuid'fl Eiudea Hi8t<Nri^es. 
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ne lilstOTj of the period stMms tke feinwnl Hkb ftgHatting 
tiie lower orders. Hie taidencj of pc^alaf literature belbie 
the Reformalioii was in direct oppositkm to Uie prevailliii^ 
spirit of tlie Chiircli. In the Evlenipiegel, a celdtoited 
popular poem of the times, th^ is a p^rpetu^ current o^ 
ridicute against brutal and gluttonous priests, who were fond 
of pretty housekeepers, fine horses, and a well-filled larder. 
In the Beynard Meineke, the priests' houses with their 
fiunilies of little children are a prominent feature ; another 
popular writer thunders with all his might against those 
ministers of Christ who ride spirited horses, but who will 
not fight against the infidels ; and John Rosenblut, in 
one of his cwmival plays, introduces the Grand Turk in 
person to deliyer a seasonaMe address to the states of Chris- 
tendom. 

It was in reality in th^ bosoms of the people that the 
reyolution so soon to break foirdi was violently fomenting. 
Not only do we see youHis issuing firom their ranks and 
seizing upon the highest stations in the Church ; but there 
are those who remained all their fires engaged in the hum- 
blest occupationg, and yet powerfully contributing to the 
great revival of Christendom. We proceed to recall a few 
features in the life of one of these individuids. 

Hans Sachs, son of a tailor of Nuremberg, was bom on 
the 5th Novemb^ 14M. He was named Hans (John) 
after his father, and had made some little jirogress in 
learning, when a severe malady compelled him to renounce 
his studies and take up the busmess of a shoemaker* 
Young Hans profited by the liberty which this humble 
trade allowed to his mind, to penetrate into that high^ 
world in which his soul delighted. The songs that had 
ceased to be heard in <iie castles of the nobles, sought and 
found an asylum among the inhabitants of the merry towns 
of Germany. A singing school was held in the church of 
Nuremberg. These exercises, in which Han% used to join, 
q[)ened his heart to religious impressions, and helped to awaken 
in him a taste for poetry and music. But the young man's 
genius could not long remain confined within the walls of his 
workshop. He wished to see with his own eyes that w<»ld 
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of iHiidi he had lead so mnek in bookg^-^ wluek hii? 
comrades related so many storieSj-^^-aQ^I 'which Ms imagina* 
tion peopled with -wonders. In 1511, with a small bundle 
of necessaries, he sets out and directs his steps towards the 
sonth. Erelong the youthftii^ traveller, Who had met with 
jovial companions, students roaming from town to town, 
and with many dangerous temptations, feels a terrible 
struggle beginning within him. The lusts of li£e and h\» 
holy resolutions are contending for the mastery. Trembling 
for the result, he takes flight and hides himself in ike small 
town of Wels in Austria (1513), where he lived in retire-, 
ment, devoting himself to the cultivation of the fine arts« 
The Emperor Maximilian chanced to pass tlnroogh this town 
with a briUiant retinue, and the yoiing poet idlowed himself 
to be carried away by the splendour of the court.^ The 
inince placed him in h» hunting-4rain, and in the noisy 
halls of the palace of Inspruck, Hans agam forgot all his 
resolutions. But his conscience onoe more cried aloud. Im- 
mediately the young hunti^m»Q lays aside his iHittiant livery^ 
quits the court, and repairs to Sdiwatz, and afterwards to 
Munich. It Was in the latter town that, at the age of 
twenty years (1514), he composed his first hymn " in honour 
of Grod" to a reanarkable an-. He was covered with «q)- 
plause. During his travels he had had many Opportunities 
of observing the numerous ^d melancholy i»roofs of the 
abuses under which religion was bm^cd. 

On his return to Nurembei^, Hans settled, marriied, and 
became a father. When the Reibrmadon broke ou^ he 
lent an attentive ear. He dung to the Holy Scriptures, 
which were already dear to him as a poet, but in which he 
no longer sought merely for images and songs, but for the 
light of truth. To thid truth erelong he consecrated lus 
lyre, and from an humble workshop, near the gates of tlie 
imperial city of Nuremberg, issued tones that re-echoed 
throughout Germany, preparing men's minds for a new era, 
and everywhere endearing to the people the mighty revolu- 
tion that was going forward. The sjmitual songs of Hans 
tiachs and his BiMe in verse were a pow^icd help to tlus 
great work. It would, perhaps, be bard to decide who did 
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the most for it — the Prince-elector of Saxony, adminiatrator 
of tho empire, or the Nuremberg shoemaker! 

Thus, then, wai^ there in every class something that 
announced the Keformation. Warnings appeared on every 
side, and events were hastening on which threatened to 
destroy, the work of ages of darkness, and to " make all 
things new.'* The hierarchical form, which the efforts of 
many centuries had stamped upon the world, wa» shaken, 
and its fan was nigh. The li^t that had been just dis- 
covered spread a multitude of new ideas through every 
country with inconceivable rapidity. In every gradie of 
society a new life was in motion. "What an ageT ex* 
claimed Hutten ; " studies flourii^h — ^minds are awakening 
it is a joy merely to be alive T Minds that had lain dor- 
mant for so many generations, seemed desirous of redeeming 
by their activity the time they had lost To leave them 
unemployed, and without food, or to present them only with 
such as had long supported Uieir langidshing existence, 
would have betrayed ignorance of man's nature. Aheady 
did the human mind clearly perceive what was and what 
should be, and surveyed with a daring glance the immense 
gulf which separated these two worlds. Great princes 
^ed the thrones ; the time-worn colossus of Rome was 
tottering under its own weight ; the ancient spurit of 
chivalry was dead, and its place supplied by a new spurit 
which breathed at once from the sanctuaries of learning and 
from the homes of the lowly* The printed Word had taken 
wings that carried it, as the wind wafts the light seed, even 
to the most distant places. The discovery of the two Indies 
extended the boundaries of the w(»:ld. Everything announced 
a great revolution. 

But whence is to proceed the blow that shall throw down 
the ancient building, and raise a nev^ one from its ruins? 
No one knew. Who possessed greater wisdom than Frederick, 
greater learning than Reuchlin, greater talents than Erasmus, 
more wit and energy than Hlitten,more valooK than Sickingen, 
or was more virtuous than Cronberg? And yet it was not 
bom Frederick, or Reuchlin, or Erasmus, or HUtten, or 
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fficldiqieiiy or CroBbergI Learned meB, princeS; 

warriors, nay the Churdi itself — ^all had undermined some 
of the foundations; but there they had stopped. In no 
direction could be seen the powerful hand that was to be 
the instrument of God, 

And yet all men had a presentiment that it would soon 
i^pear. Some pretended to have discoyered in the stars 
unerring indications of its approach. Some, as they looked 
upon the miserable state of religion, foretold the near coming 
of Antichrist Otl^ers, on the contrary, predicted a reforma- 
&m to be close at liand. The world waited in e:q)ectatioa. 
Lutheriqipeaied. 
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. TUS YOUTH, CONV£BfiiON| AND- EABLY LABOUBS OF LUTBSiU 

1483-1517. 

CHAPTER I. 

liUther's Descent— His Parents— His Birth— His Poverty— Paternal 
• Home— Seyerity— First Knowledge— School of Magdeburg— Hard- 
ships— Eisenach— The Shunamite— House of Cotta— Arts— RecoUec- 
HwoB of these Times— ffis Stucties— Trebonios— The Uniyers%. 

Ax^ was readj. God who iNr^Hures his work throagh ages, 
aiGcomplishes it by the weakest instniments, when His time 
is eome. To^el^t great results by the szaallest meaBs— 
saeh is the kw of God. This law, whidi preyails every- 
where in nature, is found ako in history. God selected 
the reformers of the Church from the same cfaiss whence 
be had taken the i^ostles. He jAose them from among 
that lower rank, which, although not Hie meanedt, does 
not reach the level of the middle classes. Everything was 
thus intended to manifest to the world that the wikk was 
not of man but (^ God. The ref(Mrmer Zuin^e emerged 
from an A^nne shepherd's hut ; Mekmcthon, the theologian 
of the Reformation, from an armourer's shq) ; and Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The first period in man's life — ^that in which he is formed 
and m^ralded und^ the hand of Grod— 4s always important. 
It is eminently so in the ciu:eer of Luther. The whole <rf 
the Reformation is included in it. The ^QE^rent phases of 
this work succeeded one another in the soul of him who was 
to be I3ie instrum^t for e£Rscting it, before^ they were ao- 
oomplished in the world. The knowledge of the diange that 
took {dace in Luther's heart eaa akne ftumish ibt k^j to Urn 
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refonnation of the Ghwch. It is only by studying the 
particulars that we can understand the general work. Those 
who neglect the former will be ignorant of the latter except 
in its outward appearance. They may acquire a knowledge of 
certain events and certain results, but they will never com- 
prehend the intrinsic nature of that revival, because the 
principle of life, that was its very soul, remains unknown to 
them. Let us therefore study the Reformation in Luther 
himself, before we proceed to the events that changed the 
*£ELce of Christendom. 

In the village of Mora, near the Thuringian forests, and 
not &r from the spot where Boniface, the apostle of (xermany, 
began to proclaim the Gospel, had dwelt, doubtless for many 
o^turies, an ancient and numerous family of the name of 
Luther.* As was customary with the Thuringian peasants, 
the eldest son always inherited the dwelling and the paternal 
fields, while the other children departed elsewhere in quest 
of a livelihood.- One of these, by name John Ludier, married 
Margaret lindemann, 9ie daughter of an inhabitant of Neo- 
stadt in the see of Wurzborg. The married pair quitted 
the plains of Eisenach, and went to settle in the little, town 
of Eisleben in Saxony, to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. 

Seckendorf relates, on the testimony of Rebhan, supeicn- 
tendent at Eisenach in 1601, that Luther's mother, thmking 
h^ tune stiQ distant, had gone to the fair of Eislebei^ and 
that contrary to her expectation she there gave birth to a 
son. Notwithstanding the credit that is doe to Seckendorf, 
this account does not appear to be correct: in fact, none of 
the oldest of Luther's historians mention it; and besides, it 
is about twenty-four leagues from Mora to Eisleben^ and in 
the condition of Luther's mother at that time^^' people do not 
readily make up thdr minds to travel such a distance to eee 
a fair ; and, lastly^ the evidence of Lather hunself appears 
in direct opposition to this assertion.^ 

* y etus fiunllia est ei Iste propag^ta mediocriiun bominiuii. Hehftotfu 
Vita Luth. 

t Ego natns tmxn In fSfileben, baptisaf usque apud Sanotmn-Petmiii ibi- 
4eai. BaMrttftnei^piropel^imeoiPtieirigrarn^ Lvth.Epp.Lmi 
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John Luther was an upright man, diligent in buii^esfl^ 
frank, and carrying the firmness of his character even to 
obstinacy. With a more cultivated mind than that of most 
men of his class, he used to read much. Books were then 
rare ; but John omitted no opportunity of procuring them. 
They formed his relaxation in the intervals of repose, snatched 
from his severe and constant labours. Margaret possessed 
all liie virtues that can adorn a good and pious woman. 
Her modesty, her fear of God, and her prayerful spirit, were 
particularly remarked. She was looked upon by the matrons 
of the neighbourhood as a model whom they should strive 
to imitate.* 

It is not precisely known how long the married pair had 
been living at Eisleben, when, on the 10th November, one 
hour before midnight, Margaret gave birth to a son. Me- 
lancthon often questioned his friend's mother as to the 
period q{ his birth. " I well remember the day and the 
hour," replied she, " but I am not certain about the year." 
But Luther's brother James, an honest and upright man, 
has recorded, that in the o't>inion of the whole family the 
future reformer was born on St Martin's eve, 10th November 
148dsf And Luther himself wrote on a Hebrew Psalt^ 
which is still in existence: "I was bom in the year 
1483." :( The first thought of his pious parents was to dedi- 
cate to Grod by the holy rite of baptism the child that he 
had given them. On the morrow, which happened to be 
Tuesday, the father with gratitude and joy carried his son 
to St. Peter's church, and there he received the seal of his 
consecration to the Lord. They called him Martin in com- 
memoration of the day. 

The child was not six months old, when his parents 
quitted Eisleben to repair to Mansfeldt, which fs only five 
leagues distant The mines of that neighbourhood were 
then very celebrated. John Luther, who was a hard-working 
man, feeling that perhaps he would be called upon to bring 
up a numerous family, helped to gain a better livelihood 

* iBtuebantnrqiie in earn ostetv honestse mnlieres, ut in ezempbr 
Yirtatnm. Mdftncth. Yj;^ LntiierL ilbi4. 

X Anno 1483, natas ego. Psalter in the Dantao Library. 

VOL. I. 7 r^ T 
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fer lumself and hi^ ehildien in that town. It was lien^ 
that the tmderltanding and strength of young Luther re- 
ceived their first deyelopment ; here his actirity began, to 
display itseli^ and here his (^aracter was declared in his 
words and in his actions. The plains of Mansfeldt, the 
hai^ of the Wipper, wer6 the theatre of his first sports with 
the children of Ihe neighbourhood. / 

The first period of thek abode at Manirfeldt was fiill of 
difficulty to the worthy John and bis wife. At first they 
fived in great poverty. '' My parents," said the Reformer, 
** were very poor. . Mj fath^ was a poor wood-cutter, and 
iny mother has often carried wood upon her back, that she 
might procure the means of bringing up her children. They 
endured the severest labour for our sakes." The example 
of the parents whom he revered, the habits they insinred in 
him, early accustomed Luther to labour and fingality. 
How many times, doubtless, he accompanied his mother to 
tfie wood, there to gather up his little faggot ! 

There are promises of bl^ijsing on the labour of the 
righteous, and John Luther experienced their reaUzation. 
Having attained somewhat easier circumstances, he esta- 
blished two smeltijig furnaces at Mansfeldt. Beside* these 
furnaces little Martin grew in strength, and vrith the pro- 
Thice of this labour his father afterwards provided for his 
studies. "It was fi^om a miner's family," says the good 
Mathesius, " that the spiritual founder of Christendwn was 
to go forth : an image (A what God would do in purifying 
the SODS of Levi through him, and refining them like gold 
m his furnaces."* Respected by all foi;^his integrity, for 
his spotless life, and good sense, John Luther was made 
eouncilkMT <^ Mansfeldt, capital of the earldom of that name. 
Excessive misery might have crushed the child^s spirit : the 
competence of his paternal home expanded his heart and 
elevated his character. 

John took advantage of his new position to court the 
society which he preferred. He had a great esteem fGt 
learu^ men, and often invited to his table the dcrgy and 

* Dumm munrte dieser geittlicbe Sohmelztr. Mathesim^ HSstodcD, 
1566, p. 3. 
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schoolmasters of the place. His house offwed a picture qC 
fliose social meetings of his fdlow-citiz^is, which did hcmoiur 
to Ctermany at the commencement of the sixteenth centmy. 
It was a mirror in which were reflected the nnmerons 
images that followed one another on the i^tated scene of 
^e times. The child profited hy them. No donbt the sight 
of these men, to whom so moch respect was shown in his 
father's honse, excited more than once in little Martp's 
heart the amhitions desire of becoming hifaiiself one day a 
schoofanast^ or a learned man. 

As soon as he was old enough to receire instruction, his 
parents endearoured to impart to him the knowledge of Ood, 
to train him up in His fear, and to mould him to christian 
virtues. They exerted all their care in this earliest do- 
mestic education.* The father would often kneel at the 
dnld's bedside, and ferFcntly pray aloud, begging the Ixurd 
ttat his son might remember His name and one day ccmtri^ 
bute to the propagation of the truthif ' The parent's {nrayer 
wtts most graciously listened to. And yet his tender 
M^citude was not confined to this. 

His father, anxious to see him acquire the elements of that 
learning for which he himself had so much esteem, inyoked 
God's blessing upon him, and sent him to school Martin was 
still very young. His father, or Nicholas Eml^, a young 
man of Mansfeldt, often carried him in their arms to the 
house of Grcorge Emilius, and afterwards returned to fetc^ 
him home. Emler in after-years nuutied one of Luther's 
nsters. 

His parents' piety, their actiyity and austere yirtue, gave 
the boy a happy impulse, and formed in him an att^tiye 
and serious disposition. The l^ystem of education which 
then prevailed made use of chastisement and fear as the 
principal inoentiyes to study. Margaret, although some- 
times ai^royiag the too great severity of her husband, 
firequentfy q>ened her maternal arms to her son to console 
him in his tears. Yet even she herself overstept the Hmifs 

^AAtffMm&m el timocem 0ei doniMtleainimiittoBtdiligtittcr 

aMoefeeenmi.^ Melaneth. Vita Lnih. 
t CkMTid Milteelbiiri^ Ont de y it» ft Morto LaOiirL 
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of that wise precept : He thai loveth his san^ choiteneth 
him betimes. Martin's impetuous character gave frequent 
occasion for punishment and reprimand. ''My parents,' 
■aid Luth^ in after-life, '' treated me harshly, so that I 
became very timid. My mother one day chastised me so 
ieyerely about a nut, that the blood came. They seriously 
thought that they were doing right ; but they could not 
distinguish character, which however is very necessary in 
order to know when, or where, or how chastisement should 
be inflicted. It is necessary to punish ; but the apple should 
be placed beside the rod."* 

At school the poor child met with treatment no less 
aeyere. His master flogged him fifteen times successively 
in one morning. '' We must," said Luther, when rekting 
this circumstance — " we must whip children, but we muat 
at the same time love Uiem." With such an educati<m 
Luther learnt early to despise the charms of a merely 
sensual life. '' Wliat is to become great, should begin 
small," justly observes one of his oldest biographers ; 
'* and if children are brought up too delicately and with too 
much kindness fr<»n their youth, they are injured for lifc^f 

Martin learnt something at schooL He was taught the 
heads of his Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles' 
Greed, the Lord's Prayer, some hymns, some forms of iwrayer, 
and a Latin grammar written in the fourth century by Don* 
atus who was St. Jerome's master, and which, improved In the 
eleventh century by one Remigius, a French monk, was 
long held in great repute in every schooL He furthar 
studied the calendar of Cisio Janus, a very singular work, 
composed in the tenth or eleventh century : in fine, he 
learnt all that could be taught in the Latin school of 
Mansfeldt. 

But the child's thoughts do not appear to have been there 
directed to God. The only religious sentiment that oould 
then be discovered in him was fear. Every time he heard 
Jesus Christ spoken o^ he turned pate with affiright; i<a 



* fidd AMI potennt dliotnere ingoda, seenndui^UB emmUmapO' 
nMm eorrectiones. L. 0pp. W. xxiL p. 1786. 
t WMgro«iMfelIwexdeii,miiBtklet]iMic^ii. MaibMins, Hisl. i^ d. 
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die Sanottr had oidybeen represented to bim as an (rffended 
Judge. This servile fear — so alien to true religion — ^may 
perhaps have prepared him for the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and for that joy* which he afterwards felt, when ho 
learnt to know Him who is meek and lowly in heart 

John Lnther wished to make his son a scholar. Tho 
day that was ererywhere beginning to dawn, had pene- 
trated even into the house of the Mansfeldt miner, and 
there awakened ambitious thoughts. The r^narkabk dis- 
position, the perserering application of his son, made John 
conceive the liveliest expectations. Accordingly, in 1497, 
when Martin had attained the age of fourteen years, Ms 
father resolved to part with him, and send him to the Fran- 
dscan school at Magdeburg. His nK>ther was forced to 
consent, and Martin spared to quit the paternal looL 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. In the 
midst of numerous privations, for he scarcely had enough 
to live upon, he inquired — ^he listened. Andrew Proles^ 
provincial of the Augustine order, was at that time warmly 
advocating the necessity of reforming religion and the 
Church. It was not he, however, who deposited in the 
young man's heart the first germ of the ideas that were 
afterwards developed there. 

This was a rude apprenticeship for Luther. Throwm 
upon the world at the age. of fourteen, without friends or 
protectors, he trembled in the presenee of his masters, and 
in the hours of recreation he painfully begged his bread in 
company with children poorer than himself. " 1 used to 
beg with my companions for a little food," said he, " that we 
might have the means of providing for our wants. One 
day, at the time the Church celebrates the festival of Christ's 
nativity, we were wandering together through the neighbour^ 
ing villages, going from house to house, and singing in four 
parts the usual carols on the infant Jesus, bom at Bethleher 
We stopped before a peasant's house that stood by itself at 
the extremity of the village. The farmer, hearing us sing 
our C^stoias hymns, came out with some victuals which 
he intended to give us, and called out in a high voice and 
with a harsh tone, Boys, where are you? Frightened al 
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01606 wofAs, ire iraAoffftsfiMt as ow togs woiiMoanji^ We 
hadna reason to be alarmed, for the farmer offered us asnst^ 
snee with great kindness; bat* oar hearts, nodoabt, were 
rendered tnnoroi» by &e menaces *and tyranny with which 
the teachers were then accustomed to rato over their pupils, 
90 that a sudden panic had sdsed us. At last, however, as 
dte iiftrmer o(mtinued calUng after us, we stepped, f<^got oof 
fears, ran back to him, and receiyed from his hands the food 
faitended for us. It is t^us,'' adds Luther, ''that we are 
accustomed to tremble and flee, whoi our conscience is 
guilty and alarmed. In sudi a case we are afisid even of 
the assistance that is offered us, and of those who are our 
Mends, and who would willmgly do us every good."* 

A year had (Scarcely passed away, when John and Mar- 
garet, hearing what dignity thdr son found in supporting 
himself at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there 
was a celebrated school, and in which town they had many 
relatiyes.-{- They had oUier children; ismd although their 
means had increased, they could not mnntain then: ison in a 
place where he was unknown. The furnaces and the in- 
dustry of 7ohn Luiher did little more than provide for the 
support of his £unily. He hoped that when Martin arrived 
at Eisenach, he would more easily find the means of sub- 
sistence; but he was not nuke fortunate in this town. His 
relations who dwelt there took no care about him, or per- 
haps, being very poor themselves, th^ could not give him 
any assistance. 

When the young scholar was pindied by hunger, he was 
compelled, as at Magdeburg, to join witii his schoolfdlows 
!n singing firom door to door to obtain a morsel of bread. 
This custom of Luther's days is still preserved in many 
German dties : sometimes the voices of the youths form an 
harmonious concert Often, instead of food, the poor and 
modest Martin received nothing but harsh words. Then, 
overwhelmed with sorrow,' he slwd many Jears in secret, and 
thought with anxiety of the future. 

One day, in particular, he had ahready been repuhwd from 

» Lutheri Opera (Waloh.) ii. 2347. 

t Ifenacnm enim pene totam paraitelMn metm habet. L. Epp. i 80Ql 
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diree hottm^ uA was pfepariii^ to letom ftuittiig to his 
lodgiags, when, haTing iea<^d the square of St Qeorgt, 
4ie 8tq[^ed moUoakfts, plunged m mdandu^y r^ecdoDS, 
before the house oi a worthy dtizen. Most 1^ for want of 
Inread ie&(nuiee his studies, and return to laboinr with his 

fiather in the miiws of Mansfeklt? ^iddenly a door 

open»-^ woman appears on the threshold: it is TJrsnla, 
the wife of Conrad Cotta, and daughter of the burgomaster 
of Sefi^* The £isenach chronicles style her ^ the [hous 
MunamiUy^ in remembnmee of her who so earnestly eon^ 
•trained the prophet Elisha to stay and eat bread with 
her. The christian Shunaniite had already more than oaee 
remad^ed the youthful Martin in the assemblies of the 
foithfol; tAte had been affected by die sweetness of his Toice 
and by his deyotion.f She had heard the harsh words that 
had been addressed to the poor soh<dar, and seeing him stand 
thus sadly before bar door, she came to his aid, bedconed 
him to enter, and gare him food to appease his hunger. 

Conrad ai^iOTed of his idfe's benevolence: he even found 
so much pleasure in the boy's society, that a few days after 
he took him to live entirely with him. Henceforward his 
studies were secured. He is not obliged to return to die 
nunes of Mansfeldt, and bury the talents that Qod has 
intrusted to him. At a time when he knew not what 
would beoome of him, Qod opened die hemrt and die house 
of a christian fondly. This event disposed his soul to that 
confidence in God wMdi the severest triiUs could not 9iter^ 
wards dbuice. 

Lutl]^ passed in Cotta's house a very different kind of 
life from diat whidi he had hitherto known. His ezist^ice 
glided away calmly, exempt from want and care: his mind 
became more serene, his character more cheerful, and his 
heart more open. All his foculdes awoke at the mild 
rays of charity, and he began to ezidt with life, joy, and 
hapi^iess. His. prayers wer^ m<»e fervent, his thirst for 
knowledge greater, and his progress in study more rajud. 

* lingk'B Reiaegesch. Luth. 

f Diewefl iie nra aeiaeB ^ngeim and herzUdieB G«bet8 wiOtn* If** 
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To Ittettttre ami fcienoe be addled tbe chftnas of tiie fiue 
arts ; for they also were adyancing in Crermany. G^e m/m 
whom GDd destiaes 'to act upon their contemporaries, are 
themselTes at first influenced and carried awi^ by all the 
tcaidendes <rf tbe age in which they lire. Luther learned to . 
play on the flute and on the lute. With tins latt^ instru- 
ment he used often to accompany Ins fihe alto y<»ce^and thus 
cheered his heart in the hours of sadness. He took delight 
in testifying by his melody his liyely gratitude towards his 
adoptiye mother, who was passionately f(md of music He 
himself loved the art eyen to old age, and composed the 
words and airs of smne oi the finest hymns thtt €rermany 
possesses. Many h^ve even parsed into our hmguage. 

Tbeae were ha|^y times for young Luther : he could 
m&f&[ thmk of them without emotion. One of Ck>nrad's 
Bona coming many years after to study at Wittemberg, 
when the poor scholar of Eisenach had become the fijrst 
AocUxt of the age, was receiyed with joy at his tal^ and 
under his roof. He wished to make some return to the son 
for the kindness he had receiyed from the parents. It was 
in rem^nlnrance of this dbristian woman who had fed him 
when all the world repulsed him, that he gaye utterance to 
this beautiful thought : ^' There is nothing sweeter on eardi 
than the heart of a woman in wl^h piety dwells." 

Luther was never ashamed of these days in winch, op- 
^ pressed by hunger, he used in sadness to beg the bread 
necessary for his studies and his liyelihood. Far from that, 
he used to reflect with gratitude on the extreme poverty of^ 
his youth. He kx^ed upon it as one of the means that 
God had employed to make him what he afterwards became, 
and he accordingly thanked him for it The poor children 
who were obliged to follow the same kind of Hii^ toudted 
liis heart. " Do not despise," said he, " the boys who go 
singmg through the streets, begging a little bread for the 
love of God {pcmem propter Deum) : I also have done the 
same. It is true tlu^ somewhat later my father suf^MNrted 
me with much love and kindness at the university of 
£rfurth, maintaining me by ^ sweat of his brow ; yet I 
have been a poor beggar. And now, by means of my pen, I 
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haire lAam so bigfa, that I would not diange bts witli the 
Grand Turk himsetf. Nay more, should all the riches of 
the earth be heaped one upon another, I would not take 
them in exchange for what I possess. And yet I should 
notbewhereIam,if Ihadnot gone to school--4f I had not 
learnt to write." — ^Thus did this great man see in these his 
first humble beginnings the origin of all his glory. He 
feared not to recall to mind that ilie roice whose accents 
1;hrilled the empire and the world, once used to beg for a 
morsel of bread in the streets of a small town. The 
-Christian finds a pleasure in such recollections, because 
tiiey remind him that it is in God alone he should 
0ory. 

llie strength of his understanding, the liyeliness of his 
imagination, the excellence of his memory, soon carried him 
beyond^ all his schoolfellows.* He made rapid progress 
especially in Latin, in doquence, and in poetry. He wrote 
speeches and composed verses. As he was cheerfal, oblig- 
ing, and had what is called " a good heart," he was beloyed 
by his masters and by his schoolfellows. 

Among the professors he attached himself particularly 
to John Trebonius, a learned man, of an agreeable address, 
and who had all that regard for youth which is so well 
calculated to encourage them. Martin had noticed that . 
whenever Trebonius entered the schoolroom, he raised his 
cap to salute the pupils. A great condescension in those » 
pedantic times I This had delighted the young'man. He 
saw that he was something. The respect of the master 
had elevated the scholar in his own estimation. The 
colleagues of Trebonius, who did not adopt the same 
custom, having one day expressed their astonishment at 
his extreme condescension, he replied (and his answer did 
not the less strike the youthful Luther) : " There are 
among these boys men of whom Grod will one day make 
burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. Al« 
though you do not yet see them with the badges of their 
dignity, it is right that you should treat them with respect" 

* Cumque et via inf^enii acerrima esset, et impHmis ad eloquentiam 
id<»iea» celeritor SBqaalibus'sois pnecmrit. Melaneih. Vita Loth. 
7* 
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Dtubdess tfie jmaig Bdidaf.fist^ffid wiib ¥hi0«» to Amb 
woidfl, and p^hftps imagined himself abtesady wifti tbe 
cto^i^B cap upon hift bead! 



CHAPTER n. 

Tbe UidTenntj— Scholastic DiTinity and the Glassies— Luther's Pfety— 
DiscoTexy^if the Bible-^Ifinefe— Lu^er admitted M.A.~Gofi8eieBed 
--Death of Alexis— IThe Thimd^-Sto]m't-Pro(ntoo»---£a»t^-. 
Luther enters a Conyent. 

Luther had now reached his eighteenth year.' He had 
tasted the sweets of literature; he burnt with a desire of 
knowledge ; he sighed for a university education, and wished 
to repair to one of those fountains of learning where he 
could slake his thirst for letters.* His fiather required him 
to study the law. Full of hope in the talents of his soi^ ho 
wished that he should cultivate them and make them gene- 
rally known. He already pictured him discharging the 
most honourable functions among his fellow-citizens, gain- 
ing the, favour of princes, and shining on the theatre of the 
world. It was determined that the young man should go 
to Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at this university in 1501. Jodocus, 
sramamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was teaching there the 
scholastic philosophy with great success. Melancthon re- 
grets that at that time nothing was taught 4it Erfurth but a 
system of dialectics bristling with difficulties. He thinks 
that if Luther had met with other professors, if they had 
taught him the milder and calmer discipline of true philo- 
sophy, the violence of his nature might have been moder- 
ated and softened.f The new disciple applied himself to 
study the philosophy of the J^iiddle Ages in the works of 

* Begustata igitur literarum dulcedine, natura fLigaaiS cupiditste 
discendi appetit academiam. Mel. Yit. Luth. 

t £t fortassis ad leniendam Tehementiam nature mitiora stadia ^ 
philosophisB. Mel. Yit. Luth. 
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Oeoam, Seotaa, BonaventBre, s^Bd Thonas Aquinas. In 
later dmes aU this scholastic divinity was his aversiim. 
He teembled with indignation whenever Aristotle's name 
was pronounced in his presence, and he went so far as to 
BSLf that if Aristotle had not been a man, he should not 
have hesitated to take him for the deviL But a mind so 
eager for learning as his required other aliments ; he began 
to study the masterpieces of antiquity, the writings of 
Cicero, Yir^l^ and ^ other classic authors. He was not con- 
tent, like the majority of students, with learning their pro- 
ductions by heart: he endeavoured to fathom their thoughts, 
to imbibe the ^irit which .animated them, to ap^opriate 
their wisdom to himself, to comprehend the object of their 
writings, and to enrich his mind with tiieir pregnant sen- 
tences and brilliant images. He often addressed questions 
to his professors, sutid soon outstripped all his fellow- 
students.* Blessed with a retentive memory and a strong 
imagination, all that he read or heard remained constantly 
present to his mind; it was as if he had seen it himself 
** Thus shone Luther in his early years. .,The whole uni- 
varsity," says Melancthon, " admired his genius." f 

But even at this period the young man of eighteen did 
not study merely to cultivate his intellect: he had those 
serious thought^ that heart directed heavenwards, which 
God gives to those of whom he resolves to make his most 
zealous ministers. Luther was sensible of his entire depend- 
once upon God, — simple and powerful conviction, which is at 
once the cause of deep humility and of great actions I He 
fervently invoked tl^ divine blessing iqK)n his labours. 
Every morning be began the dj^ with prayer; he then 
went to churdi, and afterwards applied to his studies, losing 
not a moment in the whole course of the day. '^ To pray 
well," he was in the habit of saying, " is the better half of 
study.^J 

The young student passed in the university library all 

* £i qnidem int^ piimos, nt ingenio ttodioque nuiKos toaDquUiun 
Miieedlebat. GodilflBus, Aeta Lutheri, p. 1. 

t Sio igitur in juventnte eminebat, ut totl acadcmim LnUMri i 
admiratioiii esaet Vita Lath. 

t Fleiflsig gebet, ist ftber die ^eWt rtudirt. liaOies. 8. 
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the time he could snatch fitHnliis academical ponitits. 
Books were as yet rare, and it was a great piiTitege for 
him to profit by the treasnres brought together in this, vast 
collection. One day— 4ie had th^ been two^ears at Er- 
fdrth, and was twenty years old — he opens many books in 
the library one after another, to leam tbnr writers' names. 
One Yolnme that he comes to attracts his attention. He 
has never imtil this honr seen its like. He reads the title-^ 
it is a Bible I a rare book, unknown in those times.* His 
interest is greatly excited: he is filled with astonishment at 
finding other matters than those fragments of the gospels 
and epistles that the Church has selected to be read to liie 
people during public worship every Sunday throughout the 
year. Until this day he had imagined that they composed 
the whole Word of God. And now he sees so many pages, 
so many chapter^ so many books of which he had had no 
ideal His heart beats, as he holds the divinely inspired 
volume in his hand. With eagerness and with indescribaUe' 
emotion he turns over these leaves firom God. The*first 
page on which he fixes his attention narrates the story of 
Hannah and of the young SamueL He reads — and his soul 
can hardly contain the joy it feels. This child, whom his 
parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth; the song of 
Hannah, in which she declares that Jdiovah '^ raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, and lifteth the begg^ fi'om the dung^ 
hill, to set them among princes;** this child who grew up in 
the temple in the presence of the Lord ; those sacrifioers, the 
sons of Eli, who are wicked men, who live in debauchery, 
and ^ make the Lord's people to transgress ;" — all this 
history, all this revelation that he has just discovered, 
excites feelings till then unknown. He returns home with 
a full heart ^ Oh I that God woidd give me such a book 
for myself,** thought he.f Luther was as yet ignorant both 
of Greek and Hebrew. It is scarcely probable that he had 
studied these languages during the first two or three years 
of Ids residence at the university The Bible that had fiHed 

* Auf eine Zeit, wie er die Biloher Mn naoheiiuuider beiielrt...... 

fcomm er fiber die lateinisohe Biblia. Mathee. 8. 

t ATide peronrrit, ooepitqne optare ut olim taleai Ubrmn et Ipie nan- 
dad poeset. K. Adami y^. Lath. p. 103. 
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him Ynib such transports was in Latin. He soon retomed 
tothelilnrary taporeoyerhis treasure. He readit again and 
again^ and then, in his astonishment and joy, he returned to 
read it once more* The first glimmerings of a new truth 
were then beginning to dawn upon his mind. 

Thus had God led him to the discoyery of his Word— of 
that book ei which he was one day to giye his fellow- 
countiTmen that admirable translation in which Germany 
has for three centuries perused the oracles of God. Per- 
hsups for the first time this precious yolume has now been 
taken down from the place it occupied in the library of 
Erfurth. This book, deposited upon the unknown shelyes 
of a.gloomy hall, is about to become the book of life to a 
whole nation. In that Bible the Reformation lay hid. 

It was in the same year that Luther took his first 
academical degree — ^that of bachelor. 

The excessiye labour to which he had deyoted himself in 
order to pass his examination, occasioned a dangerous ill- 
ness. ^Death seemed approaching his^* serious reflections 
occupied his mind. He thought that his earthly existence 
was drawing to an end. The young man excited general 
interest "It is a pity," they thought, "to »ee so many 
expectations so early blighted." Many Mends came to visit 
him on his bed of stekness. Among their number was a 
venerable and aged priest, who had watched with interest 
the student of Mansfeldt in his labours and in his academic 
career. Luther could not conceal the thoughts that occupied 
his mind. " Soon^" said he, " I shall be ealled away from this 
wt>rld." But the old man kindly replied, " My^dear bachelor, 
take comuge; you will not die of this illness. Our God 
will yet make of you a man who, in turn, shall console 
many.* For God layeth his cross upon those whom he 
loveth, and they who bear it patiently acquire much wis- 
dom." These words struck the young invalid. It was 
when he was so near death that he heard the voice of a 
priest remind him that God, as Samuel's mother said, raiseth 
up the miserable. The old man had poured sweet consola- 

* Dens te Timm faciei qui alios mnltos itenim consolabitor. VL 
Adamj Vit. Lutli. p. 103. 
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tion into his heart, had reyired te spirits ; never idll he 
forget it "This was the first prediction that the worthy 
doctor heard," says Mathesius, Luther's friend, who records 
the facty ** and he often nsed to call it to mind." We may 
easily <K)mprehend in what sense Mathesius calls these 
words a prediction. 

When Luther recovered, there was a great ehange in 
him. The Bible, his illness, the words of the aged priest, 
seem to have made a new appeal to him : but as yet 
there was nothing decided in his mind. Another oireum- 
stance awakened serious thoughts within him. It was tiie 
festival of Easter, probably in the year 1503. Luther was 
going to pass a short time with his family, imd wore a 
sword according to the custom of the age. He struck 
against it with his foot, the blade fell out^ and cut one of 
the principal arteries. Luther, whose only companion had 
run off in haste to seek for assistance, finding himself alone, 
and seeing the blood flowing copiously wilhout being al^ 
to check it, lay down on his back, and piit his finger on the 
wound ; but the blood escaped in despite of his exertions, 
,and Luther, feeling the approach of d^th, cried out, " 
Mary, help me ! " At last a surgeon arrived from Eritoth, 
who bound up the cut. The wound" opened in the night, 
and Luther fainted, again calling loudly upon the Virgin. 
" At that time,* said he in after-years, "I should have died 
relying upon Mary;" Erelong he abandoned that super^^ 
stition, and invoked a more powerful Saviour. He continued 
his studies. In 1505 he was admitted M. A. and doctor ci 
philosophy. The university of Erfurth was then the moet 
celebrated in all Germany. The others were hfot inferior 
schools in comparison with it. The ceremony was con- 
ducted, as usual, with great pomp. A iHX)cesJM>n by torch^ 
light came to pay honour to Luther.* The festival was 
magnificent. It was a generid rejoicing. Luther, encouraged 
perhaps by these honours, felt disposed to apply himself 
entirely to the law, m conformity witffhis father's wishes. 

But the will of God was different While Luther was 
occupied with various studies, and beginning to teach the 
• Luttu 0pp. W. xxii. p. 3229. 
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^jpffesi^iid etfricftof AmtCftle, with other braneh^ of pbiloiio- 
phy, Mb heart ceased not from crying to him that religt^ was 
the (me thing needfol, and that above all things he should 
secure his salvation. He knew the displeasure Ibat God 
manifesto against sin ; lie eaUed to mind the pendties that his 
Wordd^tiounees against the sinner; and he asked himself, with 
apprehension, wither he was sore of possessing the divine 
favour. His conscienee answered, No! His character ymL8 
{nrompt and dedded : he resolved to do aU that might ensure 
him a firm hope of immortality. Two events occurred, one 
after the other, to disturb his soul, and to hasten his resolution. 

Among his university frietids was one named Alexii^, 
with \^om he lived in the closest intimacy. ^ One morning 
a report was spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been 
assassinated. Luther hastens to ascertain the truth of 
this rumour. This sudden loss of his firiend agitated him, and 
' the question he asked himself, What would become of me, if 
I were dius called away without warning? fills his mind 
with the keenest terrors.* 

It was in the summer of the year 1505 that Luther, 
whom the ordinary imiversity vacations left at liberty, re- 
served 'to go to Mansfeldt, to revisit the dear scenes of 
his childhood and to embrace his parents. Perhaps also 
he wished to op^ his heart to his father, to sound him 
on ihd i^n that -he was forming in his mind, and obtain 
bis permiauon to engage in another profession. He foresaw 
all the difiScuhies tluU; awaited him. The idle life of 
the majontj of priests was displeasing to the active miner 
of Mansfeldt. Besides, the ecclesiastics were but ITttle 
esteemed in the world; for the most part their revenues 
w^re scanty ; and the father, who had made great sacrifices 
to maintain his son at the university, and who now saw him 
teadiing publicly in a celdinuted school, although only 
in his twentieth year, was not likely to renounce the 
proud hopes he had cherished. 

We are ignorant of what passed during Luther's stay 
at Mansfeldt. Perhaps the decided wish of his father 
^ made him fear to open his heart to him. He again quitted 
* Interita sodalis sal contristotus. Cochkiui, 1. 
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hi8 father's fioose to take his seat ob the boMihes of 
ihe acad^iy. He was alieadf within a short distance 
of Erfdrtiiy when he was orertaken by a yiolent BUmn^ 
such as often occurs in these monntains. The Hghtnmg 
flashed— *the bolt fell at his feet' Lather tfirew himself 
upon his knees. Bis honr, perhaps, is cmne. Death, Hie 
judgment, and eternity samnum him with aU their terrors, 
and he ^ears a yoice that he can no long^ resist. '' £ki<- 
eompassed with the angui^ and terror of death," as he 
says himself* he makes a yow, if ihe Loitd delivers him 
from this danger, to abandon the world, a^ devote himself 
entirely to Grod. After rising from the ground, havrng stiU 
present to him that death which must one day overtake 
him, he examines himself seriously, and asks what he 
ought to dcf The thouglUs that once agitated him now 
return with greater force. He has ^ideavoured, it is tn^, 
to frdfil all his duties, but what is the state of his soul ?' 
Can he appear before the tribunal of a terrilde God with 
an impure heart ? He must become holy. He has now as 
great a thirst for holmess, as he had formerly for knowledge. 
But where can he find it, or how can he attain it? Hie 
university provided him with the means of satisfying his 
first desires. Who shall cahn that anguish — who shall 
quench the fire that now c(msumes him ? To what school 
of holiness shall he direct his steps? He will »iter a 
cloister : the monastic life wiU save him. Oftentimes had 
he heard speak of its power to transform the heart, to 
sanctify the sinner, tomake man perfect I He will ^stter a 
monastic order. He wHl there beccmie holy : thus will he 
secure eternal life.| "" ' 

Such was the event that dianged the eaUing, the whole 
destiny of Luthw. In this we perceive the finger of (Jod. 
It was his powerful liand that on the highway cast down 
the young master of arts, the candidate for tl^ bar, the future 
lav^er, to give an entirely new dlrecticm to his life. Rul»«« 

* Mit Enchrecken nnd Angst des Todes umgeben. L. £pp. iL 101. 

t Cum esset in campo, fhlininia ictu territus. CoohloBBS, 1. 

$ Ocoasio autem fhit ingrediendi illud TitsB genus, quod pietati et 
«tndiis doctrinse de Deo, existimaiit esse oonyenientius. Mel. Yli. 
LuOu 
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wsmj one of Lvflier's Maids itt ti^ muveraily of i^rfiffa, 
wrote thus to him m aftei^e : '' Divme ProYidence looked 
ftt what you were one day to become, when on your return 
from your parents, the fire from heaven threw you to 
the ground,^ like anoth^ Paul, near the city of £rfrurth, 
and withdrawing you 'from our society, drove you into 
the Augustine ordar.'' Analogous circumstances have marked 
the conversion of the two greatest instrum^ts that Divine 
Providence Ms made use of in the two greatest revolution 
that have been effected upon the earth : Saint Paul and 
Luther.* 

Luther re-enters Erfurth. His resolution is unalterable* 
Still it is not without a pang that he prepares to break 
the ties so dear to him. He communicates his intention 
to no one. But one evening he invites his university 
friends to a cheerfrQ but frugal supper. Iklusic once more 
enlivens their socisd meeting. It is Luther's -farewell to 
the world. Henceforth, instead of these amiable companions 
of his pleasures and his studies, he will have monks ; instead 
of this gay and witty conversation — ^the siTence of the 
lister; and for these merry songs — ^the solemn stnuns 
of the quiet chapeL God calls him, and he must sacrifice 
everything. Still, for the last time, let him share in the 
joys of his youth I The repast excites his friends : LuUier 
himself is the soul of the party. But at the very moment 
that they are giving way without restraint to their gaiety, 
the young man can no longer control the serious thoughts 
thsLt fill his mind. He speaks-^e makes known his 
intention to his astonished friends. They endeavour to 
shake it, but in vain. And that very night Luther, fearful 
perhaps of their importrmate solicitations, quits his lodgings. 
He leaves behind him all his clothes and books, taking 
with him only Virgil and Plauftis; he had no Bible as 
yet. Virgil dtod PlautusI an epic poem and comedies I 

* Some historians record that Alexis was killed hy the thnnderboU 

that alarmed Luther ; but two of his contemporaries, Mathedns (p. 4.) 

and Selneccer (in Orat. de Luth.), distinguish between these two events ; 

*^ ve may even add the testimony of Helancthon to theirs : he sats— 

** bodalem nescio quo casu interfectum." Yit. Lath. 
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stffldDg iHotfure of Liiliiei% mind ! Thm kui ia 
taken place in him a whole epjp — a beautiful, grand, and 
sublime poem; but aa he had a dispogition inclined to 
gaiety, wit, and humour, he combined more th^n one 
funUiar feature with the serious and stately groundwork 
of his life. 

Provided witli these two books, he repairs alone, in 
the darkness of night, to the convent of the hermits of Si. 
Augustine. He asks admittance. The gate opens and 
closes again. Behold him s^arated for ever fhm his 
paients, from the companions of his studies, and from ibe 
world I It was the 17th August 1505 : Lather was then 
twenty-one years and nine months oUL 
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LuTHEB was with God at last. His soul was in safe^. 
He was now about to find^ that holiness which he so much 
desired. The monks were astonished at the sight of the 
youthful doctor, and extolled his courage and his contempt 
of the world.* He did not, however, forget his friends. 
He wrote to them, bidding farewell to them and to the 
world; and on the next day he sent these letters, with 
the clothes he had worn till then, and returned to the uni- 
versity his ring of master of arts, that nothii^ might remind 
him of the world he had renounced. 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with astonishment 
Must so eminent a genius go and hide himself in that 

* Hhjus mundi o(mtemptu, ingreafus est refMiita, nraUis admirantibqsr 
monasterium. Cochlcsus, 1. ». 
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state, wMch is a partial deiiih?* FiBed with the 
Myeliest soirow, they hastily repair to the convent, in the 
hope of inducing Luther to retrace so afflicting a step; 
hut all was useless. For two whole days they surrounded 
the convent and ahnost besieged it, in the hope of seeing 
Luther come forth. But the gates remained closely shut 
and barred. A month elapsed without any one being able . 
ta see or speak to the new monk. 

Luther had also hastened to communicate to his parents 
the great change that had taken place in his life. His 
lather was amazed. He trembled for his son, as Luther . 
himself tells us in the dedication of his work on monastic 
vows addressed to his father. His weakness, his youth, the 
violence of his passions, all led John Luther to tear that when 
the first moment of enthuaasm was over, the idle habits 
of the cloister would moke the young man iiedl either 
into despair or into some great sin. He knew that this^ 
kind of life had .already been the destruction of many* 
Besides, the councillor-miner of Mansfeldt had formed 
very different plans for his son. He had hoped that he 
would contract a rich and honourable marriage. And now 
all his ambitious projects are overthrown in one night by 
this imprudent step. 

John wrote a very angry letter to his son, in which he 
spokQ to him in a contemptuous tone, as Luther informs us, 
while he had addressed him always in a fri^dly manner 
after he had taken his master-of-arts degree. He withdrew 
all his favour, and declared him disinherited from his 
paternal affection. In vain did his father's friends, and 
doubtless his wife, endeavour to soften him; in vain 
did they say: ''If you would offer a sacrifice to God, 
let it be what you holdn)est and dearest, — even your son, 
your Isaac" The inexorable councillor of Mansfeldt would 
listen to nothing. 

Not long aft^, however (as Luther teUs us m a sermon 
preached at Wittemberg, 20th January 1544), the plague 
appeared, and deprived John Luther of two of his sona, 

* In lita semimortoa. Melch. Adami Y. L. p. 102. 
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About this Hme some one came and told tlie bec^eoved &IW 

the monk of Erfurth is dead aLsoI His Mends seized 

the opportunity Qf reconciling the father to the young noyice. 
" If it should be a Mse alarm," said they to him, " at 
least sanctify your affliction by cordially consenting to your 
son's becoming a monkl" — ^^ Weill so be itl" replied John 
Luther, ^rith a heart bruised^ yet stiU half rebellious, '^ and 
Grod grant he may prosper f Some time after this, when 
Lutiher, who had been reconciled to his father, related to 
him the erent that had induced him to enter a monastic 
wder: " Qod grant," replied the worthy miner, " fliat you 
may not hare taken for a sign from heaven what was 
merely a delusion of the devil"* 

There was not then in Luther that which was after- 
wards to make him the reformer of the Church. Of this 
hiS'^mtxance into the convent is a strong proofl It was 
a proceeding in conformity with the tendencies of the age 
from which he was soon to contribute «his endeavours to 
liberate the Church. He who was destined to become the 
great teacher of the world, was as yet its slavish imitator. 
A new stone had been added to the edifice of superstition 
by the very man who was erelong to destroy it Luther 
looked to himself for salvation, to human works and observ- 
ances. He knew not that salvation cometh wholly from 
God. He sought after '^his own glory and righteousness, 
unmindful of the righteousness and glory of the Lord. 
But what he was ignorant of as yet, he learnt soon 
after. It was in the cloister of Erfurlh that this immense 
transformation was brought about, which substituted in his 
heart God and his vrisdom for the world and its traditions, 
and that prepared the mighty revolution of which he was to 
be the most illustijous instrument* 

When Martin Luther entered the convent, he changed 
his name, and assumed that of Augustine. 

The monks had received him with joy. It was np 
slight gratification to their vanity to see one of the moft 
esteemed doctors of the age abandon the imiversity for 

* Goti geb dass es nichft ein Betmg and teufliaeh Gespenst sey I L. 
1^ it 101. 
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a house belonging to liieir ordei^ Nerertheless thej treated 
him harshly, and imposed on him the meanest occupations. 
They wished to htmible the doctor of philosophy, and to 
teach him that his learning did not raise him above his 
brethren. They imagined, besides, by this means to pre- 
vent him from devoting himself so much to his studies, 
from which the convent could reap no advantage. The 
former master of arts had to perform ihe offices of porter, to 
open and shut the gates, to wind up the clock, to sweep-^ 
church, and to clean out the cells.* Then, when the 
poor monk, who was at once doorkeeper, sexton, and 
menial servant of the cloister, had finished his work : Cum 
sacco per civitatem ! Away with your wallet through the 
town I cried the friars; and laden with his bread-bag, he 
wandered through all the streets of Erfiirth, begging from 
house to house, obliged perhaps to present himself at tiie 
doors of those who had once been his friends or his inferiors. 
On his return, he had either to shut himself up in a 
low and narrow cell, whence he coidd see nothing but 
a small garden a few feet square, or recommence his humble 
tasks. But he put up with alL Naturally disposed to 
devote himself entirely to whatever he undertook, he ha^ 
become a monk with all his soul. Besides, how pould 
he have a thought of sparing his body, gr have had any 
regard for what might please the flesh ? It was not thus 
that he could acquire the humility, the sanctity which he 
had come to seek within the walls of the cloister. 

The poor monk, oj^ressed with toil, hastened to emi^oy 
hi study all the moments that he could steal from these 
mean occupations. He voluntarily withdrew from the 
society of the Inrethren to give himself up to his beloved 
purstuts ; but they soon found it out, and surrounding him 
with murmurs, tore him from his books, exdaiming, ^ Come, 
come I It is not by studjring, but by begging bread, com, 
eggs, fish, meat, and money that a monk renders lidmself 
useful to the dmster.^f Luther submitted : he laid ai»de 
tds books, and took up his bag again. Far from repenting 

* Loea imanmdapiaiifttre coactos est. M. Adami Yxta Lath. p. 103L 
t SdBMoeii Qtat de Ltttk-MatlMtfiig, p. & 
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at having taken upon himself such a yoke, he is willnig to 
go through with Ms task. It was then that the inflexible 
periBeveranee with which he always carried out the resolu- 
tions he had once fcmned, begim to be deyeloped in his 
mind. The resistance he made to these rude assaults gave 
a stronger t^nper to his wilL God tried him in small 
things, that he mi^t learn to remain unshaken in great 
ones. Bemdes, to be able to deHrer his age from Hie 
miseral^ superstitions under which it groaned, it was 
necessary for him first to feel their weight. . To drain the 
cup, he must drink it to the rery dregs. 

This severe a^pr^ticeship did not however last so long 
as Ludier might have feared. The prior of the convent, 
at the intercession of the university to which Luther 
hdionged, freed him from the humiliating duties that had 
been laid upon hinu The youthful monk then returned to 
his studies with new zeaL Hie works of the Fathers of 
the Church, espedafiy of St Augustine, attracted Ms 
attention. The exposition of the Psahns by this illustrious 
dootOT, and his book On the Letter and the Spirit, were his 
£eivoimte $tudy. Nothing struck him more tEan the 
sentiments of this Father on the corruption of man*s will 
and on Divine Grace. He felt by his own experience the 
lefdity of that ccHTuption and the necessity for that grace. 
The words of St. Augustine corresponded with the senti- 
ments of his heart If he could have belonged to any 
other school than that (^ Jesus Christ, it would undoubtedly 
have been to that of the doctor of Hippo. He almost 
knew by rote Ihe works of Peter d'Ailly and of Gabriel 
BieL He was much taken witii a saying of the former, 
that. If the Cfanrdi had not decided to Ihe contrary, it would 
liave been preierabte to .concede that the bread and wine 
were really taken in the Lord's supper, imd not mere 
aeeideiits. 

He. also carefully studied the theologians Occam and 
Cterson, who both express thrauselves so fr^ly on the an« 
tbortty of the popes. To this course of readhig he ad^ted 
oihex exeiicises^ He was heard m the public discussions 
unravelling the most compUcated tiains of tetaomog, aod 
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eiiiicatitig hlinsdf from a labyrindi whence none Imt he 
could have found an ootkt All his auditors ir&^ £Qed 
with astonishment* 

But he had not entered the cloister to aequke the re- 
pitation of a great genius: it was to se^ food for bis 
piety.f He therefore regarded ^se labours as m^e di* 
gressions. 

He loyed above all things to draw wisdom from the pure 
source of the Word o( Gk^L He found in the eonrent a 
Bible fast^ed by a chain, and to this chained Bible he 
was continuity returning. He had but Ht^ understanding 
oi the Wordy yet was it his most pleasing study. It son^- 
times hai^ned that he passed a whole day meditating 
qpon It single p^sage. At other times he learned frag- 
ments of the Brop^iets by heart He espedally desired to 
acquire from the writings of the Prophets and of the 
Apostles a perfect knowledge of Gk>d's ^dll ; to grow up in 
ffea,t&[ fear of His name ; and to nourish his lalth by &e 
«ire testunony of tho Word.} 

It would appear that about this time he began to study the 
j^oriptures in their original languages^ and to ky the fonnda- 
ik&i of the most perfect and most usefrd of his labours— the 
translation <rf the Bible. He made use of Reuchhn's Hebrew 
I^^ncoOj that had just appeared. John Lange, one of the 
friars of the c(mTent, a man skilled in Greek and Hebrew, 
and with whom he always remained* closdy connected, 
probaldy was l^s first iastn^tor.$ He also made mudi 
use of the learned commentaries of Nidiolas Lyra, who 
died in 1340. It was from tins circumstance that Ffiug, 
afterwards bidiop of liaumburg, said : JSi Lyra non lyrasset, 
LwAerus wm sdkcuset. \\ 

Tlie youtig monk studied with such industry and z^ 
that it often happened that he did not repeat the daily 

* In diq^otationibiis poblioii labyiinthos aliis inextrioabil^, diserte 
mtihiB adodrantibas expUcabat. Melancth. Vita Lu^. 

*h la «o tit»7|seiMre uon &iiwm ingti^ sed aHmeote ^etatfg qit»- 
nbat IMd. 

t Et finnis testimoniis aleret timorem et fidem. Ibid. 

§ii}«BeL d. deotoeb. Bibelfibenetiimg. 

II If Lyra bad not touebed bis lyie, Lntbcar had aof 
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prayers for ihnie or four weeks together. Birt he aoOB 
grew alaimed at the thon^t that he had transgressed the 
rules of his order. He then shut himself up to r^Mur hie 
neghgenoe, and hegan to repeat eonsdentiously all the 
l^ayers he had <miittedy without a thought of eith^ eating or 
driiddhg. Oaoe eyen, for seven weeks together, he«carcdy 
closed his eyes in sleep. 

Burmng with deske to attain that holiness in quest of 
whidi he had entered the cloister, Luther gave way to aU 
the rigour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the 
flesh by fastings, mortifications, and watchings.* Shut up 
in his cell, as in a prison, he struggled unceasingly against 
the deceitM thoughts and the evil inclinations of his heart 
A little l»ead and a small herring were <^n his onfy food. 
Besides he was naturally of very abstemious habits. Thus 
he wasfreqtiendy seen by his Maids, long aftw he had 
ceased to think of purchasing heaven by his abstinence, 
eontent himself with the poorest viands, and rmiain even 
four days in succession without ealing or drinking.-{- TMs 
we have on the testimony of Meiancthon, a witness in every 
respect wcHrthy of credit We may ju^ from this dreum- 
atance of tl^ little value we ought to attach to the fobles 
tiiat ignorance and prejudice have circulated as to Luth^s 
intanpannce. At the period of whidi w^ are speidcing, 
nothing was too great a sacrifice that might enable him to. 
become a saint, — to acquire heaven. Never did the Ronush 
church possess a more i»ous monk. Never did oldster 
witness more severe or ind^ctigable exertions to purdiase 
eternal happiness.} Wh^ Luthw had become a r^rmar, 
and had declared that heaven was not to be obtained by 
such means as these, he knew very well wl^Kt he was 
sajring. '< I was indeed a pious numk," wrote he to DuMb 

* Smnma discipUnsB jwreritate se ipse legit, et omnibns exeroitiii 
leetlonaii, dispfatationam, jejnnifffiini, pceoniii, omiies ionip snperat 
Melancth. Yit. Latii. 

t lEnA masBk nstnra, Ttlde modiei eSbi et potot ; Tidi Miiliiiils 
quatuor diebus, cum quidem reete Taleret, prorsas nihil edaotem aisl 
bibentem. Ibid. 

tStrenoe in stodHs et exttdtiis ipiriliialibas, ndUtartt iK Dm tioi^ 
»1. 
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George of Saxony, "and followed the rdes <rf my order more 
strictly than I can express. If oyer monk could obtam 
heaven by his monkish works, I should certainly have been 
entitled to it . Of this all the friars who have known me 
can testify. If it had continued much longer, I should have 
carried my mortifications even to death, by means of my 
watchings, prayers, reading, and other labours."* 

We are approaching the epoch which made Luther a new 
man, and which, by revealmg to him the infinity of God^ 
love, put him in a condition to declaie it to the world. 

Luther did not find in the trgnqnillity of the doistw and 
in monkish perfection that peace of mind which h'e had 
looked folr there. He wished to have the assurance of his 
salvation : this was the great want of his soul. Without 
it, there was no repose for him. But the fears that had 
agitated him *!n the world pursue him to his cell. Nay, 
they were increased. The faintest cry of his heart re-echoed 
loud beneath the silent arches of the cloister. Grod had led 
him thither, that he might learn to know himself, and to 
despair of his own strengfth and virtue. His conscience, 
enMghtened by the Divine Word, told him what it was to be 
holy; but he was filled with taror at finding, neither in his 
heart nor in his life, that image of holiness which he had 
contemplated with admiration in the Word of God. A sad 
discovery, and one that is made by every sincere man I No 
righteousness within, no righteousness without! all was 
omission, sin, impurity 1...... The more ardent the character 

of Luther, the stronger was that secret and constant resist- 
imce which man's nature opposes to good ; and it plunged 
him into despair. 

The monks and divines of the day encouraged him to 
satisfy the divine righteousness by meritorious works. But 
what worics, thought he, can come firom a heart like mine? 
How can I stand before the holiness of my judge with 
works polluted in their very source? "I saw that I was 
a great sinner in the eyes of God," said he, " and I did not 
think it possible for me to propitiate him by my own merits*** 

Qe was agitated and yet dejected, avoiding the triiling 
*L. 0pp. (W.)ziz. 229ft. 

VOL. I, S r^ ] 
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and stntRd conTersalidn of the monks. Tlie ktter, wiable 
to o(»Dpi«lieiid the storais that tensed his soul, looked npcni 
him with surprise,* and rejvoached him for his silenee and 
his ^ioomy !dr. One day, Cochloeos tells us^ as they ware 
saying maito in the chqiel, Latter had carried thitiier M 
his anxiety, and was in tl^ <ji<»r in the midst of the 
brethren, sad and heartnstricken. Already &e iciest had 
prostrated himself the incase had been bnntt before^ the 
' idtar, the Gloria Bxmgy and they ware reading the Gospel^ 
when the poor monk, unabk any longer to repress his 
anguish, cried out m a mfumfol tone, aft he f(^ on his 
kneesf ^ It is not I--it is n<rt L^f AJl ware thimderstruck: 
and the ceremony was interrupted f<» a moment Perhaps 
Luther thought he heard some r^roach of which he knew 
himself innocent; perhaps he dedaeed his unwtMrthiness of 
being one oi those to whom Christ's ^ath had brought the 
gift (^ etermyi life; .Cochloeus says, they were then reading 
the story of the dumb man's crj frcnn whom Christ expelled 
a deyiL It is possible that this cry oi Lutfier, if ^e account 
be true, had referaice to this circumstance, and that, al- 
though fl|)eediless like the diunb man, he protested by such 
an exclamatf on, that his silence came from other causes than 
demoniacal possession. Indeed, Cochloeus tells us that the 
monks .som^imes attributed the suffisrings of thar l»other 
to a secret intercourse with Ihe deiHS, and tiiis writer himself 
entertained that t^nnion.^ 

A fender conscience inchned Luther to regard the slightest 
lault as a great sin. He had hardly discoTcred it,^before he 
endeayoured to eiqitate it by the seyerest mortificatioits, 
which only senred to point out to him the^ inutility of all 
human remedies. '^ I tortitred myself almost to death," said 
he, " in 'wder to procure peace with €rod for my troubled 
heart and agitated conscienoe; but* sunrouaded mdth thick 
darkness, I found peace nowhere." 

The practices of monastic holiness, whidi had lulled so vm^j 
ccmseiaiees to sle^, and to winch Luther himself had had 

* '^^sas est fratribuB non nihil singolaritatis habere. CochlcBua, 1. 

f Cam repute ceeiderit Tooiferans, ** Non snm ! non sumt*' ^Ibid. 

t Ex oconlto aliqno enm dcoBtone eonmereio. Ibid. ^ 
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roeevie in Ms distress, so<m appearedto him tike nnftyaaiag 
naiedies of an empiikal and dec^tiye religicm^ '' While I 
was 7^ a monk, I no sooner felt assailed t^ anf temptation 
tlum I cried out^I am lost! Immediately I had recoorsa 
t<» a thousand methods to stifle the oies pf my conscience. 
I went ererj day to confession, bat that was of no use' to 
me. Then bowed down by sorrow, I tortured myself by the 
mi^tude of my thougl^L<-^IiookI exclaimed I, thou art 
s^«nYioQS, impatient, passi<mateI...Itf)rofiteth theeuothingi 
O Hrretohed man, to haye entered this sacred order." 
, And yet Lnt^r, imbued with the {Hrej^dices of his tbae, 
had fiKHDi ea^ly youth considered tiie observances^ whoso 
wwthlessness he had now diseoyeied, as a certain remedy 
for diseased sends. Whatcan be tjiiink of the Strang dMh* 
coyery he has just made in the solitude of the doister? It 
is possible, thin, to dwell within the sanctuary, and yet 

bear in one's bosom a man of sini He has receiyed 

another garment, but not another heari 'His expectations 
are disappointed. Where can he stop ? Can all these rules 
and obsertances-be mere human inyentions? Such a sup- 
posji^on appears to bun, at one time, a temptation of tibe 
deyil, and at another, an irresistible truth. By turns con- 
tending mth the holy yoice^that spake to his^heart, and 
with the yenerable institutions that time- had sanctioned, 
Luther passed his life in a continual struggle. The young 
monk crept like a shadow through the long galleries of the 
doistef, that re-echoed with his sorrowful meanings. « His 
body wasted away; his strength began to fail him; it some- 
times happened that he remained like one dead.* 

On one occasion, oyerwhelmed with sorrow, he shut him- 
self up in his cell, and for several days and nights allowed 
Jo one to approach him. One of his friends, Lucas Edem- 
erger, feeling anxious about the unhappy monk, and haying 
a presentiment of the condition in which he was, took with 
him some boys who were in the habit of singing in the 
choirs, and knocked at the door of the celL No one opens — 

* S»pe emu cogiUntom atteatnu de ittk Dei, aat de^miniMlis poBii»' 
WKOk/wmf^ fltnbito tanti tenrores oonoutielMuit, at p«io ezaninuuretiir 
MeUn«th. Vita Loth. 
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no onet aaswcfs. Hie good Edemberger, still more alanaed, 
breaks open the door. Luth^ lies insensible upon the floor, 
and giving no signs of life. His Mend striyes in yain to 
recall hun to his senses : he is still motionless. Then the 
chq^sters begin to sing a sweet hymn. Their clear voices 
act like a charm on the poor monk, to whom music was 
ever ^ne of his greatest pleasures : gradually he recovers 
Mb strength, his consciousness, and life.* But if music 
could restore his serenity for a few moments, he requures 
another and a stronger remedy to heal him thoroughly r he 
needs that mild and subtle, soundf of the Gospel, which is 
the voice of God himself. He knew it well And therefocs 
his troubles and his terrors led him to study with fresh 
zeal the writmgs oi tibe prophets and of the i4K)stteB.t 



CHAPTBE IV. 

Pious Monks— Stoai^tc— His Piety— Visitation'— Coayenatioiui— The 
Grace of Christ— Repentance— Power of Sin— Sweetness of Bepentanoe 
—Election— ProTidence— The Bible— The aged Monk— Fori^yeness of 
Sms— Ordination— The Dinner— Festival of 0>rp{i8 Christi— Lather 
made Pr<^9ssor at Wittemberg. 

Luther was not the first monk who had undergone such 
trials. The gloomy walls of the cloisters often concealed 
the most abominable vices, that would have made every 
upright mind shudder, had they been revealed ; but often, 
also, they hid christian virtues that expanded there*" in 
silence, and wliich, had they been exposed to the eyes of 
the world, would have excited universal admiration. The 
possessors of these virtues, living only with themselves and 
with God, attracted no attention, and were often unknown 
to the modest convent in which they were enclosed : their 
lives were known only to Grod. . Sometimes these humble 
solitaries fell into that mystic theology, — sad disease of the 

" Seckend. p. 5S. f 1 Kings, zix. 12. 

$ Hoo stadionr ut magis expeteret, iUis snis doloribm et pavoribM 
AfTthatv. Melaaeth. Vita Lath. 
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DoUest minds! whieh in eaiiier ages had been the ddight 
of the first monks on the bioiks of the Nile, and which 
utiprofitably consumes the souls of those who become its 
victims. 

Yet if one of these men was called to some high stadon, 
he there displayed virtues whose salutary influence was 
long and widely felt The candle was set on a candlestick, 
and it illumined the whole house. Many were awakened 
by this light. Thus from generation to generation were 
these pious souls propagated ; they were seen shining like 
isolated torches at the very times when the cloisters were 
often little other than impure receptacles of the deepest 
darkness. 

A young man had been thus disdngnished in one of the 
Gtoman convents. His name was John Staupitz, and he 
was descended from a noble Msnian family. From hiil 
tend^rest youth he had had a taste for knowledge and a love 
(tf virtue.* He felt the need of retirement to devote 
himself to letters. He soon discovered that philosophy 
and the study of nature could not do much towards eternal 
salvation. He therefore began to learn divinity ; but 
especially endeavoured to unite practice with knowledge. 
" For," says (me of his biographers, " it is in vain that we 
assume the name of divine, if we do not confirm that 
noble title by our lives."f The study of the Bible and of the 
Augustine theology, the knowledge of himself, the battles that 
he, like Luther, had had to fight against the deceits and lusts 
of his heart, led him to the Redeemer. He found peace 
to his soul in faith in Christ. The doctrine of election by 
grace had taken strong hold of his mind. The integrity 
t>f his life, the extent of his knowledge, the eloquence of 
his speech, not less than a striking exterior and dignified 
manners,^: recommended him to his contemporaries. Fred- 
erick the Wise, elector of Saxony, made him his frienL, 
employed him in various embassies, and founded the 
imiversity of Wittemberg under his direction. This disciple 

* A teneris unguicnlis, generoso animi impetu, ad yirtutem et eraditam 
doctrinam contendit. Melch. Adam. Vita Staupizii. f Ibid. 

Z Coiporis forma atqne Btatora oonspicniis. Coehtoius Z. 
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Oi St F^ and St Angiislase imB ibB ftrst ism of Ibe 
theological £EK»dty of that schod whence fte light wda 
one day to bsne to iilumme the schools mi churches of 
80 many nations. He was present at the Lateran conhcil| 
as pioxy of the Ardibishop of Saltsboi^, became proinlneial 
of his order in llmringia and Saxony, and afterwards rks^ 
genial of the Augostines for all Gmnany. 

Staujatz was grieyed at the coemption of morals and the 
»iors of doctrine that wore devaatatix^ the Church. ELis 
writings on the love of Qod^ on diristian Cedth, and on 
e<Hi£ormity with the death of Christ, and the testimony of 
Luther, eonfirm this. Bat he canstdesed the former eyii 
of more importance than the latter. Besides the BiHdneM 
and indecision (d his character, his deure not to go beyond 
tibe sphere of action he thought assigned to him, made him 
&ier to be tibe restorer of a conyent than the r^ormer of 
tiie Church. He would haye wished to' raise none but 
distii^uished men to important offices ; but not finding 
them, he submitted to employ others.. " We muftt ploiagh,^ 
said he, >' with such horses as we can fisui; and wiHi oxen, 
if there are no horses."* .. 

We haye witnessed the anguisk and the internal struggles 
to wMch Luther was a prey in the conyent of Etfiorth. 
At this period a yisitation of the yicar-general was ai^ 
nounced. In fact Staupitz came to make hu usual inspeo^ 
tion. This friend of Frederick, the founder of the uniyersity 
of Wittemberg, and chief pf the Augustines, .exhibited mudh 
kindness to those monks who were under his authority. One 
of these brothers soon attracted his attention. He was a 
young man of middle height, whom study, fasting, and pro- 
longed yigils had so wasted away that all his Ixmes might be 
eounted.f His eyes, that in after-years were compared to a 
falcon's, were sui^en ; his manner was dejected ; his coun- 
tenance betrayed an agitated mind, the prey of a thousand 
struggles, but yet strong and resolute. His whole appear- 
ance was graye, melancholy, and solemn. Staupitz, whose 
discernment had been exercised by long experience, easily 
discoyered what was passing in his mind, and distinguished 
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Ihe 7<mthM tncmk abate all wbo aorf dtmded him. He 
felt drawn lawarda. hu% }iad a presentlmeiit of his great 
destinji and entertained quite a paternal interest for his in- 
ferior« He bad bad to struggle, like Luther, and therefore he 
could understand Um. Abore all, he could point out to 
him the road to peace, which he hioiself had found. What 
he learnt of the circumstances that had brou^t the young 
Augustine into the conrent, still mojre increased his sym- 
pathy. He requested the ^or to treat him with greater 
mUdness, mid took advantage of the oppcnrtunities afforded 
by his staticm to win the confidence of the youthful brother. 
Approaching him with nfEection, he endeaTOured by every 
means to dispel his timidity, which was increased by the 
rei^)ect and fear that a nmnof such oyateA mnk as Statpiti 
must necessarily inspire. ^ 

Luther's heart, which harsh treatment had dosed till 
then, opened at la^t and expanded under the mild beams of 
charity. '^ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man."* Luther's heart found an echo in that of 
Staupitz. The vicai'-g^neral understood him, and the monk 
felt a confidence towpds him, that he had as yet experienced 
Ibr none. He unbosomed to him the catise of his de^tiojo, 
described the horrilde thoughts that perplexed him, and 
then began in the cloist^ of Erfurth those conyers^^ons 9» 
fuU of wisdom and of instruction. Up to this time no one 
had understood Luth^. One day, when at table in the 
refec^ry, the youi^ monk, dejected and silent, scarcely 
touched his food. StaujHtz, who looked eamestiy at him, 
said at last, "Why are you so sad, brother Mirtin?" — 
" Ahl" replied he, with a deep sigh, "I do not know what 
will become of me I " — " These temptations," resumed 
Staupitz, "are more necessary to you than eating and 
drinkmg." These two men did not stop there ; and erelong 
in the silence of the cbister took place that intimate in- 
tercourse, which powerfully contributed to lead forth the 
future reformer fr(Hn his state of darkness. i 

"It is in vain,'' said Luth^ despondingly to Staupitz, 
** that I make promises to God : sin is ever the strongest." 
• Proverbs zxrii. 19. 
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^ O my friend P replied the Ticar-generaly lookkif baek 
on his own experience ; ^ more Aan a thousand times hare 
I sworn to our holy Gh)d to live pionslj, and I have neyer 
kept my tows. Now I swear no longar, i<x I know I 
cannot keep my solemn promises. If God wOl not be 
merciful towards me for the Ioto of Christ, and grant me a 
happy departure, when I must flit this world, I shaU 
never, with the aid of all my yo¥rs and all my good works, 
stand before him. I must perish."* 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of divine 
justice. He lays open all his fears to the vicar-generaL 
He is alarmed at the unspeakable holiness of God and 
his sovereign majesty. ^ Who may alnde the day of his 
coming? and who shall stand wh^ he appeareth?'' (MaL 
iii»2.) 

Staupitz resumes: he knows where he had found peace, 
aad he will point it out to the young man. '' Why," said he, 
^ do you torment yours^ with aU these speculations and 

these high thoughts? Look at the wounds of Jesus 

Christ, to tiie blood that he haB shed for you: it is 
there that the grace of Otoi will app^ to you. instead 
0f torturing yourself on account <rf your sins, throw your^ 
Belf into the Redeemer's arms. Trust in him — m the righte- 
<msness of his lif(&— 4n the atonement of his death. Do 
not shrink back; God is not angry with you, it is you 
who are angry with Crod. Listen to the Son of God. 
He became man to give you the assurance of divine 
favour. He says to you, Tou are my sheep ; you hear my 
voice ; no man shall pluck you out of my hand."-}- 

But Luther does not find in himself the repentance 
which he thinks necessary for salvation: he replies, and it 
. is the usual answer of distressed and timid minds : ^ How 
can I dare believe in the favour of Gk>d, so long as there is 
no real conversion in me? I must be changed, before he 
will accept me." 

His venerable guide shows him that there can be no 
real conversion, so long as man fears Grod as a severe 
judge. " What will you say then," asks Luther, **to so 
• L. 0pp. (W.) TiiL 2725. tIbid.iL264. 
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BMtqr ocmseieBceB to wlueh a thousand msappcHrtaMo taiki 
are prescribed in order that they maj gain heay^en?^ 

Tli^ he hears this refdy of the Ticar-general, or rather 
he does not belieye that it comes from man : it seems to 
him like a voice from heaven.* '' There is no real repent- 
ance except that Tiiiieh begins with the love of Grod 
imd of righteoa8ne8s.f What others imagine to be the 
end and accomplishment (^ repentance, is on the contrary 
<mly its beginning. In order that yon may be filled with 
ihe love of what is good, yon must first be filled with 
h)Te for God. If you desire to be converted, do not be 
curious about all these mortifications and all th^se tortures. 
Love him who first loved youl" 

Luthtf listens — he listens again. These consolations 
fill him with joy till then unknown, and impart new 
light '' It is Jesus Christ,'' thinks he in his heart; '' yes, 
it is Jesus Christ himself who so wonderfrdly consoles me 
by these sweet and healing words.**^ 

These words, indeed, p^ietrated to the bottom of the 
young moil's heart, like the sharp arrow of a strong man.$ 
In order to repent, we must love God. Guided by this 
new light, he bc^s to compare the Scriptures. He 
looks out all the passages that treat of repentance and 
conversion. These words, till then so dreaded, to use 
his own expression, ''are become to him an agreeable 
pastime and the sweetest of recreations. All the pass« 
ages of Scripture that used to alarm him, seem now to 
rpn to him from every part, — ^to smile and sport around 
him.'' II 

" Hitherto," exclaims he, " although I careftilly dissem- 
bled the state of my soul before God, and endeavoured to 

* Te Telat e ocalo sonantem aoc^imiia. L. Epp. L 115. ad Siaa* 
pitzium, SO May, 1518. 

t Poenitentia yero non est, nisi quas ab amore jnsiitia et Dei indpii 
fto. Ibid. 

t Memini inter jncundiBsimas et salaiares fibulas toas, qaibm me 
iolet Dominns Jesus ndrifioe consolari. Ibid. 

I Hsesit boo yerbom tunm in me, sicut sa^tta potentis acuta. Ibid. 

I Eoee jucundissimnm ludum, Terba undique mibi coUudebant, plaoeque 
htdo lententin arridsbairt et asiultabant. L. Epp. L 115. 
8* 
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0S|ffeai towards him a love iMAwm « mm^cnmlnisA 
find a fiction, there was no expression in Sar^^if(d so 
hitter t& me as that of repefUtmce. Bnt mp there ia 
none so sweet Gt nu»« aoeeptahle.* Otkl how delightM 
areaU God's precepts when we read them not only in hookS; 
but also in onr Savionr's precious wowdsPf 

Altiiough Luther had beea.eonstf^ by Staupitz' words^ 
he nerertheless fell sometimes into despomtocjr* ^ 
was again felt in his timid conscience, uid then all hk 
previous despair banished the joy of salvation. *< O my 
sini my sini my sinP cried the yotQig monk am day 
in the presence ^ the vicar-^general, with a tone of profound 
anguish. "Weill would you only be a skmer in appeaa^ 
ance," replied the latter, " and have also a Savkmr only 
in aiq[)earance? Then," added Staupit£ with autiiority^ 
** Know that Jesus Christ is the Saviour even of those who 
are great, real sinners, and deserving of utter cond^nnation/* 

It was not alone the mt he discovered in his heait 
thAt agitated Lutiier; Iho dxmbles of his coiiAcienoe were 
augmented by those of reason. If the holy {nrecepts of 
the Bible alanned him, some of the doctrines of that divine 
book still more increased his t(^rtures. The Truth, whidi 
is the great medium by which Grod confers peace on man^ 
must necessarily begin by taking away from him the Mm 
secmity that destroys him. The doctrine of Election pai^ 
ticularly disturbed tiie young man, and launched hun into 
a boundless field of inquiry. Must he believe that it 
was man who first chose Qod for his portion, or that 
Crod first elected man? Ihe Bible, history, daily experi- 
ence, the works of Augustine, — all had shown him that 
we must always and in ev^case ascend to that first cause, 
to that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and 
on which ev^ thing d^)ends. But his ardent sf^rit wotdd 
have desired to go still further; he would have wished 
to penetrate into the secret counsels of God, unveiled his 

* Nunc nihil dnlcius aut ^Ffttias inihi sonei gaam pcenitentift, &0k 
L. Epp. i. 115. 

t Ita enim duloescant {Nraeoepta Dei, qnando non in libris taatrai, ltd 
In vnlneribttfl doloiMinu SalyatoriB legenda intelligimiis. IMd. 
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fi^TBiftHeB, seen &e mrisible, a&d compreliended the in- 
comprehensible. Staupitz checked him. He told him not 
to presiimf* to fathom ttte hidden God, but to confine 
himself to what he has manifested to us in Jesus Christ. 
^ Look at Christ's wounds,^ said he, *^ and then will you 
see Grod*s counsel towards man shine brightly forth. We 
cannot understand Go4 out of Jesus Christ. In him, the 
Lord has said, * you will find what I am, and what I 
require. Nowhere else, neither in heaven nor in earth, will 
you discover it"* • 

The vicar-general did still more. He showed Luther 
the paternal designs of Providence in permitting these temp- 
tations and these various struggles that his soul was to 
undergo. He made him view them in a light well cal- 
culated to revive his courage. By such trials God prepares 
f(Hr himself the souls that he destines for some important 
work. We must prove the vessel before we launch it 
into the wide sea. If there is an education necessary 
for every nian, there is a particular one for those who 
are destined to act upon then* generation. This is what 
Staupits represented to the monk of Erfurth. '' It is not 
m vam," said he to him, " that Qod exercises you in so 
many conflicts : you will see that he will employ you, as his 
servant, for great purposes.** 

These words, to which Luther listened with astonishment 
and hmnility, inspbred him with courage, and led him 
to discover strength in himself whidi he had not even 
suspected. The wisdom and i^udence of an enlightened 
friend gradually revealed the strong man to himseE Staupitz 
went further: he gave him many valuable directions for 
his studies, exhorting him, henceforward, to derive all 
his theology from the Bible, and to put away the systems 
of the schools. " Let the study of the Scriptures," said he, 
**be your favourite occupation," Never was good advice 
better followed out. What particularly delighted Luther, 
was the present Staupitz made him of a Bible : but it 
was not that Latin one, bound in red leather, the property 
of the eonvent, and which it was all his desure to possess^ 
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and to be aUe to carry about with hkn, because he was ao 
iiBuauliar with its pages, and knew where to find eadi 
passage.* Nevertheless, at length he is ma^tf;er of the 
treasure of God. Henceforward he studies &e Scriptures^ 
and especially the epistles of St Paul, with ever-increasing 
zeaL To these he adds the works of St Augustine alone. 
All that he reads is imprinted de«|^y in his mind* His 
struggles have prepared his heart to understand the Word. 
The soil has been ploughed deep: the incorruptible seed 

«sinks into it with power. When Staupitz quitted Erfurth| a 
new dawn had risen upon Luther. 

But the work was not yet finished. The vicar-general 
had prepared the way: God reserved its aceosq^lishment 
for an hupibler instrument The conscience of the young 
Augustine had not yet found repose. His body gave 
way at last imder the conflict and the tension of his sooL 
He was attacked by an illness that brought him to the 
brink of the grave. This was in the second year of his 
abode in the convent All his distresses and all his fears 
were^aroused at the approach of death. His own impurity 

* and the holiness of Gk)d again disturbed his mind. Ooe 
day, as he lay overwhelmed with de^)air, an aged monk 
entered his cell, and addressed a few words of comfort 
to him. Luther opened his heart to him, and made known 
the fears by whidi he was tormented. The venerable 
old man was incapable of following up that soul in all 
its doubts, as Staupitz had done ; but he knew his Cred^^ 
and had found in it mu(^ consolation to his heart He 
will therefore apply the same remedy to his young brother. 
Leading him back to that Apostl^' creed which Luther 
had learnt in early childhood at the school of Mansfeldt, 
the aged monk repeated this artide with kind good-nature : 
/ believe in the forgiveness of sins. These simple words, 
which the pious brother pronounced with sincerity in this 
decisive moment, diflused great consolation in Luther's 
heart " I believe," he repeated to himself erelong on his bed 
of sickness, " I believe in the forgiveness of sinsT — " Ah I" 
said the monk, " you must believe not only in the forgive- 
*Seckead.p.&2. 
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I of David's and of Peter's sins, for this even the devils 
believe. It is God's command that we believe our own 
sins are foi^ven us."* How delightful did this command* 
ment seem to poor Luther I ''Hear what St. Bernard 
says in his discourse on the Annunciation/', added the aged 
brother: " The testimony of the Holy Ghost in thy heart is 
this : Thy sins are forgiien thee." 

From this moment light sprung up in the heart of the 
young monk of Erfurth. The word of grace had been 
pronounced : he had believed in it. He disclaims all merit 
of salvation, and resigns himself confidingly to the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ He does not at first perceive 
the consequences of the princq)le he has admitted; he 
is stUl sincere in his attachment to the Church, and yet 
he has no further need of her ; for he has received salvation 
immediately from God himself, and henceforth Roman- 
catholicism is virtually destroyed in him. He advances, — 
he seeks in the writings of the apostles and prophets for 
all that can strengthen the hope which fills his heart. 
Each day he invokes support from on high, and each day 
also the light increases in his souL 

Luther's mental health restored that of his body, and he 
soon rose from his bed of sickness. He had received a new 
life in a twofold sense. The festival of Christmas, that soon 
came, gave him an opportunity of abundantly tasting all the 
consolations of faith. He took part in these holy solemnities 
with sweet emotion ; and when in the ceremonial of the day 
he had to chant these words : heata culpaj quoe totem 
meruisti Bedemptorem /•{- his whole being responded Amen^ 
and thrilled with joy. 

Luther had been two years in the cloister, and was to be 
ordained priest He had received much, and saw with 
delight the {Mrospect afforded by the sacerdotal office of freely 
distributmg what he had freely received. He wished to 
take advantage of the ceremony that was about to take 
place to bec(Hne thoroughly reconciled with his father. He 

* Daridi ant Petro Sed mandatnm Dei esse, nt BingQli ton^ef 

noto remitti peccato credamus. Melanoth. Vita Lath. 
' t Oh blessed fault, that has merited such a Redeemer ! Mathosiuff, p. fi. 
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invited bim fo be present, and even requested Inm to fet 
the day. John Luther, who was not yet entirely pacified 
with regard to his son, nevertheless accepted the invitation, 
and named Sunday, 2d May, 1507. 

Among the number of Luther's Mends was the vicar of 
Eisenach, John Braun, who had been a faithful counsellor 
to him during his residence in that city. Luther wrot^ to 
him on the 22d April This is the oldest letter of the 
reformer,* and it bears the following address: "To John 
Braun, holy a6d venerable priest of Christ and of Mary.*' 
It is only in Luther's two earliest letters that the name of 
Mary is found. 

" God, who is glorious and holy hi all his works," says 
the candidate for the priesthood, " havmg most gradously 
condescended to raise me up — ^me, a wretched smd fe aQ 
respects unworthy sinner, and to call me by his sole and 
most free metcy to his sublime ministry ; I ought, in order 
to testify my gratitude for such divine and magnificent 
goodness (as far at least as mere dust and ashes can do It) 
to fulfil with my whole heart the duties of the office in- 
trusted to me.*' 

At last the day arrived. The miner of Xfensfeldt did 
not fail to be present at his son's ordination. He gave 
him indeed no unequivocal mark of his affection and of 
his generosity by presenting bun on this occasion wi1& 
twenty florins. 

The ceremony took place. Hieronymus, bishop of Brui-^ 
denburg, officiated. At the moment of conferring on Luth^ 
the power of celebrating mass, he placed the chalice in Ms 
hands, and uttered these solemn words, '^ Accipe po^Hatem 
facfificandi pro vims et mortuis : receive the power of sacri- 
ficing for the quidc and the dead." Luther at that time 
Hstened calmly to these words, which conferred on him the 
power of doing the work of the Son of Otod ; but he 
shuddered at them m after-years. '^ If the earth did not 
then open and swallow us both up," said he, " it was owing 
to the great patience and long-suffmng of the Lewd."* 

Hie father afterwards dined at the convent wi& his son, 

• 0pp. XTi. (W.) 1144 
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Ihe y oi»g |Hrml;'ft firiend% M^ He fifloxreisa- 

tion fell on Martin's entrance into the monastery. The 
brothers lottdly extolled it as a most meritonous woik; 
upon which the inflexiMe Jdm, tnming to his 80% acdked 
him : '' Hare you not r^id in Smptnre, tlikt you idioaM 
obey yonr fetiier and mother ?^* These words struck 
Luther ; they presented in qmte a new aspect the action 
that had l»rought him into the bosom of the convent, and 
they long re-echoed in his heart. 

Shortly after his ofdinat»)ny Luther, by the adrice of 
Staupits, made litde exourdi(»is on foot into the ndg^- 
bouring parishes and coorents, eith^ to dirert his • minil 
and giye his body the necessary exeidse, or to accustom 
him to inreaching. 

Tlie festival of Corpus Christi was to be cetetotted widk 
great pon^i at Eisleben. The Ticar-^g^eral would be 
present, ai^ Luther repaired there also. He had stm 
need of Staupitz, and sought every <^M»rtunity of meeting 
this eidightened guide who directed hk soul into the path 
of life. The procession was numerous and bdlliant 
Staupitz himself bore the consecrated host, Luther fol« 
lowing in his sacerdotal robes. The thought that it was 
Jesus Christ himself whom the vicar-general carried, ihd 
idea that the Saviour was there in person before him, 
suddenly struck Luther's imagination, and filled hun with 
such terror that he could scarcely prodeed. The perspiration 
fell drop by drop from his face; he staggered, and thought 
he should die of anguish and aflWght. At length the 
procession was over ; the host, that ha^ awakened all the 
fears of the monk, was solemnly deposited in the sanctu- 
ary; and Luther, findmg himself alone with Staupitz, feH 
iBto his arms and confessed his dread. Then the good 
vicar-gencral, who had long known that gentle Saviour, 
who does not break the bruised reed, said to him mildly : 
^ It was not Jesus Christ, my brother; he does not alarm ; 
he gives consolatbn only.^f 

. * JS^ hMt da nkht auch g^hS^ daaa man Eltem boU cahorsMn w&pL 
L. Ejpp. ii. 101. 

t Es ist nioht Chrifitus, denn Christas schreokt nicht, Mmdem iriMei 
nnr. L. 0pp. (W.) zxii. pp. MS, 724. 
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I ImAet was not destmed to remain biddm in a& obeeoie 
oonyent The tinM was come for his removal to a wider 
stage. Stau^tz, with whom he always r^&acined in olose 
ecwamimieadon, saw clearly that Hie yoimg monk's disposi- 
tion was too actiye to be coi^ned witMn so narrow a cirde. 
He i^ke of him to the Elector Frederick of Saxcmy : and 
this enlightened prince inrited Lnther in 1508, probably 
abont the end of the year, to become professor at the 
uniyersity of Wittemberg. This was the field on which he 
was to i^t many hard batUes. Lnther felt tliat his true 
Toeatlon was thare. He was requested to repair to his 
new post with idl iSpeed: he reified to Hie call without 
dday, and in the hurry of his removal he had not time to 
write to him whom he styled his master and well-beloved 
&ther, — John Braun, curate of Eisenach. He did so 
howev^ a few months later. " My departure was so hasty," 
said he, '' that those with whom I was living were ahnost 
]gn(ffant of it I am farther away, I confess : but the better 
pait <tf me remains widi you."* Luther had been three 
years in the doiiMer at Erfurth. 



CHAPTER V. 

The UniTenity of Wittemberg— First Instmctions— Biblical Lectures— ^ 
Sensatien— Lnther preaches at Wittemberg— The Old Chapel— Im« 
presaon prodnoed by his Sermons. 

In the year 1502, Frederick the Elector founded a new um^ 
versity at Wittemberg. He declared in the charter otm^ 
firming the privileges of this high school, that he and his 
people would lo<^ to it as to an oracle* At lliat time 
he had little thought in how r^naricable a manner tiiis 
language would be verified. Two men belonging to the op- 
position that had been formed against the scholastic system, 
— -PoUich of Mellerstadt, doctor of medicine, law, and phik>- 

*L.£pp.i.p.5. MaxQhl7,lM9. 
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i^^, and StanpEtz— liad had gieal u^uenee in Ae estaV- 
lighment of this academy. "Hie nniTeruty declared that it 
selected St Augustine for its patron, — a choice that was 
very significant This new institution, which possessed gre^ 
liberty, and which was considered as a court of final appeal 
in all cases of difficulty, was admirably fitted to become the 
cradle of the Befcmnation, and it powerfully contributed 
to the deVeloinnent of Luther and of Luther's wori^ 

On his arriyal at Wittemberg, he repaired to the Augus- 
tine cony^t, whose a cell was allotted to him; for thou^ a 
professor, he did not cease to be a monk. He had be^ 
eaUed to teadi physics and dialectics. In assigmng him 
this duty, regard had probably been paid to the philosophical 
studies he had pursued at Erfurth, and to the degree of 
Master of Arts which he had taken. Thus Luther, who 
hungered and thirsted alfcer the Word gI Grod, was compelled 
to derote himsdf ahnost exdusiyely to the study of the 
Aristotelian selK>lastic philosoi^y. He had need of that 
hiead of life which Gtod giyes to the world, and yet he must 
occupy himself with human subtleties. What a restraint! 
and what sighs it called forth! ''By GodHa grace, I am 
well," wrote he to Braun, "except that I have to study 
philosophy with all my mi^t From the first moment of 
my iffriyai at Wittemborg, I was earnestly desirous of ex- 
changing it for that of theology; but," added he, lest it 
c^ould be. supposed he meant Ihe tiieology of the day, '' it is 
of a theology which seeks the kemd in the nut, the wheat 
in the husk, the marrow in the bones, that I am speaking.* 
Be that as it may, God is GtoA,^ continues he with that 
confidence which was the soul of his life ; '' man is alinost 
always mistaken in his judgments; but this is our God. 
He will lead us with goodness for ever and ever." The 
studies that Luther was th^i obliged to pursue were of 
great service^ to him, in enabling him in after-years to 
combat &e errors of the schoolmen. 

But he could not stop there. The desire of his heart was 
about to be accomplished. That same power, which some 

* Theologia quae nuoleum nueis, et mednUam tritid, et mednUun ossinxn 
scratatur. L.£pp.i.6. 
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fean brfow had Mren LathCT from ^ bar iiilto a gMHUBrtic 
hh, was now impelling him from philosoi^y to^wafda tbe 
Bible. He zealously apf^ed himsdf to the acqmsilion^of 
. the imci^t languages, and particularly of Greek moid Hebrew, 
in order to draw knowledge and learning from the vf^ 
springs whence they gashed for& He was all his Ufe 
indefatigable in labour.* A few montiis after his auiyal 
at the imiversity, he soMdted ^ degree of bachelor of 
diyinity. He obtained it at tim end of Mardi 1509, with the 
pardcidar sammoDS to derote hims^ to Inblieal the<dogy^*— 
ad BibUa. 

Erery day, at one in the afremocm, Idither was called to 
kctnre on the Bible : a precious hour both, for the professor 
and his pujMls, and which led liiem deeper and deeper into 
&e divine meaning of those revelatiiHU so loi^ lost to the 
peo|de and to the schools ! 

He began his course by exjdaining the Psalms, and 
thence passed to the Epistie to the Bomaiui. It was mote 
particularly while meditating on this p(»rtion oi Scriitose, 
that the light of truth pen^zated his heart In the retire- 
ment of his quiet cdl, he ilsed to €<msecrate trhole hours to 
the study of the Dirine Word, this epistte oi St Paul Ifmg 
open beiore Mm. On one occanon, having reached the 
sevent^nth verse of the first chapter, he read this passage 
from the prophet Habakkuk: The Ju$t AM Ivae h^ faith. 
This inrecept struck him. There is then for the just a life 
different from that of oHier men: and, this life is the gift ei 
faith. Hiis promise, which he received into his heart, as if 
God himself had placed it there, unvdls to him the mystery 
of the diristian life, and inoeases tiiis life in him* Years 
after, in the midst of his num<»K)us occupati<ms, he imagined 
he still heard these words : Tl^ just shall live by faitluf 

Luther's lectures thus {HrqMured had httte similarity with 
what had been heard till then. It was not an eloqo^t 
rhetorician or a pedantic schoohnan that spc^e; bi^ a 
CSiristian who had felt the power of revealed truths,— who 
drew them forth from the Bible, — ^poured them out frcmi ^ 

* In stndiis litenmm, corpore ac meate indefeiBiif. PaUariei , Hist* 
Cono. Trident, i. 16. f Seekend., p. 55. 
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treasmes of his heart, — and presantod tham Idl fid of life 
to his astonished hearenk It "was not the teadiing ol a 
man, bat of God. 

Hiis entirely new method of expounding ^ tnidi made 
a great noitfe ; the news of it spread £ur and wide, and al«« 
tracted to the newly established university a crowd of 
youthful foreign students. Even many professors attended 
Luther's lectures, and among others Mellerstadt, frequently 
styled the light of the worlds first rect(Hr of Ihe university, 
who aheady at Leipsic, where he had been pieviously, had 
earnestly combated the ridicnloira instructions of scholf* 
asticism, had denied that ^ the light created on the first 
day was Thecdogy," and had maintained that the study of 
fiterature i^uld be the foundation of that scknee. ^ This 
monk," said he, ^ will put all the doct<»» to shame ; he will 
bring in a now doctrine, and reform the whole chmrch; forha 
builds upon the Word of Christ, imd no one in the world can 
mther resist or overthrow that Word, even should he attack 
it with all the arms of philosophy, of the sophists, Scotiati^ 
Albertists, Thomists, and with aXL the Tartaietns.''* 

Staupitz, who was the instrument of GK>d to develop 
all !iie gifts and treantres hidden in Luther, requested 
him to preach in the churdi of the Augustines. The youi^ 
proksaot shrunk from this proposal. He desired to confine 
himself to his academical duties, he trembled at the thought 
of inereanng them by those of the ministry. In vain did 
StaujHtz solicit him: "Nol noil" replied he^ "it is no 
slight thing to gpeak before men in the place of Gk>d."f 
What affecting humiKty in tbos great xeformer of the 
Church! Staupitz persistcid; but the ingenious Luther, says 
one of his biographers, found fifteen arguments, pretexts, 
and evasions to defend himself against this invitadon. At 
length, the diief of the Augustines persevering in his attack, 
LuUier said : ^ Ah, doctor, by doing this you deprive me of 
life. I shall not be aUe to hold out three months."-* 
^ Well! so be it in God's name," replied the vicar-general, 

* Meloh. Adam, "^ta Lutheri, 104.— The Tartar$Hu,8erfnon$iDUoiptdif 
and Dormi $eouri, wire fiktomrite worioi with the mihokuAo dxfines in the 
Middle Ages. f Fahriciog oentifol. Lath. S3.— Math. 6. 
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^ for our Lord God has ako need m higb of deroted aad 
f^ilM men." Luther was £9rced to yield. 

In Hie middle of the square at Wittemberg stood an 
ai^nent wooden ehiq)el^ thirty feet long and twenty wide, 
whose walls prof^^ up on all sides were falling into ruin* 
An old pulpit made of planks, and three feet high, received 
the preachy. It was in this wretched place that the 
preaching of the Reformation begim. It was God's will 
that that which was to restore his glory should have the 
humblest beginnings. The foundations of the new Angus* 
tine Church had just been laid, and in the meanwhile 
this miserable place of worship was made use of. " This 
building," adds Myconius, one of Luthefs contemporaries, 
who records these circumstances, '^ may weU be compared 
to the stable in which Christ was bom. It was in this 
wretched enclosure that God willed, so to speak, that his 
weU-beloved Son should be bom a second time. Among 
those thousands of cathedrals and parish churches with 
whidi the wgM is filled, there was not one at that time 
which God chose for the glorious preaching of eternal life." 

Luther preaches: every thing is striking in the new 
minister. His expressive countenance, his noble air, his 
dear and sonorous voice, captivate all his hearers. Before his 
time, the majority of preachers had sought rather what 
might amuse their congregation, than what wouM con- 
vert thenu The great seriousness that pervaded all Luther's 
senpons, and the joy with which the knowledge of the 
Gospel had filled his heart, imparted to his eloquence 
an authority, a warmth, and an unction tiiat his predeceas(H« 
had not possessed. " Endowed with a ready and livdy 
genius," says one of his opponents,* '^ witii a good memory, 
and employing his mother tongue with wonderful fodli^, 
Luther was inferior to none of his contemporaries in elo- 
quence. Speaking from the pulpit, as if he were agitated by 
some violent emotion, suiting the action to his words, 
he affected his hearers' minds inr a surprising manner, 
and carried them like a torrent wherever he pleased. 
So much strength, grace, and eloquence are rarely found in 
* Horimond Raannond, Hiat. Hnrei^ oap. 5. 
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these deildren of the Niurth."— ^ He had^" sajs Bosraet, ^a 
Hyely and impetaous doquence "tliat charmed and led away 
tiie pc<^le."* 

Soon ibid little chapel could not hold tiie hearers who 
crowded to it The conndl of Wittemherg then nominated 
Luther their chaplain, and invited him to preach in the 
dty church. The impression he there produced was greater 
stilL The ^lei^ c^ his genius, the eloquence of his style, 
and ike excellency of the doctrines that he proclaimed, 
equally astonished his hearers. Bis reputation ' extended 
liar and wide, and Frederick the Wise himself came once to 
Wittemberg to hear him. 

This was the beginning of a new life for Luther. Tb& 
dothfnfaiess of the cloister had been succeeded by great 
actiyity. Freedom, labour, the earnest and constant action 
to which he could now devote himself at Wittemberg, 
succeeded in re-establishing harmony and peace within him* 
Now he was in his place, and the woA of Gh)d was soon to 
display its migestic progress. 



CHAPTER VL 

Journey to Rome— €k>nTent on the Po— Sickness kt Bologna— ReooU 
lections of Rome— Julius II.— Superstitious Deyotion— Profanity of the 
Qergy-^Conyersations— Roman Scandals— Biblical Studies— Pilate's 
Staircase— Effects on Luther's Faith and on the Reformatkm— Gate of 
Paradise— Luther's Ck>nfession. 

Luther was teaching both in the academical hall and 
in the church, when he was interrupted in his labours. 
In 1510, or according to others in 1511 or 1512, he 
was sent to Rome. Seven convents of his order were at 
variance on certain points with the vicar-generaL-j- The 
acuteness of Luther's mind, his powerfol language, and 

* Hist, des Variations, i. 

t Qnod septem conyentns a Tioario In qnibusdam dissentireiit. Cocb- 
% 
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ioB talents fot discusi^n, were tlte cause (^ his seketum 
88 agent fw these sevra monasteries before the pope.* 
This diyine dispensation was necessary for Luther* It 
was requisite that he should know Borne. Full of the pre- 
judices asd delnsioBS of the ckHster, he had always imagined 
it to he the abode of sanctity. 

He set out and orossed the Alps. But he had scare^ 
descended into the jdains of the rich and rduptuous Italy, 
b^ore he foujsd at erexj step suli^ts of astonishmaiA 
and scandaL The poor Qorman monk was entertained 
m a wealthy conyent of the Benedictines ou the banks 
of the Po, in Lombardy. The revenues ^ this moimstery 
amounted to 36,000 dueats; 12,000 were devoted to the 
taMe, 12,000 were set apart for the buildings, and tibe 
ranainder for the wants of the monks.f The splendour 
of the apartments, the richness of their dress, and the 
ddieacy of their food, confounded Luther. Marble, silk, 
lixuiy in all its forms—what a noTd si^t for the humble 
brother of the poor convent .<rf WittembergI He was 
astonished and was silent; but when Friday came, wl^ 
was his surprise at seeing the Benedictine table groaning 
under a load of meat. Upon this he resolved to speak. << The 
Church and the pope," ^wdd he, " forbid such things." The 
Benedictines were irritated at this reprimand of the un- 
polished Gkrman. But loither having persisted, imd per- 
haps threatened to make their irregularities known, some 
thought the simplest course would be to get rid of their 
importunate guest The porter of the convent forewarned 
him of the danger he incurred by a longer stay. He accord- 
ingly quitted this epicurean monastery, and reached Bologna, 
where he .fell dangerously ilL} Some have attributed this 
to the effects of poison ; but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the change of diet affected the frugal monk of Wittem- 
berg, whose usual food was bread and herrings. This 
sickness was not to be unto death, but to the glory of 
God. He again relapsed into the sorrow and dejection so 

* Qnod esidt aoer ingenio et ad contradicendnm sndftz «( 
Qff^l^ji^Z t L. Opp. (W.) zzU. U68. 

t Mfttth. DiMser. Hiii. Lathtri. 
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natnial to him. To die thus, far from Germany, undei 
this burning skf, and in a foreign land — what a sad fotel 
The distress of mind that he had felt at Erfurth returned 
with fresh force. The sense of his sinfulness troubled him * 
the prospect of God's judgment filled him with dread. 
But at the very moment that these terrc^s had reached 
their highest pitch, the words of St Paul, Ihat had ahready 
struck him at Wittemberg, The just shall liw by faiih^ 
recurred forcibly to his memory, and enlightened his soul 
like a ray from heaven. Thus restored and comforted, he 
soon regained his health, and resumed his journey towards 
Bome, expecting to find there a very dilOferent manner 
of life from that of the Lombard convents, and impatient 
to effiu^ by the sight of Boman holiness, the melancholy 
imiwessions left on his mind by his sojourn on the baida 
of thePo. 

At length, after a toBsome journey under a burning 
Italian sun, at the beginning of sun^ner, he drew near the 
•even-hilled city. His heart was moved within him : his 
eyes sought after the queen of the world and of the Oiurch. 
As soon as he discovered the eternal city in the distance, — 
the dij of St Peter and St Paul, — ^the metropolis of 
Catholicism, — he fell on his knees, exclaiming, ^Holy Rome, 
I salute theer 

Luther is in Rome : the Wittemberg professor stands in 
the midst of Ihe eloquent ruins of consular and imperial 
Rome — of the Rome of so many martyrs and confessors of 
Jesus Christ Here had lived Ihat Plautus and that Virgil 
whose works he had carried with him into the cloister, and 
all those great men at whose history his heart had so often 
beat with emotion. He beholds their statues, — ^the ruins of 
the monuments that bear witness to their glory. But all 
that glory — all that power has fled : his feet trample on 
their dust At each step he calls to mind the sad presenti- 
ments of SdiMo shedding tears as he looked upon the 
nuns — the burning palaees and tottering walls of Carthage, 
and exclaimed, ^Thus will it one day be with RomeT 
^ And in truth,** said Luther, ^ the Rome of the Sdpios and 
Cesars hat become a corpse. . There are muk he^^ of 
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rubbish that the foundations of the houses are now where 
(mce stood the roofs. It is there," added he, as he threw 
a melancholy glance over these ruins, "it is there that 
once the riches and the treasures of the world were gathered 
together."* All these fragments, against which his feet 
stumble at every step, proclaim to Luther within the very 
walls of Rome, that what is strongest in the eyes of man 
may be easily destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 

But with ^ese profane ashes are mingled other and holier 
ones : he recals them to mind. The burial-place of the 
martyrs is not far from that of the generals of Rome and of 
her cimquerors. Christian Rome with its sufferings has more 
power over the heart of the Saxon monk than pagan Rome 
with all its glory. Here that letter arrived in which Paul 
wrote. The just shall live hy faith. He is not far from 
Appii Forutn and the Three Taverns. Here is the house 
of Narcissus — ^there the palace of Csesar, where the Lord 
delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the Hon. Oh, 
how these recollections strengthen the heart of the monk of 
Wittembwgl 

But Rome at this time presented a very different aspect 
The wariike Julius 11. filled the papal chair, and not Leo 
X., as. some distinguished German historians have said, 
, doubtless through inattention. Luther has often related a 
trait in the character of this pope. When the news reached 
him that his army had been defeated by the French before 
Ravenna, he was repeating his daily prayers : he flung 
away the book, exclaiming with a terrible oath : " And 

thou too art become a Frenchman Is it thus thou 

dost p'otect thy Church ? " Th^i turning in the 

direction of Hie country to whose arms he thought to 
have recourse, he added : " Saint Switzer, pray for us T\ 
Iterance, levity, and dissolute manners, a profane spuit, 
a contempt for idl that is sacred, a scandalous traffic in 
divine things — such was the spectacle afforded by this 
unhappy city. Yet the pious monk remiuned for some time 
bnger in his delusions. 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 2374, 2377. 

'I'fiMidtoSwnffirel orapronobifl. L. 0pp. (W.) zxiL 1814, IM. 
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Bbyiiig arriyed ebont the period of ^ feast of St. Job% 
lie heard the Romans repeating aronad him a proyerb 
current among them : *^ Hi^j the mother whose son 
perforniB mass on St John's eyeF — ^''Oh, how should I 
nejoice to render my mother hi^py T said Luthw to him- 
selt Margaret's pious son endeayoured to repeat a 
ittass on that day ; hot he eould not, the timmg was too 
gfeat.* 

Feryent and meek, he yisited bXL th^ dinrehes bxA 
ohapds ; he hdieyed in aU the falsehoods that were t<dd 
him ; he deyontly perfinmed aU the hdy practices that 
w^re required there, hi^y in being able to execute so 
Biany. good works from which his feUow-countrymen were 
dd>ajn:ed. " Oh ! how I regret," said the pious Oerman to 
himself, '^ that my father and mother are still aliye J What 
pleasmre I should haye in deliyering them from the &:e of 
purgatory by my masses, my pmy^rs, and by so many other 
admirable works rf He ha[d found the light; Init the 
darkness was far from being entirely expeUed from his 
onderstanding. His heail; was conyerted ; his mind was 
not yet enhghtened : he had faith and loye^ but he wanted 
kno'niedge. It was no iMmg matter to emerge frcmi that 
^lick night whi(^ had coyered the earth for so many 
centuries. 

Luther seyeral times reputed mass at Borne. He 
Eclated with aU the uncti(xi and dignity that such an 
aeti<m appeared to him to requke. But what affliction 
seized- the heart of the Saxcm monk ait ^tnessing the 
sad and pirofrme mechanism of the Roman priests, as they 
celebrated the sacrament of the altar I These on their 
part laughed at his simpHdty. Oie day wl^n he was 
ofiUciating he found that the priests at an adjdning altar 
Imd already repeated seyen masses befcnre he had finished 
one. "Quick, quick P cried one of them, "send our Lady 
back her Son;" making an impious allusion to the tran^ 
substantiation of the luread into the body and blood of Je^ns 
CtmsU At another time Luther had only just reached the 

« L. 0pp. (W.) Dedieatioii of Pi. 117, i^L tL L.g t U^ 
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OoH^el, wb^ the priest at his side had already tembi^ 
the mass. ^ Passa, passaT cried the latter to him, ^ make 
haste 1 hare done with it at once.** * 

His astonishment was still greater, when he foimd in the 
dignitaries of the papacj what he had already obserred in 
the inferior elergy. He had hoped better things of them. 

It was tiie fashion at the papal iu>iirt to attack Christt* 
anity, and you could not pass for a weU-lnred man, unless 
you entertained some emmeous or heretieal ojnnion on the 
doctrines oi the Church.f They had endeayouted to con^ 
Tinee Erasmus, by means ot certain extracts from Pliny, 
tiiat there was no difference between the souls oi men and 
of beasts;! and some of the pope's youthful courtiers main- 
tained that the orthodox faith was the result of the crafty 
deyfces of a few saints.§ 

Luther's qtahty of enrpy from the German Augustines 
procured him inyitations to numerous meetings of distin- 
guished ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he was at 
table with sereral prelates, w1k> displayed openly before 
him thdr buffo<m^ and impious conversation, and c^d 
not scruple to utter hi his presence a thousand mockeries^ 
thinking, no doubt, tiiat he was of the same mind as them- 
•dyes. Among other thingSy they rdated before the monk, 
laughing and priding theYnselyes upon it, how, when they 
were repeating mass at the altar, instead of tiie sacramental 
words that were to transform the bread and wine into the 
fle^ and blood of our Sayiour, they pronounced oyer the 
elements this deririye expression: Pants e«, et panis manebis; 
vinum esj et viwum mcmt^is.W Then, conthiued th^, we 
deyate the host, and all tiie people bow down and worstip 
it Luth^ could hardly belieye bis ears. His dispositioii, 

* L. 0pp. (W.) six. Ton det WinkelmeaBe.^ Mstiiesitis, p. 6. 

f In qud tempo non p«rey»'fea8a galantaomo e Imon corte^uio ooloi 
ebe de dogmi della ohiesa non ftToya qnalohe opinion erronea ed heretica. 
Caracciola, Vtt. MS. Paul IV., quoted by Ranke. 

t Bxmffoy, Vie d'Erasme, i. 139. 

§E medio Romann cnriie, seetam jaTennm...qaia8sarebant, noitram 
fidem ort hodoxam potius qaibnsdam aanotomm astntiig sabsbt^ Paul 
Canensius, Vita Pauli II. 

H Bread thou art, and bread then Bhalt remain ; wine tbpn art, and 
wine then ahalt remain. 
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akfaoiigli foil of animation and even gaietj in tlie society 
of friends, was remarkably serious whenever sacred matters 
w^re concerned. Tlie mockeries of Rome were a stumbling- 
Wock to him. " I was," said he, " a thoughtful and pious 
young monk. Such language grieyed me bitterly. If 'tis 
thus they speak at Rome, freely and publicly at the dinner- 
table, tkmght I to myseli^ what would it be^if Hieir actions 
corresponded to their words, and if all — ^pope, cardinals, 
and courtiers — thus repeat the mass I And how they must 
hare deceived me, who have heard them read devoutly so 
great a number!"* 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Rome. 
If some few extolled the pope and his party, the majority 
gave a free course to their complaints and to their sarcasms. 
What stories had they not to tell about the reigning pope, 
or Aleximder YL, or about so many others I One day his 
Ronum friends related how Csesar Borgia, having fled from 
Rome, was taken in Spain. As they were going to try him, 
he called for mercy, and asked for a confessor to visit him in 
his i»ison. A monk was sent to him, whom he slew, put on 
his hood, and escaped* ^ I heard that at Rome ; and it is 
a positive -fact," says Luther.-|- Another day, passing down 
a wide street leading to St. Peter's, he halted in astonish- 
ment before a stone statue, representing a pope under the 
figure of a woman, holding a sceptre, clothed in the papal 
mantle, and carrpng a child in her arms. It is a young 
woman of Mentz, he was told, whom the cardinals elected 
pope, and who was delivered of a child opposite this place. 
No pope, therefore, passes along that street. " I am sur-* 
Iffised," says Luther, '' that the popes allow such a statue to 
remain."! 

Luther had thought to find the edifice of the Church en- 
compassed with splendour and strengtii, but its doors were 
Inroken down, and ihe walls damaged by fire. He witnessed 
the desolation of the sanctuary, and drew back with horror 

• Luih. 0pp. (W.) xix. Ton der Winkelmesae. 

f IM^WbeidiniRoBfUrgtfwissgehdrt. Lut1i.Opp.<W.)xxH.l$22 

t Es nimmt mioh wonder, class diePftbste solches Bild leiden kSnoea 

n»S(i.id2o. 
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All his chreams had been of holiness^ — he had difleoyeced 
nought but profanation. 

The disorders without the churches were not less shocking^ 
to him* '' The police of Rome is very strict and severe/* said 
he. '^ The judge or captain patrols the city every night 
on horseback with three hundred followers ; he arrests every 
one that is found in the streets : if they meet an armed 
man, he is hung, or thrown into the Tiber. And yet the 
diy is filled with disorder and murder; whilst in those 
places where the Word of Grod is preached uprightly and in 
purity, peace and order prevail, widiout calling for the 
severity of the law."* — ^''No one can imagine what sins 
and infamous actions are committed in Bome," said he at 
another time ; ^^ they must be seen and heard to be believed. 
Thus, they are in the habit of saying. If there is a hell, 
Bome is built over it: it is an abyss whence issues every 
kind of sin."f 

This spectacle made a deep impression even then upon 
Luther's mind ; it was increased erelong. ^' The nearer we 
approach Rome, the greater number of bad Christians we 
meet with," said he, many years after. " There is a vulgar 
proverb, that he who goes to Rome the first time, looks out 
for a knave ; the second time, he finds him ; and the third, 
he Imngs him away with him. But peqple are now become 
so clever, that they make these three journeys in one."^ 
Machiavelli, one of the most profound geniuses of Italy, 
but also one of unenviable notoriety, who was living at 
Florence when Luther passed through that city on his way 
to Rome, has made the same remark: ''The strongest 
symptom," said he, " of the approaching ruin of Christianity 
(by which he means Roman-catholicism) is, that the nearer 
people approach thecapital of Christendom, the less chris- 
tian spirit is found in them. The scandalous examines and 
the crimes of the court of Rome are the cause why Italy 
has lost every principle of piety and all religious feeling. 

♦ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 2376. 

1 1st irgond eine HodUo, bo muas Rom danraf gebut seyn. LoUlPppw 
(W.) xxiL 2877. 
t Address to the ObristiMi Nobles of Germuy. 
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We Italians^" coBtinues this great historian, ^' are indebted 
prii^pally to the Church and the priests for having become 
impious and immoral^* Luther, somewhat later, was 
sensible of the very great importance of this journey. " If 
they would give me one hundred thousand florins," said he, 
" I would not have missed seeing Rome Tf 

This visit was also very advantageous to him in re- 
gard to learning. Like Eeuchlin, Luther took advantage 
of his residence in Italy to penetrate deeper into the meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures. He took lessons in Hebrew from 
a celebrated rabbi, named Elias Levita. It was at Rome 
that he partly acquired that knowledge of the Divine Word, 
under *the attacks of which Rome was destined to fall. 

But this journey was most important to Luther in another 
lespect. Not only was the veil withdrawn, and the sardonic 
sneer, the mocking incredulity which lay concealed behind 
the R(Hnish superstitions revesded to the future reformer, but 
the living faith that Gk)d had implanted in him was ^ere 
powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he at first gave himself up to idl the 
yain observances which the Church enjoined for the ex- 
{Hation of sin. One day, among others, wishing to obtain 
an indulgence promised by the pope to all who should as- 
cend on their knees what is called Pilate's Staircase, the poor 
Saxon monk was humbly creeping up those steps, which he 
was told had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome. But while he was performing this meritorious 
a^t, he thought he hei^d a voice of thunder crying from the 
bottom of his heart, as at Wittemberg and Bologna, The • 
just shall live by faith. These words, that twice before had 
struck him like the voice of an angel from God, resounded 
unceasingly and powerfully within him. He~ rises in amaze- 
menrfrom the steps up which he was dragging his body : 
he shudders at himself; he is ashamed of seeing to what ^' 
depth superstition had plunged him. He flies &r from the 
scene of his folly.t 

* Dissert, on the IskJOec of Liyy. 

1 100,000 Gulden.— L. 0pp. (W.) zxii. 2374. t Seckendorf, p. SS» 
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This poweiiiil text lias a mysteriotis intnenoe on the life 
of Luther. It was a creative sentence both for the rrformer 
and for the Beformation. It was in t|iese words God then 
said^ Let there be light ! and th^re was light 

It is frequently necessary for a truth to be presented 
many times to our minds in order that it may produce the 
due effect Luther had profoundly studied the Epistle to 
the Romims, and yet the doctrine of justification by faith 
there taught had never appeared so^clear to him. Now he 
comprehends that righteousness which alone can stand be- 
fore God; now he receires for himself from the hand ot 
Christ that obedience which Gtod of hiis free gift- imputes to 
the sinner, as soon as he raises Jiis eyes with humility to the 
crucified Son of Man. Hiis was the decisiye epoch of 
Luther's inner life. That faith which had saved him from 
the terrors of death, became the very soul of his theology, 
his stronghold in- every danger; the principle ^idiich gave 
energy to his preaching and strength to his charity; the 
foundation of his peace, the encouragement to his labours, 
his comfort m life and in death. 

But this great doctrine of a salvation proceeding from 
God and not from man, was not only the power of God to 
«ave Luther's soul; it became in a still greater degree the 
power of God to reform the Church : — ^an effectual weapon 
wielded by the apostles, — a weapon too long neglected, but 
taken at last, in aXL its primitive brightness, from the arsenal 
of the omnipotent God. At the very moment when Luther 
uprose from his knees on Pilate's Staircase, in agitation and 
amazement at those words which Paul had addressed fifteen 
centuries before to the inhabitants of that metropdis, — 
Truth, till then a melancholy captive, and fettered in the 
CSiurch, uprose also to fall no more. 

We should here listen to what Luther himself says on 
the matter. ^ Although I was a holy and blameless monk, 
my conscience was nevertheless fall of trouble and anguish. 
I could not endure those words — ^the righteousness of God. 
I had no love for Hh&t holy and just God who punishes 
sinners. I was filled with secret anger against him: I 
bated him, because, not content with frightening by the law 
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aad the miierfefl of life ms mretched siimerBy abeadjr rained 
by original sin, he still foither increased our tortoies by 

the GrospeL Bat when, by the Spirit of God, I andeiv- 

stood these words, — when I learnt how the jostifiksation of 
the sinn^ proceeds from Qie free mercy of oar Lord through 

faith * then I Mt hom again Iflce a new man ; I ^tered 

through the open do<»*s into the very paradise of Qod.f 
Henceforward, also, I saw the bdoved and Holy Scriptures 
with other .eyes. I perused the Bilde, — ^I brought together a 
great number of piassages that taught me the nature of 
God's work. And as prerio^ply I had detested with all 
my heart these words^ — ^The righteousness of Grod, I began 
from that hour to value th^i and to tore tiliem, as the 
sweetest and most consoling words in tilie BiUe. In yery 
trudi, this language of St Paid was to me the true gate of 
Paradise.'' 

TbnB when he was called cm sdram occasions to confess 
this doctrine, Luther always recovered his enthusiasm aad 
rough energy. ^ I see,** observed he at an important mo- 
ment4 ^ that the devil is continually attacking this ftmda- 
mentai article by means of'Ms doctors, and that in this 
respect he can never cease or take any rq)ose. WeU then, 
I, Doctor ICartin Luther, unworthy hexM of tilie Gk)spel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, confess this article, that faith 
alone wUhout works jtuHfies before Chd ; and I deelare 
that it shall stand and r^nain for ever in despite of the 
emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the Turks, 
the emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of the Per<* 
sians, — in spite of the p(^ aad all the cardinals, witii 
the bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, — ^in sinte of kingS; 
princes, and nobles, — and in ^ite of all the world and of 
the devils th^nselves ; and that if &ey endeavour to fight 
against this truth, they will draw the fires of hell upon 
their heads. This is the true imd holy Gh>spel, and the 
declaration of me. Doctor Luther, according to the teat^ing 

* Qtn Tot Dens miserieon jmstificftt per ftdem. L. 0pp. Lai. in pneH 

t Hio me pQWtna renfttam esse sensiy et apertiB portis in ipaom pii»- 
<Gnim fattrmsse. Ibid. 
tCMonem on the Imperial Edict, 15S1. L. 0pp. (L.) f^ n. 
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•fiOO LUTHER UTUBRS TO WltrBMBEBO. ' 

of the Hofy GlMKrt .Hiere is no one," contiiniea Im^ 

^-wiio has dkd for our sins, if not Jesus Qirist the Son of 
God. I say it once again, shonU all tiie^orld and all tiie 
deyils tear each other to pieces and bnrst with rage, that it 
is not the less true. And if it is He akme that taketh away 
our sins, it cannot be onrsdves and onr own works. But 
good works follow redemption, as the fruit grows on the 
tree. That is our doctrine— that is what is taught by the 
Holy Ghost and by all the communicm of saints. We hold 
fast to it in the name of God. Amen T 

It was thus Lather foivid what had been orerlooked, 
fM: l^ist to a certain degree, by all doctors and ref(^mer8, 
even by the most fflustrious cMf them. It was in Borne 
that God gave him this dear yiew (tf the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. He had gone to ^ dty of the 
pontiffs for the solution of certain difficulties concerning « 
mcmastic order : he brought away from it in his heart the 
salvation of the Ciurdi. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 

Lather Rrtnnis to Wittemberg— Made DoetoiW IHrinity— Cinlstadt- 
. LuUier*! Oath— Prineiple of the Refiramation— Luther's Cenn^ce— 

£arly Views of Reformation—The Schoolmen— Spalatin—Renchlin's 

Quarrel with the Monks. 

IiOTHBn quitted Borne, and returned to Wittemberg: <his 
heart was full of s<mtow and indignation. Turning his eyes 
with disgust from the pontifical city, he directed them with 
hope to the Holy Scriptures — ^to that new life whidi the 
Word of Gk>d seemed then to im)mise to the world. This 
Word increased in his heart by all that the Church lost 
He separated from the one to cHng to the other. The 
whole of the Beformation was in that one movement. It 
set Gt)d in the place of the priest 

Staupitz and the elector did not lose sight *of the monk 
whom they had called to the uniyenuty of Wittemb^ 
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It iqipean as if the yicar-general had a ppesentiment of the 
work that was to be done in the world, and that, finding it 
too difficult for himsd^ he wished to urge Lather towards it 
There is nothing more remarkable, — ^nothing, perhaps, m(»re 
mysterious than this person, who is seen everjrwhere urging 
forward Luther in the path where God calls him, and then 
going to end his days sadly Jn a cloister. The preaching of 
the young professor had made a deep iminresrion on ihe 
prince ; he had admired the strength of his understanding, 
the forcibleness of his eloquence, and the excellency of the 
matters that he expounded.* The elector and his friend, 
desirous of advancing a man of such great promise, re- 
solved that he should take the high degree of doctor of 
divinity* Staupitz repaired to the convent, and took Luther 
into the garden, where, alone with him undei: a tree that 
Luther in after-years delighted to point out to his discii4es,-{- 
the venerable fkther said to him : ^' My friend, you must 
now become Doctor of the Holy Scriptures." Luther 
shrunk at the very thought : this eminent honour startled 
him. " Seek a more worthy person," replied he. " As tox 
me, I cannot consent to it" The vicar-general persisted : 
'< Our Lord God has much to do in the Church : he has 
need at this time of young and vigorous doctors." lliese 
words, adds Melancthcm, were perhiq)s said playfully, yet 
the event corresponded with them ; for generally many 
omens precede all great revolutions.:^ It is not necessary 
to suppose that Melancthon here speaks of miraculous 
pipphecies. The most incredulous age — that which pre- 
ceded the present one—saw an exemplification of this 
remark. How many presages, without there_ being any 
thing miraculous in them, announced the revolution in 
which it closed I 

'' But I am weak and sickly," replied Luther. '' I have . 
not long to live. Look out for some strong man." — " The 
Lord has work in heaven as well as on earth," replied the 

* Tim ingenii, nerfos onMorns, ao rerum bonitfttem czpotiterDm in 
eoncionibiu admiratns taenX. Melanoth. Vita Lath, 
t Unter emem Baam, den er mir and andem gezeigt. Matb. p. G. 
t Malta prsecedant matationM prsesagia. Vita Lath. • ^ ^ 
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ricar-geneiil : ^SeBd or aHre, He has need i>f ytra in his 
coimciL''* 

'' It is the Holy Ghost alone that can make a doctbr 
of divimty,"^ ihen urged the monk stQi more alanned. — 
** Do "what your convent requires," said Btaupitz, " and 
what I, your vicar-general, command ; for you have 
jm)mised to obey ira." — ^ But my poverty," resumed the 
brother: **I have no means of defraying flie expenses 
incidental to such a promotion." — ^** I)o not be uneasy 
about that," replied his ftiend : ** the prince has done you 
thQ favour to take all the charges upon himself." Pressed 
on every side, Lutfier thought it his duty to give way. 

It was about the end of the summer of 1512 that Lufher 
set out for Leipsic to receive from iht elector^s treasurers 
the money necessary fdr his promotion. But according 
to court custom, the money did not mire. ^H»ft ttwther 
growing impatient wished to depart, but monastic obedience 
detained him. At length, on the 4th October^ he received 
fifty florins from Pfeflfinger and John Doltrig. In- Ae 
receipt which he gave them, he employs no otter iitte 
than ^at of monk. "I, Martin," wrote he, '^^^brotiier 
of the order of Hermits."^ Luther hastened to return 
to Wittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of the city of Carlstadt was at that 
ifine dean of the theological faculty, and it is by the 
name of Carlstadt that this doctor is generally known. 
He was also called the A. B. C. Melancthon first gave 
him this designation on account of the three initials <tf 
his name. Bodenstein acquired in his native country the 
first elements of learning. He was of a serious and gloomy 
character, perhaps inclined to jealousy, and of a restless 
temper, but full of desire for knowledge, and of great 
capacity. He frequented several universities to augment 
his stores of learning; and studied theology at Bome. On 
his return from Italy, he settled at Wittemberg, and be»- 

* tlir lebet hiin oto sterbetiso bedaif enc^ Gott in seinflux Rathe. 
Mathes. p. 6. 

i* Nenrinem nisi Spiritnm Sanotmn ereai^ poMo doctwem fluaolofciaw 
W«i8manni Hist. EcoLi. 1404. tL.Epp.i.lU , 
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came doctor of divimtj. ^ At this time," he siud altnv 
wards, " I had noFyet read the Holy Scriptures,"* This 
remark gives us a very correct idea <rf what theology 
then was. Garlstadt, besides his functions of [Hrofessor, 
was canon and archdeacon. Such was the man who in 
after-years was destined to create a schism in <;he Reforma- 
tion. At tkb tiine he saw in Luther only an inferior; 
but the Augustine erelong became an object of jedousy 
to him. ^ I wiH not be less great than Luther," said 
he one day.f Very fiar from anticipating at that period 
the great destinies of the young professor, Garlstadt con- 
ferred on his future rival the highest dignity of the 
uniyersity^ 

On the Iftth Octob^ 1512, Luther was recrived liceA^ 
tiate in divknty, and took ^ folfowing oath: ** I swear 
(0 defend the evangelicsd truth with all my might.*'| On 
the ds^.follo^iring, Bodenistdn solemidy conferred on him, 
in the presence of a num^t}U8 assembly, the insignia of 
doctor of divinity. He was made a biblical doctor, and 
not a doctor of sentences ; and wasi thus called to. devote 
bimB^ to the study of the Bible, and not to that of 
human teadition8.$ He then pledged hunself by an oath, 
as he hsnself relate8,|| to his well-beloved and Holy Scrip- 
tures. He promised to preach them faithfully, to teach 
them with purity, to study them all his life, and to defend 
tiiem, both in di^utation and in writing, against all false 
teachers, so fiw as Grod should give him aMity. 

This solemn oath was Luth^s call to die Bef<Mination« 
By imposing on his conscience the holy obligation of seareh- 
ing freely and boldly proclaiming the Christian truth, this 
oath raised the new doctor above the narrow limits to 
which his monastic vow would periiaps have confined ^ 
him. Called by the university, by his sovereign, in the 
name of the impaial majesty and of the see of Ronie 
itsetf, and bound before Gk>d by the most solemn oathi 

*WdniaiuvHi9t.Eoei.p.Ul6. flbkU 

t Ji]|9 me Teri^tem eyangelicam riziliter defemnmm. 
{ Doctor ]i>Q>lic^ and not sententiariiis.— Melaneth. 
It L. 0pp. CW^) 3rff . 2061..-MaUiMiiiB, p. 7. 
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he became from that hour the most hitrqyid* faeraU of 
the Word of Life. On that memorable day Lather was 
armed champion of the Bible. 

We may accordingly look upon this oalh, ewefiu to the 
Eclj ScnptureSi as one of the causes of the reriyal of the 
Church. The sole and infolMble autiliority of the Word of 
God was the primary and fundamental princifde of the 
Eeformation. Erery reform in detail that was afterwards 
carried out in the doctrine, morals, or goremment of the 
Church, and in its worship, wfis but a consequence of this 
first principle. In these days we can scarcely imagine the 
$ensation produced by this elementary and simple but long- 
neglected truth. A few men of more enlarged views than tito 
common, alone foresaw its immense consequences. Erelong 
ih^ courageous voices of all the Belbrmers proclaimed this 
mighty prindple, at the sound of whidi Borne shall cruml^ 
into dust : ^' The Christians receive no other doctrines than 
those founded on the express words of Jesus Christ, of the 
Apostles, and of the Prophets. No man, no assembly (A 
doctors, has a right to prescribe new ones." 

Luther's position was changed. The summons tibat he 
had received became to the refofmer as one of those 
extiraordinary calls which the Lord addressed to the prophets 
mider the Old Cov^iant, and to the apostles under the 
New. The solemn engagement that he made inroduped 
so deep an impression upon his soul that the recollection of 
this oath was sufficient, in after-years, to consde him 
in the midst of the greatest dangers and of the fiercest 
conflicts. And whai he saw all Europe a^tated and 
shaken by the Word th&t 1^ had {voclidmed ; when the ac- 
cusations of Bome, the xeproaches of numy pious men, the 
; doubts and fears of his own too„ sensible heart, seemed 
likely to make him hesitate, fear, and iall into despair, — ^he 
ealled to min4 the oath that he had taken, and remiuned 
steadfast, cahn, and fiill of joy. " I have gone forward 
in the Lord's name," said he in a critical momeiit, '' and 
I have placed myself in his hands. EBs will be done! 
Who prayed him to make me a doctor?.. If it was fie 
who created me such, let him support me; or else if he 
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lepeai of what he has done, let him deprive me <rf my 

office This tribulation, therefore, alarms me not I 

seek one thing only, which is to preserve the favour of 
God i^ all that he has called me to do with him." At 
another time he said : '' He who undertakes any thing 
without a Divine call, seeks his own glory. But I, Doctor 
Martin Luther, was forced to become a doctor. Popery 
desired to stop me in the performance of my duty : but 
you see what has haj^ned to it, and worse still will befall 
it They cannot defend themselves against me. I am de* 
termioed, in God's name, to tread upon the lions, to trample 
dragons and serpents under foot Iliis will begin during my 
life, an^ will be accomplished after my death.*** 

From die period of his oath, Luther no longer sought ^ 
the truth for himself alone : he sought it also for the 
Church. Still full of the recollections of Rome, he saw con- 
fusedly before him a path in which he had promised to walk 
with all the energy of his souL The spiritual life that 
had hitherto been manifested only within him, now extended 
itself without This was the third epoch of his develop- 
ment His entrance into the cloister had turned his thoughts 
^towards God ; the knowledge of the remission of sins and 
of the righteousness of faith had emancipated his soul; 
his doctor's oath gave him that baptism of fire by which he 
became a reformer of the Church. 

Bis ideas were soon directed in a general manner towards 
the Reformation. Li an address that he had written, as 
it would seem, to be delivered by the provost of Lietzkau 
at the Lateran council, he declsured that the corruption of 
the world originated in the priests' teaching so many fables 
and traditions, instead of preaching the pure Word of God. 
The Word of Life, in his view, alone had the power of effectmg 
the spiritual regeneration of man. Thus then already ho 
made the salvation of the world depend upon the re-estab- 
lishment of sound doctrine, and not upon a mere reforma- 
tion of manners. Yet Luther was not entirely consistent 
with, himself; he still entertained contradictory opinions: 
but a spirit of power beamed from all his writings ; he 
• L. 0pp. (W.) xxl 2061. 
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eoarageonsly broke the bonds with which the sjetemB 61 
the 6dtool8 had fettered the thoughts of men; he every- 
where passed beyond the limits within which preyions ages 
had so closely confined him, and opened.up new path|^ (xod 
was with him. 

The first adyersaries that be attacked were those fomous 
schoolmen, whom he had himself so much studied, and who 
then reigned supreme m idl the academies. He accused them 
of Pelagianism, and forcibly inyeighing against Aristotle, 
the father of the schools, and against Thomas Aquinas, 
he undertook to hurl them both from the throne whence they 
governed, the one philosophy, and the other theology.* 

" Aristotle, Pcwrphyry, the sententtary divined (the school- 
men)," he wrote to Lange, '' are useless studies in our 
days. I desire nothing more earnestly than to unveil to 
the world that comedian who has deceived the Church by 
assuming a Gte^ls. mask, and to show his deformity to 
all."f In ever^ public discussion he was heard repeating : 
** The writings of the apostles and prophets are surer and 
more sublime than all the sophisms and all the divinity of 
the schools.^ Such language was new, but men gradually 
became used to it. About a year after he was able to 
write with exultation : " God is at work. Our theology 
and St. Augustine advance admirably and prevail in our 
university. Aristotle is declining : he is tottering towards 
his eternal ruin that is near at hand. The lectures on the 
Sentences produce nothing but weariness. No one can hope 
for hearers, unless he professes the Biblical theology.*^ 
Happy the imiversity of which such testimony can be 
given I 

At the same time that Luther .was attacking Aristotle, 
he took the side of Erasmus and Reuchlin against their 
enemies. He entered into communication with these 
great" men and with other scholars, such as Pirckheimer, 
Mutianus. and Hiitten, who belonged more or less to the 

* Arislotelein in philoMpMois, Sftnetam Thomam in theologids, erei^ 
kendos Buoeperat. PiJlayioini, i. 16. 
t Perdita stadia nostri sseonli. Epp. i. 15. (8th February 1516.) 
t Ep. i. 57. (18th May 1517.) 
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fame partf. He also^ abomt Una perk)d, fotmed jui^tto 
Mendsiup that was of great importaace ^iroiigh the wbok 
Qourse of bis life. 

There^was at tbat time at die elector's court a parsonrl^ 
markable for his wisdom and his candour : this was Creo]^ 
Tualatin. He was bom at Spalatos or Spalt in the bishqiric 
of Eichstadt, and had been originally curate of the collage 
of Hohenkirch, near the Thuringian forests. He wm 
afterwards chosen by Frederick the Wise to be his seeretary, 
chaplain^ and tni&r to his nephew, John Frederick, who 
was one day to wear the electoral crown. Spabttia was a 
nimple-hearted man in the midst of the court : he a|^)eared 
timid in the presence of great events; circumspect and 
prudent, like his master,* before the ardent Luther, with 
whom he corresponded daily. Like Staii^itz^ be was bett^ar 
suited for peaceful tim^s. Such mep are necessary : ihffy 
ate like those delicate substances in which jewels auid 
crystal are wrapped to secure them from the injuries, of 
tranc^Kurt They seem useless; and yet without th^ all 
these precious objects would ibe broken and lost. Spall^tiii 
was not a man to efifect great undertakii^s ; but be faiJtbr 
fully and noiselessly performed the task imposed upon him.f 
He was at first one of the principd aids of his master in 
collecting those relics of saints, of which Frederick was so 
long a great admirer. But he, as well as the priiK^, turned 
by degrees towards the truth. The faith, which th^ r^p* 
peared in the Church, did not lay such violent hold upon 
him as upon Luther : it guided him by slower methods. 
He became Luther's firiend at court; the minister through 
whom passed all matters between the reforn^r and the 
princes; the mediator between the Church and the State. 
The elector honoured Spalatin with great intimacy: they 
always travelled together in the same carriage.^ Neverthe- 
less the atmosphere of the court oppressed the good chap- 
lain: he was affected by profound melancholy; he could 

* Secundam genium heri sni. Weismann, Hist. Ecdes* L 1434. 
t Fideliter et sine strepita fbngens. Ibid. 

t Qui eum principe in riieda liye leotieo Mlitiifl est ferri. Ooirpafi 
Kdormatorum, i. 33. 
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have desifed to quit all these honours, and become onee 
more a simple pastor in the forests of Thnringia. But 
Lather consoled hiniy and exhorted him to remain firm at 
his post Spalatin acquired general esteem: princes and 
learned men showed him the most sinca^ regard. Erasmm 
used to say, ^ I inscribe Spalatin's name not only among 
those of mj principal friends, but still further among those 
of mj most honoured protectors ; and that, not upon paper, 
but <m my heart"* 

BeuchUn's quarrel with the monks was then making a 
great noise in Glermany. The most pious men were often 
undecided what part they should take; for the monks treif^ 
eager to destroy the Hebrew books in which blasphemies 
against Christ were to be found. The elector commissioned 
his chaplain to consult the doctor of Wittemberg on this 
matter, as his reputation wa^ aheady great Here if 
Luthei^s answer: it is the first letter he addressed to the 
court-preacher: — 

'' What shall I say? These monks pretend to cast out 
BeehEebub, but it is not by the finger of God. I cease not 
from groaning and lamenting over it We Christians iure 
beginning to be wise outwardly, and mad inwardly.f There 
are in every part of our Jerusalem blasphemies a hundred 
times worse than those of the Jews, and all there are filled 
witlf spiritual idols. It is our duty with holy zeal to carry 
out and destroy these internal enemies. But we neglect 
that which is most urgent; and the devil himself persuades 
us to abandon what belongs to us, at the same time that 
hd prevents us firom correcting what belongs to othera.* 

« MeldL Ad. Vita Spalat p. 100. 

t Foris npere, et domi desipen. L.Epp.i.8. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Faith-* Popnltr Dedaxoations— Aoademio Teacliing— Lather's Tuntj of 
life — German Theology or Mysticism— The Monk Spenleis — Justifi* 
cation by Faith—Luther on £hrasmus--Faith and Works— Erasmna — 
Kecetti^ of Wodts— Lather's Oiarity. 

Luther did not lose himself in this quarrel. A living 
faith in Christ filled his heart and his life. '' Within my 
heart," said he, " reigns alone (and it ought thus to reign 
alone) faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, who is the beginning, 
middle, and end of all the thoughts that occupy my mind by 
day and night"* 

All bis hearers listened with admiration as he spoke, 
whether ^oin the professor's chair or from the pulpit, of 
that faith inT Jesus Christ. His teaching difiused great 
light Men were astonished that they had not earlier 
acknowledged truths that appeared so evident in his mouth. 
" The desire of self-justification," said he, " is the cause 
of all the distresses of the heart. But he who receives 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, enjoys peace; and not only 
peace, but purity of heart All sanctification of the heart 
is a fruit of faith. For faith is a divine work in us, which 
changes us and gives us a new birth, emanating from God 
himself. It kills the old Adam in us ; and, by the Holy 
Ghost which is communicated to us, it gives us a new 
heart and makes us new men. It is not by empty specula- 
tions," he again exclaimed, " but by this practical method, 
that we can obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ"f 

It was at this time that Luther preached those dis- 
courses on the Ten Commandments that have come down 
to UB under the title of Popular Declamations. They 
contain errors no doubt; Luther became enlightened only 
by d^rees. '' The path of the jtut is at the shining light, 

^ Pnet ad Gftlat. 

t Non per speeahitioneniy sed per hamo Tiam piaeticam. ^ 
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that shineth more and more unto the perfect day/** But 
what tiruth, simplicity, and eloquence are found in these 
discourses I How weU can we understand the effect that 
tiie new preacher must have produced upon his audience 
and upon his agel We will quote hut one passage taken 
from the beginning. 

Luther ascends the pulpit of Wittemberg, and reads these 
words : " Thou shalt have no other gods before me " (Ezod» 
xz. 3). Then turning to the people who crowded the 
sanctuary, he says, '' All the sons of Adam are idolaters, 
and have sinned against this first commandment.^^ 

Doubtless this strange assertion startled his hearers. He 
proceeds to justify it, and the speaker continues : " There 
are two kinds of idolatry— one external, the other intemaL 

'' The external, in which man bows down to wood and 
stone, to beasts, imd to the heavenly host 
^ '' The internal, in which man, fearful, of punishm^t or 
seddng his own pleasure, does not worship the creature, but 
loves him in his heart, and trusts in him 

" What kind of religion is this ? You do not baid 
the knee before riches and honours, but you offer them 

your heart, the noblest portion of yourselves Alas I 

you worship God in body, but the creature in spirit. 

" This idolatry prevails in every man until he is healed 
by the free gift of the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

" And how shall this cure be accomplished? 

" Listen. Faith in Christ takes away from you aH trust 
in your own wisdom, righteousness, and strength ; it teach^ 
you that if Christ had not died for you, and had not 
thus saved you, neither yt)u nor any other creature would 
have been able to do it( Then you learn to dQsjMse all 
those things that are unavailing to you. 

'' Nothing now remains to you but Jesus Christ — Christ 

• Prov. iy. 18. 

t Onmes filii Adae simi idololatrs. Deoem Prscepts Wittem- 
bergensi populo praedicata per R. P. D. Mftrtinnm Lothemm, Aug. ftnno 
1516. These disootitses were preached in German ; the quotatioiis «n 
from the Latin edition, i. 1. 

t Nisi ipse pro te mortnus esset, teque sermet, nee to, nee • 
ojeatura tiM posset prodesse. Decern Pr«c. i 1. 
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a!hyiie,7— Christ aflHsiiffldent for jonr souL HoiHiig tot noth* 
ing from any creature^ 3^011 hare only Christ, from whom you 
hope for every thing, and whom you love aboTe every thing. 

** Now Christ is the one, sole, and trua God. When you 
have him for your God, you have no other gods."* 

It is in this manner Luther shows how the soul is 
lm)nght back to (rod, his sovereign good, Ly the Gospel, 
according to the words of Jesus Christ: Icmi the way ; no 
man comeih unto the Father but hy me. The man who 
speaks thus to his age aims at something more than the 
correction of a few abuses ; he is earnest above all things to 
establish true religion. His work is not merely negative ; 
it is primarily positive. 

Luther afterwards turns his discourse against the super- 
stitions which then filled Christendom; — ^the signs and 
mysterious characters, the observance of certain days and 
naK>nths, &miliar spirits, phantoms, the influence of the 
stars, witchcraft, metamorf^oses, incubi and succubi, the 
patronage of saints, &c &c. &c.; one after another he 
attach these idols, and with vigorous arm overthrows all 
these frdse gods. 

But it was particulariy in his lecture-room, ];)efore an 
enlightened and youthful audience, hungering for the truth, 
that he displayed all the treasures of God's Word. " He 
explained Scripture in such a manner,'' says his illustrious 
Iriend Melancthon, ''that, in the judgment of all pious and 
weU-infoitned men, it was as if a new mom had risen upon 
the doctrine after a long night of darkness. He showed the 
difikrence that existed between the Law and the Gospel He 
refuted the then prevalent error of the churches and of the 
schools, that men by their works merit the remission of sins, 
and become righteous before God by an outward discipline. 
He thus led men's hearts back to the Son of (}od.f Like 
John the Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of G<)d that 
has taken away 1^ sins of the world; he explained how 

* At Jesof flit Terns, imiu, loliifl Dens, qnem cam habas, non habei 
aUemun deam. Decern PrsDo. i. 1. 

tBeroeatttigiterLiiiheniihoiDiBQmiaeiitesadFI^^ Helanoth, 
VitaLittiL 
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Bin is freely pardoned on account of tlie Son of Grod, an^. 
that man receires this blessing through fiaith. He made 
no change in the ceremonies. On the contrary, the estab- 
lished discipline had not in his order a more faithful observer 
and defender. But he endeavoured inwe and more to 
make all understand these grand and essential doctrines 
of coi^ersion, of the remission of sins, of faith, and of 
the true consolation that is to be found in the cross. Fiona 
minds were struck and penetrated by the sweetness of thia 
doctrine ; the learned received it with joy.* One might 
have said that Christ, the apostles, and the prophets 
were now issuing from the obscurity of some impure 
dungeon."f 

The firmness with which Luther relied on the Hbly 
Scriptures imparted great authority to his teaching. But 
other circumstances added still more^ to his strength. In 
him every action of his life corresponded with his words. 
It was known that these discourses did not proceed merely 
from his lips 4 they had their source in his heart, and 
were practised in all his works. And when, somewhat 
later, the Eeformation burst forth, many influential men, 
who saw with regret these divisions in the Church, won 
over beforehand by the holiness of the reformer's life and 
by the beauty of his genius, not only did not oppose him, 
but, further still, embraced that doctrine to which he gave 
testimony by his works.§ The more men loved christian 
virtues, the more they inclined to the reformer. All honest 
divines tirere in his favour. || This is what was said by 
those who knew him, and particularly by the wisest man 
of his age, Melancthon, and by Erasmus, the illustrious 
opponent of Luther. Envy and prejudice have dared to 

* Hnjits dootrinso dolcedine pi! (mines valde eai»ebantar, et enidHis 
gtatum erat. Mdsnoth. Vita Lnth. 

f Qaad ex tenebris, carcere, sqiud<Nre, edud Christum, prophetaj, 
apostolos. Ibid. 

X Oratio non in labris nasci, sed in peotore. Ibid. 

§ Eique propter auotwitatem, quam sanetitate momm asteft peperimt, 
adsenseiiint. Ibid. 

H Puio ei hodie theologM omnes probot fiiyere LpthflnK Enunn. 
Epp. L 652. 
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Bpeak of iui disorderly life. Wittemberg was changed by 
this preaehing of faith, and that city became the focus of a 
light that was soon to illumine all Gennany, and to shine 
on all the Church. 

It was in 1516 that Luther published the work of an 
anonymous mystic theologian (jm>bably Ebland, priest at 
Frankfc^), entitled German Theology y in which the author 
shows how man may attain perfection by the three mfthods 
of purification, illumihation, and communion. Luther nerer 
gave himself up to the mystic theology, but he receiyed 
from it a salutary impression. It confirmed him in his 
disgust for the dry teaching of the schoolmen, in his con- 
tempt for the works and observances so much trumpeted 
by the Church, and in the conviction that he felt of man's 
spiritual helplessness and of the necessity of grace, and in his 
attachment to the Bible. " I prefer," wrote he to Staupitz, 
^the mystics and the Bible to all the schoolmen;"* thus 
pladng the former teachers in the next rank to the sacred 
writers. ^ Perhaps, also, the German Theology aided him 
in forming a soulider idea on the sacraments, and above all 
on the mass; for the author maintains that the eucharist 
gives Christ to man, and does not ofier up Christ to God. 
Luther accompanied this publication by a preface, in which 
he declared that, next to the Bible and St. Augustinej he 
had never met with a book in which he had learnt more of 
God, Christ, man, and of all things. Already many doctors 
Degan to speak iU of the Wittemberg professors, and ac- 
eused them of innovation. "One would say," continues 
Luther, "that there had never lived men before us who 
taught as we teach. Yes, in truth, there have been many. 
But the anger of Grod, which our sins have deserved, has 
prevented us from seeing and hearing them. For a long 
time the universities have banished the Word of God into 
a comer. Let tibem read this book, and then let them say 
wbeUier our thedogy is new, for this is not a new book."-)- 

But if Ludier derived from the mystic divhiity whatever 
^ood it conCaiBed, he did not take the bad also. Tire great 

* VSiM prmt&to myetieof et HbU». L. Epp. L 107. 
tDiaDentMheThfokfie. Stndrari, 1519. FieAMtb 
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toot oi v^^mm id to oyaiook ihe free fp& of salvationi 
>ye are about to notice a remarkable example of the puritjr 
of hi8 faith. 

Luther had an affectionate and tender heait, and desired 
to see those whom he loved in possession of that light 
which had guid^ him mto Hie paths of peace* He took ad- 
vantage <rf every c^portonity that occurred, as jaofessor, 
preadier, or m(mk, as well as of his* extensive coirespcmd-» 
enoe, to ccmmmnicate his treasure to others. One of his 
Icmner brethren in the convent of Erfurth, the monk Creorge 
l^nlein, wias then resi^g in the convent of Memmingen, 
p^haps alter having spent a short time, at Wittemberg. 
Spenlein had commissioned the doctor to sell various articles 
that he had left with him — a tunic of B^ssels doth, a work 
by an Eisenach doctor, and a hood. Luther cafefolly dis* 
charged this commission. He received, says he in- a letter 
to Spenldn, dated the 7th Apaai 1516, one florin for the 
tunic, half a fl<^in for the book, apd a ftorin for the hoodi 
ai^ had remitted the amount to the father-vicar, to whom 
Spenlein owed three florins* But Luiha: quickly passes from 
this account of a monk's wardrobe to a more important subject. 

*^ I should be very glad to know," wrote h« to friar Gre^ge, 
" what is the state of your soul. Is it not tired of its own 
righteousness ? does it not breathe freely at last, luod doea 
it not confide in the righteouuiess ot Christ ? In our days^ 
pride seduces many, and especially those who labour with 
all their might to become righteous. Not understanding 
the righteousness of God that is given to us fireely in Christ 
Jesus, they wish to stand before Him on theur own merits. 
But that cannot be. When you were living with me,vyou were 
in that error, and so was L I am yet struggling unceasin^y 
ag£unst it, and I have not yet entirely triumj^ed over it • 

"Oh, my dear brother, learn to know Christy and him 
crucified. Learn to sing imto bini a new song, to despair 
of yourself and to say to him: TJiou, Lord Jesus Christy 
art my pghteoi;isness, and I am thy sin« Thou bast taken 
^hat wap mine, and ha^t given me what was th^^ 

* Tti, Domine Jeso, e« jnstitu laea ; «fo autom sum peooaloB ivxim • 
taaMiimoiH8a»eu]%0tde4i0tiimMtaiUB. L,£pp.i.l7. 
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What thoa wast not, tbou didst become, in order that I 
might become what I was not I — ^Beware, my dear George, 
of {Mretending to audi purity as no longer to confess'yourseli 
a sinner: for Christ dwdis only with sinners. He came 
down from leaven, where he was living among the 
rigfateons, in order to live also among sinj^rs. Meditate 
carefully upon this lore of Christ, and you will taste all its 
tmspeakable consolation. If our labours and afflictions 
coidd give peace to the conscience, why should Christ haye 
died? You will not* find peace, sare in him, by despairing 
of yourself and of your works, and in teaming witii what 
lore he opens his arms to you, taking all your sins upon- 
himself, and giving thee all his righteousness.'' 

Thus the powerful doctrine Ihat had already saved tfat 
world in the apostolic age, and which was destined to save 
it a second time in the days of the Hefc^mation, was 
dearty and forcibly exjdained by Luther. Passing over the., 
many ages of ignorance and superstition that had intervened^ 
la this he gave his hand to SiUnt Paul. 

^eidein was not the only man whom he sought to 
iBc^mct in this ftmdamental doctirine. The little truth 
that he found in this respect in the writings of Erasmus, 
made him uneasy. It was of great importance to enlighten 
a man whose authority was so great, and whose genius was 
80 admiraUe. But how was he to do it ? His court-friend; 
the Elector's chaplain, was much respected by Erasmus : it 
is to him that Luthw applies. ^' What displeases me in 
Erasmus,, who is a man of such extensive learning, is, 
my dear Spalatin," wrote Luth^, ** that by the righteous- 
ness of works and of the law, of which the apostle speaks, 
he understands the fulfilling of the ceremonial law. ThQ 
righteousness of the law c<»i8iBts not only in ceremonies, 
but in all the works of the. Decalogue. Even if these 
w(Hrks should be accomplished without faith in Christ, they 
may, It is iirue, prodi^e a Fabricius, a Regulus, and other 
men perfectiy upright in the eyes of the world ^ but they 
tl^a Observe as littk to be stybd righteaugnessy as the fruit 
of the medlar to be called a fig. For we do not becouM 
righteous, as Aristotle maintains, by performing righteous 
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works; bat when we are become righteoii8,^theB we pei^ 
form such works,* The man must first be changed, and 
afterwards the works. Abel was first accepted by God, 
and then his sacrifice." Luther continues: ''Fulfil, I beseech 
you, the duty of a friend and of a Christian by communi- 
cating these matters to Erasmus." TMa letter is ftus 
dated: ''In haste, firom the comer of -our convent, 19th 
October 1516." It places in its true light the relatkm 
between Luther ' and Erasmus. It shows the sincere 
interest he felt in what he thought would be really bene- 
ficial to this illustrious Imter. Undoubtedly, the oj^KHiition 
shown by Erasmus to the truth compelled Luther some- 
what later to combat him openly ; but he did not do so 
tmtO he had sought to enlighten his antagonist 

At last Ihen were heard expkihed ideas at once clear and 
deep on the nature of goodness. Then was declared the pin- 
ciple, that what constitutes the real goodness of an action is 
not its outward appearance, but the sprit in which it is per- 
formed. This was aiming a deadly blow at all those super- 
stitious observances which for ages had oppressed the Church, 
and prevented christian virtues from growing up and floaridi-^ 
Ing within it 

" I am reading Erasmus," says Luther on another o&- 
easicm, "but he daily loses his credit with me. I like to see 
him rebuke with so much firmness and learning the 
grovelling ignorance" of the priests and monks; but I fear 
that he does not render great service to &e do^ekine of 
Jesus C^urist What is of man is dearer to him than 
what is of Gk)d.-|- We are living in dangerous times. A 
man is not a good and judicious Christian because he 
understands Greek' and Hebrew. Jerome who knew five 
languages, is inferior to Augustme who understood but 
one ; although Erasmus thinks the contrary. I v^ 
carefully conceal my opinions concerning Erasmus, through 
fear of giving advantage to his adversaries. Perhaps Hm 
Lord win give him understanding in His time."| 

* Non enim josta agendo jnsti effieimnr ; ted Jiutl fieodo el\ 
^erammrjiista. L. Epp.i. 22. 
f Humana pneyalent in eo plosqnam diyina. 
$ Dabit M Dominos intellectom suo forte tempore. Ibid. 
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The lielpIessnesB of man — ^the omnqpotence of Ood, wore 
the two truths that LuHier desired to re-establish. That 
is but a sad religion and a wretched philosophy by which 
man is directed to his own naturd strength. Ages have tried 
iH vain this so much boasted strength ; and while man has, 
by his own natural powers, arriyed at great excellence in 
all that concerns his earthly existence, he has neyer been 
able to scatter the darkness that conceals from his soul 
the knowledge of the true Grod, or to change a single 
indmation of his heart The highest degree of wisdom 
attained by ambitious minds, or by souls thirsting with the 
desire of perfection, has been to despair of themselres.* 
It is therefore a generous, a comforting, and supremely true 
doctrine which unyeils our own impotency in order to pro- 
claim a power from Grod by lerhich we can do all things. 
That truly is a great reformation which yindicates on earth 
the glory of heaven, and which pleads before man the rights 
of the Almighty God. 

No one Imew better than Luther the intimate and in- 
dissoluble bond that unites the gratuitous salvation of God 
with the free works of man. No one showed more plainly 
than he, that it is only by receiving all from Christ, that 
man can impart much to his brethren. He always re^Nre- 
sented these two actions — ^that of (rod and that of man — ^in 
the same picture. And thus it is, that after explaining to 
the Mar Spenlein what is meant by saving righteousness, he 
adds, ^ If thou firmly believest those things, as is thy duty 
(for cursed is he who does not believe them], receive thy 
brethren who are still ignorant and in error, as Jesus Christ . 
has received thee. Bear with them patiently. Make their 
sins thine owif; and if thou hast any good thing, impart it 
to them. ' Beceive ye one another,' says t&e apostle, ' as 
Christ also received us, to the glory of God.* (Rom. xv. 7.) 
It is a depkHrable righteousness that cannot bear with others 
because it finds them wicked, and which thinks only of 
seeking the solitude of the desert, instead of doing them 
good by long-suffering, prayer, and example. If thou art 

* t; tZv { )MUM-«y ifMfU^mrn ttfm Si^n i What! is it possible to be wifii- 
oot sin ! asked Epictetos (iy. 12. 19.) *A^i$;^«m. Impossiblet replied he. 
vor^ I. 10 
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the Mly aad the raw of Ctmsty know that tlqr dirdti%-|daoe 
fa among th<Hns. (My teke care lest by tl^ impatieiicey b^ 
Hij rash jndgiBents, and thy secret pride, titon dost not My- 
self become a thorn. Christ reigm in ti» nddsl of his 
^i^nies. If he had desired to Mtb oidy among the good^ 
and to cBe fSor tiM>0e eolj wh6 lored him, for whom^ I praf , 
^ironld ho haye died, and among whom wooM he have 
fired?'* 

It fa affecting to see how' Luther practised tibese charxtal^ 
pf^eepts. An Angostine m(mk of Erfnrth, Greorge LeSfer, 
was exposed to many trials. Luther became informed of 
this, and within a week after writing the precedmg letter to 
Spenlein, he came to hhn wi& worcb of contort ^ I learn 
that you are agitated by nmny tempests, and that yonr sool 

is tossed to jmd fto by the ^rcs The cross of OmstMs 

divided among all the world, and each man has his sluue. 
You shonld not, therefore, reject that whidi has faHen to yoo. 
Keceive it rather as a holy relic, not in a vessel <tf silver or 
of gold, but in what is far better—- in a heart oi gold, — ^m a 
heart full of meeks^ss. If the wood of the cross has been 
so sanctified by the body and blood oi CSnist, that we eon- 
sid^ it as the most venen^te relic, how much more shonU 
the wrohgs, persecutioi^, sufferings, and hatred of men, be 
holy relics unto us, since tiiey have not odbf been toodied 
by Christ's iesh, but have beenembraodd, kissed^ and Messed 
by lun fai&^ diarity.*^ . 



CHAPTER IX- 

Lnkher's first Th oa eg T ha Old Adam and Graee— l^sitatton of the 
Conrents—Luther at Dresdan and Ertoth—Tomator— Peace and the 
GroM-^iUfolte «f Lotfaw^i Joa3i«y--Hi»Lal>oaiB--T^ Plagaa. 

Luther's te^^hing produced its natural fruits. Many of 
his disciples already felt themselves impelled to profess 
publicly the truths which their master's lessons had revealed 

* Saneti8sim» rel!qiii» deifieso vohmtatis mm eharitate amplexao 

dfoolat». L. Epp. i. 18. 
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to Oum. Among his hearen was a young ichobr, Bar* 
naid of Feldkardieii, professor of Aristotle's physics in 
the uniyersity, and who five years later was ib» first 
of the evangelical ecclesiastics who eirtezed into die bonds 
of matrim<my. 

It was Luther's wish that Feldkirche'h should maintain, 
under his presidence, certain theses or propositions in which 
his principles were laid down. The doctrines professed 
Irf Lt^or thus gained addhkmal pubUcitj;^. Thid dispata- 
ti(m took place in 1516. 

This was Luth^s first attack upon the dominion of 

the sophists and upon the papaey, as he himself" char- 

' acterizes it.. Weak as it was, it caused him some uneasi-* 

ness. " I allow these propositions to be printed/' said 

be many years after, when publishing them in his works, 

/^ principally that ^ greatness of my <;ause, and the 

success with which God has crowned it, may not make 

me rain. For they fully manifest my hmmliatloii, that 

is to soy, the Infirmity and ignorance, the fear and tr^embhng 

^ wi^ which I began this eonflict. I was al<me : I had thrown 

myself imprudently into this buaness^ Unable to redact, I 

. conceded many important points to the pope, and I er^aa 

adosed him."* 

Some of the propositions were as follows if 

'' The old Adam is Ihe canity oi vamlies; he is the 
HniTcrsal vanity; and he renders all other ereatisres vam, ' 
however good ^ey may be« 

'' The old Adorn is called the flesh, not only because 
he is led by the hats of the flesh, but further, because 
should he be chaste, prudent, and righteous, he is no€ 
bom again of Gk)d by the Hdy GlM)st 

^ A man who has no part in the grace ei Qod, cannot 
ke^ the commandments of God, or prqmte himsel^-either 
whdly or in part, to receive graoe; but he rests of 
neee^ity under the power (^ sin. 

^ The will of man without grace is not free^ but i^ en* 
slaved^ aod that too with its own ooiusent 

" SedetitttiiiltroadonVam. L. (^. Lai. S. M. 

t L. 0pp. (L.) zT}i. 142, and in Oie Latin editioB^ToL L 51* 
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' '^ JesQs Christy our strengdi and our ri^liteoiuaiess, be 
who trieth the beart and reins, is the only discemer and 
judge of our merits. 

'' Since all is possible, by Christ, to the belieyer, it is 
superstitious to seek for other help, either in man's will or 
in the saints."* 

lliis disputation made a great noise, and it has be^ con- 
sidered as the beginning of the Reformation. 

The hour drew nigh in which the Reformation was to 
burst forth. God hastened to prepare tl{e instrument that 
he had determined to employ. The elector, haying built 
a new church at Wittemberg, to which he gave the name 
of All Saints, sent Staupitz into the Low Countries to 
collect relics for the ornament of the new edifice. The 
vicar-general commissioned Luther to replace him during 
his absence, and in particular to make a yisitation of the 
forty monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia. 

Luther repsdred first to Grinuna, and thence to Dresden. 
Ererywhere he endeavoured to establish the truths that he 
had discovered, and to enlighten the members of his order* 
— " Do not bind yourselves to Aristotle or to any other 
teacher of a deceitful philosophy," said he to Uie monks, 
" but read the Word of God with diligence. Do not look 
for salvation in your own strength or in your good works, 
but in the merits of Christ and in God's grace."f 
' An Augustine monk of Dresden had fled firom his con- 
vent, and was at Mentz, where the pricv of the Augustines 
had received him. Luther wrote to the latter^ begging him 
to send back the stray sheep, and added tliese words so 
full of charity and truth: '^ I know that offences must 
needs come. It is no marvel that man falls; but it is 
so that he rises again and stands upright Peter fell 
that he might know he was but a man. Even in our 
days the cedars of Lebanon are seen to falL The very 
angels — a thing that exceeds all imagination! — have fiakllen 

* Com credent! omnia ant, anctore Christo, poesibilia, mipentitioBaiii 
est, hnmano arbitrio, aliis Sanctis, alia deputazi anxilia. L. 0pp. (Ii.) 
XTii. 142. 

•^ Hilscher's Luther's Anw«senhdt in Alt-Dvesdoiy 1738. 

t Epp. L 20, dated May 1, 1516. 
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in heaten, and Adam in paradise. Why then should we be 
surprised if a reed \^ shaken by the whirlwind, or if a 
smoking taper is extinguished ?" 

From Dresden Luther proceeded to Erfiirth, and re- 
appeared to discharge the Amctions of yicar-general in 
that very convent where, eleven years before, he had wound 
up the clock, opened the gates, and swept out the church. 
He nominated to the priorship of the convent his Mend the 
bachelor John Lange, a learned and pious but severe 
man : he exhorted him to affability and patience. '' Put 
on,^ wrote he to him shortly after, ''put on a spirit of 
meekness towards the prior of Nuremberg: this is but 
proper, seeing that he has assumed a spirit of bitterness and 
harshness. Bitterness is not expelled by bitterness, that is 
to say, the devil by the devil; but sweetness dispels bitter- 
ness, that is to say, the finger of God casts out the evil 
spirit"* We must, perhaps, regret that Luther did not on 
various occasions remember this excellent advice. 

At Neustadt on the Orla there was nothing but dis- 
union. Dissensions and quarrels reigned in the convent, 
and an the monks were at war with their prior. They 
assailed Luther with their complaints. The prior Michael . 
Dressel, or Tomator, as Luther caUs him, translating hid 
name into Latin, on his side laid all his troubles before 
the doctor. "Peace, peace T said he. "You se^ peace,** • 
replied Luther; "but it is the peace of the world, an^ 
not the peace of Christ that you seek. Do you not know 
that our (rod has set his peace in the midst of war? 
He whom no one disturbs has not peace. But he who, 
troubled by all men and by the things of this life, bears 
all with tranquillity and joy — he possesses the true peace. 
You say with Israel : Peace, peace I and there is no peace. 
Say rather with Christ: The cross, the cross! and there 
will be no cross. For the cross ceasea to be a croi^^ 
as soon as we can say with love : blessed cross, there is 
no wood like thine !"f On his return to Wittemberg, Luther, 

* Non enim asper aspenim, id est non diabohu diftbolum ; led softTii 
a■pe^l]l^ id ett dlisitiu Dei itiioit dttmonia. L.£pp.L36. 

*f Tun dto enim crox cessat esse csnx, qnam eito lotns dixeris : CSmx 
benedietol Inter lignftnnUnatala. £i^i.27. 
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desiring to put an end to iheie disiGBiUHKS, permitted the 
monks to eleet another prior. • 

Luther returned to Wittemberg after an absence of six 
weeks. He was afflicted at all that he had seen; but 
the journey gave him a better knowledge of the Church 
and of the world, increased his eonfid^ee in his mtercourse 
with society, and afforded him many opportunities of found- 
ing schools, of pressing this fundamental truth that ^ Holy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heayen," and of 
exhorting the iHcethrai to lire togetW in hotiness, chastity, 
and peace.* There is no doubt tiiat much good seed 
was sown in tbe different Augustine conrents during tibis 
Journey of the reformer. Hie monastic orders, itHiich had 
long been the suj^rt of Rome, did perhaps more for 
the Reformation ^an against it. Hiis is true in particular 
of the Augustines. Almost all the pious men of liberal 
and eleyated mind; who were tiring in the doistera, 
turned towards the Gospel A new and g^erons blood 
^:elong ckcuiated through these orders, which were, so to 
speak, tiie arteries ofthe German Church. As yet nothing was 
known in ike world of ihe new ideas of the Wittenberg 
Augustine, while they were already the chief tqiic of cim- 
Tersafion in die chapt^s and monasteries. Many a cloister 
thus became a nursery of reformers. As soon as ihe 
great struggle took place, pious and able men issued from 
their obscmrity, and abandoned the sedusion of a monastic 
life for the active caireer of ministers of God's Word. At 
the period of this inspection of 1516 Luther awakened 
many drowsy soids by his words. Hence this year has 
been named " the morning star of the gospel-day." 

Luther resumed Ins usual occupation. He was at this 
period orerwhefaned with labour: it was not enough that he 
was iNx>fessor, preacher, and confesses; he was burdened 
stin further by many-temporal occupations having r^rence 
to his Mder and his oonv^it " I have need almost con- 
tinuaJly," writes he, " of two seicretarics; for I do nothing 
else all the day long but write letters. I am i^reacher 
to the convent, I read the prayers at table, I am pastor 

•HeiligUol^fUedUdiimdMkbtic. Maau^lO. 
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and padsh aifiiftcr, diiector ef «tediei, tin prioi's ikm: 
(that is to sajy prior elerea timee overl) inq^ector of the 
fish-ponds at litzfcaa, eoimsd to the inns ctf Hersberg 
jkt .TorgmOy le(^arer on Saint Paul, and commentaUH: on 

the Psalms I have rarely time td repeat the daily 

prayers and to sng a^hymn; without i^eaking of my 
atni^les unth fleeh and bloody with the devil and the 

world Learn fr^an this what an idle man I amT* 

AboiU this tine the plague broke out in Wittemberig. 
A great number of the students and teachers quitted the 
dty. Luther remained. ^ I am not c^rtain^" wrote he 
to his friend at Erfu^^ '^ if the pkgue will let me finish the 
EfMBtle to the Galatians. Its attacks are sudden and vioteit : 
it is making gieat ravages among the young in particulac* 
You advise me to fly. Whither ehidl I fly? I hope 
that the world wiU not come to an ^id, if brother Martin 
dies.f If the pestilence spreads, I shall disperse the brothers 
in every direction; but as for me^ my ^ace is here; dulgr 
does not permit me to desert my post, untfl He who has called 
me shall summon me away. Not that I have no fear of death 
(for I am not Paul, I am only his commentator); but I 
hope that the Lord will deliver me from fear.^ Such waa 
the resolution of the Wittemberg doct<Nr. Shall he ^om 
the pestilence c^uld not force to retire a single step, shriidc 
betoieBome? Shall he yield through fear of ^escafibld? 



CHAPTER X. 

The ReliM— BaWions of Luther with the Elector^-AdTloe to the CSiap- 
lain— Dnke George— His Character^Luther's Sermon before the Cook 
— Dinner at Coart^£?eniig with Emaer. 

Luther displayed the same courage before the mighty of this 
world, that he had shown amidst the most formidable evils. 
The elector was much pleased with the vicar-general, who 

• Letter to Lange, 26th October 1516. Epp. i. 4L . 
f i^ofugiaint spero qnod bob oorroei orbi«, niente fratro Mariino. 
fbi4.42 
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had made 4 rich harvest of relfes m the Low Cotnitrkit 
Luther giyes an account of them to Spalatm; and this 
afiUr of tho relics, occurring at the verj momoit when the 
Keformation is ahont to begin, is a singidar circumstance. 
Most certainly, the reformers had little idea to what point 
they were tending. A bishopric appeared to the elector 
the only recompense worthy the serrices of the vicar- 
generaL Luther, to vrkom Spalatin wrote on the subject, 
strongly disapproved of such an idea. ^ There are many 
things which please your prince," replied he, " and which, 
nevertheless, are displeasing to God.* I do "not deny 
tiiat he is skilful in the matters of this world ; but in what 
concerns Qod and the salvation of souls, I account him, 
as well as his councillor PfefSnger, sevenfold Mind. I do 
not say this behind their backs, IHce a slanderer; do not 
conceal it from them, for I am ready myself, and on all 
occasicms, to tdl it them both to their faces. Why would 
you," continues he, ^ surround this man (StauiMtz) with all 
the whiriwinds and tempests of episcopal cares ?" 

The elector was not offiepded wiUi Luther's frankness. 
*^ Hie prince," wrote ^mlatin, '' <^n speaks of you, and in 
honourable terms." Frederick sent the monk some very 
fine cloth for a gown. " It would be too fine," said Luther, . 
^ if it were not a prince's gift. I am not worthy that any 
man should think of me, mudi less a prince, and so great a 
prince as he. Those are my best friends who think the worst 
of me.f Thank our prince for his kindness to me; but I 
cannot allow myself to be praised either by you or by any 
man ; for all praise of man is vain, and only that which 
comes firom God is true." 

The excellent chaplain was unwilling to confine himself 
to his court functions. He wished to make himself useful 
to the people ; but like many individuals* in every age, he 
desired to do it without offence and without irritation, by 
conciliating the general fevour. " Point out," wrote he to 
Luther, " some work that I inay translate into our mother 
tongue ; one that shall give general satisfaction, and at 

* Malta pbo6AtptinGipitiio»qii» Deo diaiOioeitfc. L.E^.L25. 
f li mihi maxime prosunt, qui mei peflsime meoiinerint. Ibid. 4& 
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tbe same time be usefoL" '' Agreeable ilnd nsefiill" replied 
Lather; ''such a question is beyond my alttlity. The 
better tilings are, the less they please.* What is more 
salutary than Jesus Christ? and yet he is to the majority a 
saTOUF of death. You will tell me that you wish to be use- 
ful only to those who love what is good. In that case make 
them hear the roice of Jesus Christ : you will be useful and 
agreeable, depend upon it, to a yery small number only ; for 
the sheep are rare in this region of wolves.^ 

Luther, however, reconmiended to his friend the sermons 
of the Dominican Tauler. "I have never read," said he, 
^ either in Latin or in our own language, a theology soimder, 
or more in conformity with the Gospel Taste, then, and 
see how sweet the Lord is, but not till after you have first 
tasted and Mt how bitter is every thing Ihat we are our- 
selves."f 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that Luther entered 
into communication with Duke George of Saxony. The 
house of Saxony had at that time two chiefis. Two princes, 
tlmestand Albert, carried off in their youth firom the castie 
of Altenburg by Eunz of Eaufungen, had, by the treaty of 
Leipsic, become the founders of the two houses which still 
bear their names. The Elector Frederick^ son of Ernest, was, 
at the period we are describing, the head of the Ernestine 
branch; and his cousin Duke George, of the Albertine. 
Dresden and Leipsic were both situated in the states of this 
duke, whose residence was in the former of these cities. 
His mother, Sidonia, was daughter of George Podiebrad, 
king of Bohemia. The long struggle that Bohemia had 
maintained with Rome, since the time of John Huss, had 
not been without infiuence on the prince of Saxony. He had 
often manifested a desire for a Reformati<m. '' He has im-* 
bibed it with his mother's milk," said the priests ; " he is by 
birth an enemy of the clergy."} He amioyed the bishops, 
abbots, canons, and monks in many ways ; and his cousin, the 
Electbr Frederick, was compelled more than once to interfere 

* Quo mmt aliqiiA sabibriora, eo minus plaeent. L. Epp. L 4S. 
tOnamuBanimestyqaicqiildiiMiiimiifl. IMd. 
JL.Opp.(W.)xxii.l849. ' 
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In tlwir hAMiL it seaned Aat Dnke Q«orge woiM Im ene 
ofthewaniiett]»rtisA»sofaReforaia^oiu T^deyontFred- 
farkk, on the other hand, who had in former years worn the 
apart of Gottey hi the Holy Se{Hiksfare, and ghdisg ymaelf 
"wbih the long and heavy sword of ti^ oei^pieror of JemsidaB, 
had made oath to fight kr the €9iim^ like ^at aacioit and 
iraliant knight, appeared destined to he the most afdrat 
eham]^on of Borne. But in all that eoneems the Gospel, 
the anticipations of human wisdom are freqnentiy ^Bsap- 
pohited. The rererse of what we might have supposed toc^ 
I^ace. The duke would ha^e been delighted to humiliate 
the Chnn^ and the clergy, to humble ^ bii^ops, whose 
pi^ody retinfie far surpassed Mb own; but it was another 
thing to receive into his heart the evangelical ^tHne that 
would humble it, to acknowledge himself a guilty sinn^. 
incapable of being saved, except by grace alone. He would 
willingly have lefc^med others, but he i^ixed not to reform 
kunselfL He would perhaps have set his hand to the task of 
compiling Ae Bishop of hkmtx to be contented with a singly 
bicdio{me, and to keep no more than fourteen horses in his 
stables, as he said more ihnxk onee;* but when he saw 
another than himself step fcnrward as a reformer, — when he 
beheld a snn^e modk undertake tiiis work, and the Be- 
formaidoa gaining numvous partisans unong the people, 
tiie haughty grandson of tiie Hussite kin^ became the most 
violent advwsary of &e reform to whidi he 'had before shown 
himself fikvourable. 

hk the mmik of July 1517, Duke Gteorge requested 
Staupite to send hhn an eloquent and learned preadier. 
Luthm was reoomm^ided to him as a man of extensive 
leanung and kreproai^ble conduct, llie prince invited 
him to preach at Dresden in the castleH^hapel, on the feast 
of St James the Eldor. 

The day arrived. The duke and his court repaired to &e 
dutpel to hear the Wittemberg preacher. Lu'dier joyfully 
seised this oj^ortunity of testifying to the truth before such 
an assemblage. He selected his text from the Oospd of the 
day : Then cam$ t$ him ths mcther €f ZdmMt ehUcktn mth 
♦ L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL l»4t. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Imr Mit, Ae. (Matt xx. 20^28). He praiehfid on tbe 
nnreasonaMe desires and pivy&B of Bien; aad tken spoke 
0iaphfttieaUyoiithea8siiruweofsal7atioii. He established it 
4m Hiis foosdatioii, that tliose irhe recdye the Word of God 
miik faiA «re tiie tnMr disoi^ of Jobus Christ, elected to 
eteniid life. He aeact treated of ^catutois eleetioii, and 
tbowed that ^ik dootrlAe, if pres^ted ia union with the 
mofk of C&rltt, has great power to dispel the terrors of 
oonscienee ;^ so ^lat men, instead of flying far from the 
ligfateoBS Ood, at the si^ fd ihek own nawcailuness, aie 
gently led to seek thdr r^ge in Him. In condusiony he 
related an allegory of three viigias, kijm whieh he dedoeed 
edifying instructions. 

The word of troth nude a de^ in^»ession on his hearers. 
Two of Uum In porticalar seeaied to pay rery great attention 
to tte sermon d the 'Witbtia^i&tg monk. The first was a 
lady ^ resped^lde i^pearaace, who was seated <m the 
court benches, and on whose features a profound emotion 
might foe traced. It was Madraie de la Sale, first hidy to 

<f ^duchess. Hie oHmt was a lioratiate in canon law, Jenmie 
Emser, eoutM^ltor and secretary to the duke, iknser pos- 
sessed great taints and exteuffire h^rmatlcm. A courtier 
and skilful politician, he would have desired to be on good 
terms wi& the two contending parties-^o pass at Borne for 
a detoder of the pi^pacy, and at die same time shine in 
Germany among d^ learned men of die age. But under 
tins pliant mind was eonee^ded a violent character. It was 
In the palace-chapel at Dresdm that Luther and Emser first 
VB^ ; they were afterwards to break more than one lance 
t(^ether. 

The dinner bomr arrived lor Hie mhalxlants of the pidace, 
and in a short time ^ ducal £»nily and the persons 

'attached to the coort were assanbled at table. The 
conversation naturally fefi on the preacher of the morning; 
^How were you pleased widi ^ sermon?'' said the 
duke to Madame de la Sale. — ^ If I could hear but <»ie 
more like it," replied she, " I should die in peace."—" And 
V replied George angrily, '' would rather give a large sum 
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not to haye heard it ; (or such discourses are only calculated 
to make pe<^ sin with assurance." 

The master haying thus made known his ojnniiHiy the 
eonrtiers gave waj uncontrolled to their dissatisfetction. 
Each one had his censure ready. Some maintained that in 
his allegory of the three vurgins, Luther had in view three 
ladies of the court; on which there arose interminal^ 
babhting. They rallied the three ladies whom the mcmk of 
Wittemberg had thus, they said, puUidy pcnnted out/* 
He is an ignorant fellow, said some; he is a proud monk, 
said others. Each one made his comment on the sermon, 
and put what he pleased into the preadi^s mouth. The 
truth had fallen into the midst of a court that was little 
prepared to recdve it. Every one mangled it after his own 
liEishion. But while the Word of QiA was thus an occasion 
of stumbling to many, it was for the first lady a stone of 
uprising. Falling sick a month after, she eonfideni^ 
embraced the grace of the Saviour, and died with joy.f 

As for the duke, it was not perhaps in vain that he 
heard this testunony to the truth. Whatever may have.- 
been his opposition to tl^ Keformatioi^ during his life, we 
know that at his death he declared that he had no hope save 
in the merits of Jesus Christ 

It was natural that Emser should do the honours to 
Luthw in his master's name. He invited him to supp^. 
Luther refused ; but Emser persisted, and ];»revailed on him 
to come. 'Luther thought he should only meet a few 
friends ; but he soon perceived that a trap had been laid 
f(» him.} A master of arts from Leipsic and several 
Dominicans were with the prince's secretary. The master 
of arts, haviiig no mean opinion of himself, and full of 
hatred towards Luther, addressed him in a friendly and 
honied manner ; but he soon got into a passion, and began' 
io shout with all his might§ The combat began. The 

* Hu trea poftea in mI* j^eipii a me notaiM faoteiml. L. 
Epp. 1 85. 
f Keith, Leb. Lath. p. 32. 

t Inter medias me insidias co^jectnm. L.Epp.L85. 
4 la BM MTtter ei olamoae inTeetoa est. Ibid. 
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dispQte tomedy says Lather, on the tmmpeiy of Aristotle 
and St Thomas.* At last Luther defied the master of 
arts to define vnih all the learning of the Thomists 
what is the fnlfillmg of God's commandments. The 
embarrassed disputant put a good £ace o^ the matter. 
'^Pay me mj fee," said he holding out his hand, ''da 
pcistum,^ One would have said that he wished to give a 
regular lesson, taking his fellow-^ests for his pupils. '' At 
this foolish reply," adds the reformer, ''we all burst into 
laughter, and then we parted." 

During this conyersation a Dommican was listening at 
the door. He longed to enter and spit in Luther's face :f 
but he checked himself, and boasted of it afterwards. Emser, 
channed at seeing his guests disputing, and a^^aring him«- 
sdf to pres^re a due moderation,, was earnest in excuses to 
Luther for the manner in which the eyening had passed.) 
Ibe latter returned to Wittemberg. 



CHAPTER XL 

Return io Wittemberg— Theses— ^Free Will— Natoxe of Kan— Ba4ioz>- 
alisiii— Proponl to the Uniyersity of Eifbrtb—Eok— Urban Begins— 
Lather's Modesty— Effisot of the Theses. 

LuTHEB returned zealously to work. He was preparing six 
or seyen young theologians who were shortly to undergo* an 
examination for a. license to teach. What rejoiced him most 
of all was, that their promotion would tend to the discredit 
of Aristotle. " I could desire to multiply- the number (d 
his enemies as soon as possible," said he.§ With this intent 
he published certain theses i^bout that time which merit 
<mr attrition. 

* Saper Aristotelis et Thomas nngis. L. Epp. i. 85. 

t Ne prodiret et in £Miem meam spaeret. Ibid. 

t Enixe sese ezensaTit. Ibid. 

8 O^os ToUem hostes eito qinanipiaiimoB teL Ibid. 6a 
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.Free-wfll ira» ike great snl^ect tfeated o£ He bad 
already toitdied jopcm k in the FddkiFchen theses ; he now 
went deeper into the qnestion. Hhsre had been^ from the 
Teiy commencement of Christianity, a straggle more or 
less Meen between the two doctrines of man's liberty and 
his emdaremait Some schoolmen had taught, like 
Pdagtos and other dodiors, diat man possessed of himseU 
the liberty or the pow^ of loving God and of performing 
good woiks. Lather denied iMs liberty; not to deprive 
man of it, bat in order that be might obtain it. The 
straggle in this ^«at question is not therefore, as is 
generally said, betweai liberty and dayery : it is betwtei 
a libwty proceeding from' man, and one that comes from 
Ood. TboBQ who style themsdves the partisans of liberty 
say to man : '^^l^iou hast the power i^ perfonning good 
works ; thoa hast no need of greater Hberty." Tke^ others, 
who are called the partiaans of servitude^, say on the con- 
trary : ** True liberty is what thou needest, and God offers 
it thee in his Gospel" On the one side, they speak of 
liberty to perpetuate slavery; on the other, they speak of 
slavery to ^ve liberty. Such was the contest in the times 
of St Paul, of St. Augustine, and of Luther. Those who 
say, '' Change nothing," mre ^e champions of slavery : the 
others who say, '^ Let your fetters (slEL off," are the cham- 
pions of liberty. 

But we should deceive ourselves w^e we to sum up all 
the Reformation in that particular' question. It is one 
of the numerous doetriitesxmaintained by tbB Wittemberg 
doctor, and that is alL It would be indulging in a 
strange delusion to pretend that ibe Befonnation was a 
fatalism, — an of^sation to liberty. It was a iM>ble 
emancipsition of the human mind. Snapping the nomaroos 
bonds with* which the hierarchy had bound men's miads^— 
restwing the ideas of liberty, of right, <^ free examination, 
it set free its own age, ourselves, and the remotest posterity. 
But let it not be said that the Reformation delivered man 
from every human despotism, but made him a slave by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of Gjrace. It desired, no 
doubt, to lead bad: tiie human will, to ccmfound it with 
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ind lender it entiidy suljjeet to the Diyine will ; but wbat 
kind of philosophy is that which does not know that ma 
entire conformity witli the will of God is the sde, supreme^ 
and perfect liberty ; and that man will be really free, only 
when soyereign righteousness and eternal troth alone lum) 
dominical oyer him ? 

The following are some of the ninetynune propontions 
that Luther put forth in the Church against the Pdagiaii 
rationalism of the scholastic thedogy :— 

'' It is true that man, who has become a eomqiC toee, can 
will or do naught but eyiL 

<< It is false that the will, left to itself; can do good as well 
as eyO ; for it is not free, but in bondage. 

" It is not in the power of man's will to choose or i«|jeot 
whateyer is <^red to it 

'' Man cannot of his own nature will Ood to be Ged. 
He would prefer to be God hhnsei^ and that God were 
not God, 

^ The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation for graoey 
is the eternal election and predestination of God.* 

" It is false to isay that if man does all that he can, he 
r^noyes the obstadea to grace. 

^ In a word, nature possesses neither a pure reason nor ft 
good wilLf 

'' On the side of man there is nothing thai goes befiun 
grace, unless it be impotency and eyen rdbellicm. 

'' There is no moral yirtue without pridd or widmil 
sorrow, that is to say, without sin. 

'' From beginning to ^d, we are not maatos of oar 
actions, but thdr slaves. 

'^ We do not become righteous hy doing what is right- 
eous ; but haying become righteous, we do what is righleoii% 

'^ He who says ^t a dmne, ¥^o is not a logician, is a 
heretic and an empiric, maintains an empirical and hereticai 
proposition. 

* OptiiBft «t inflOUbilif imI gratiua pneyuatio «t uooa i^MgoMo^ 
est eterna Dei eleotio et prsedestinatio. L. 0pp. Lat. L 56. 

t Breritei^ nap leeUun dictanea ItaM siktera, bm booto yaknUc 
fern. Ibid. 
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^ Tliere is no fonn of reasoning (of syllogism) that hoUb 
with the things of Grod.* 

^ If the fonn of the syllo^sm could be applied to Divine 
things, we should have knowledge and notheUefoi the article 
<rf the H0I7 Trinity. 

" In a word, Aristotle b to diyinity, as darkness to light 

^ Man is a greater enemy to the grace of Gtod than he is 
to the law itself 

^'He who is without Gtod's grace sins condnuallyi evea 
diould he neither rob, murder, nor commit adultery. 

^ He sins, in that he does not fulfil the law spiritually. 

" Not to kill, not to commit adultery, externally only 
and with regard to the actions, is the righteousness oi 
hypocrites. 

'' The law of (zod and the will of man are two adyersaries, 
that without the grace of God can never be reconciled.f - 

^ What the law commands, the will never wishes, unless 
through fear or love it puts on the appearance of willing. 

^ The law is the task-master of the will, who is not 
ov^xsome but by the Child that is bom unto us. (Isaiah 
ix.6.)t 

'^ The law makes sin abound, for it exasperates and re* 
pds the wiU. 

'' But the grace of God makes righteousness abound 
Hirough Jesus Christ, who causes us to love the law. 

'' Every work <^ the law appears good outwardly, but 
inwardly it is sin. 

''The will, when it turns towards the law without the 
grace of God, does so in its own interest alone. 

'' Cursed are all those who perform the works of the law. 

** Blessed are all those who perform the wwks of God's 
grace. 

'' The law which is good, and in which we have life, is 

* Nulla fonuk tjUo^Motk ieofii in terminls dhiids. L. 0pp. Lai. 
i.56. 

t LaxHTohmtMiiiBladnnMii dso* iiiie gntia Dei ivpkeafcaei. 
[bid. 57. 

t Lex m titfOtor Tohmtelis, <pd non nipantiir niil ptr Punlom 
qoi natal an nobis. Ibid. 
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the lore of Ood shed abroad in om' hoarts bjr the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. y. 6.) 

'^ Grace is not given in order that the work may be done 
more frequently and more easily, but because without grace 
there can be no work of Iotc. 

" To love Grod is to hate oneself and to know nothing 
out of God."* 

Thus Luther ascribes to God all the good that man can 
do. There is no question of repairmgy of patching up, if 
we may use the expression, man's will : an entirely new 
one must be given him. God only has been able to say 
this, because God alone can accomplish it. This is one of 
the greatest and most important -truths that the human 
mind can conceiye. 

But while Luther proclaimed the powerlessness of man, 
he did not fall into the other extreme; He says in the 
eighth' thesis : '^ It does not hence follow that the will is 
naturally depraved ; that is to say, that its nature is that 
of evil, itself, as the Manichees have taught.'^f Originally 
man's nature was essentially good : it has turned away 
from the good, which is God, and inclined towards eviL 
Tet its holy and glorious origin still remains; and it is 
capable, by the power of God, of recovering this origin. 
It is the business of Christianity to it^store it to him. It 
is true that the (xospel displays man in a state of humilia- 
tion and impotency, but between two glories and two 
grandeurs : a past glory from which he has been preciin- 
tated,. and a friture ^lory to which he is called. There lies 
the truth : man is aware x)f it, and if he reflects ever so 
little, he easily discovers that all which is told him of his 
present purity^ power, and glory is but a fiction with which 
to lull and sooth his pride. 

Luther in his theses protested not only against the 
pretended goodness of man's will, but still more against 
the pretended light of his understanding in respect to 

* L. 0pp. lips. zriL 143, and 0pp. Lai. L 

f Nee ideo seqnitiir quod Bit nfttnraHter mala, id Mt ]iaikiu» MaB* 
seoandam Manichsoe. Ibid. 
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tKme IfaiigfL Id tmO^ i^obitieMm Ind ezatod Ut 
reason as well as his wilL This theekgy, aa aome 4d ita 
doc^rs have represented it, was atbo^tom nothing bat a kind 
of rati(maiism. 'Diis is indicated by the ^{M>8iti(Ais va 
have cited. One might {bucj them direeted against the 
rationalism of oltir days. Im ^ theses that were the signal 
of the Reformation, Luther censured the Churdi mii tlia 
popular superstitions which had added indulgences, jmr- 
gatory, and so many other abuses lo the GbspdL In 
those we have just quoted, he assailed &e sdiools and 
rationalism, which had taken away fi?MBi that very Gospel 
the doctrine of the sov^eignty of Qod, of his reYelatm^ 
and <^ his grace. The RdormsUion attadked rationaUsm 
before it turned against superstitioiL It prodaimed the 
rights of (xod, before it cut oS the exisescenoes <^ man. 
It was positire befoie it became negstiTe. This haa not 
been suffidently obsenred; and yet if we do not notice it^ 
we cannot justly ap{Heciate that rdigious revdution and ita 
true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had juat 
enunciated widi so nmdi energy were very novel lit 
would have be^ an easy matter to 8uiq)ort these pn^)o- 
fiitions at Wittemberg; for &ere his infiuenoe predominated. 
. But it might have been said that he had diosen afield wh^re 
he knew that no combatant would dare appear. By offering 
battle in another imiversity, he would ^ve them greater 
publicity ; and it was by pi^lidty that the Rdormation was 
effBCted. He turned his eyes to Erforth, whose thec^ogians 
had shown themselves so irritated against him. 

He therefore transmitted these propositions to J<^ 
Lange, prior of Erfurth, and wrote to him : '' My sufiq[)en8e 
as to your decision upon these paradoxes is gres^ extreme, 
too great perhaps, and full of anxiety. I strongly suspect 
that your theologians will consider as paradoxical, and 
eVen as kakodoxical^'* what is in my ojHnion very orthodox. 
Pray inform me, as soon as possible, of your sentiments upon 
them. Have the goodness to declare to the faculty of 
theology, and to all, that I am prepared to visit yoi^ and 

* Imo cacodoxa (unsound doctrine) yidori snspiooK. L. £p^ i^ M. 
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to waiatum Hme ptfjpmtkm pid^cfy, mUm in the 
nmvenity or in Hie monastery." It does not ai^war that 
Luther's doUen^ wag accepted. The moaks of Er^irth 
were contented to let him laaow that these prc^KMitions had 
greadj disfdeased them. 

But he ^esired to s^d them also into 'another quarts 
of Geimany. For this purpose be turned his eyes on an 
hidiyidual n^ pli^ys a ^eat pa4 in the history of the fie- 
formation, and w]h)«q we must learn to know. 

A distinfuiflhed professor, 1^ nunc John l^yer, was 
tiien teaching at the umversity of Ingolstadt in Bayaria. 
He was bom at £ek, a viUage in Swabia, and was commonly 
styled Doctor Eck. fie was a fri^d of Luther, who esteemed 
hk talefQts and his informaticm. He was full of intelligence, 
had read much, and possessed an excellent memory. Be 
united leaning with eloquence. His gestures and his voice 
e:qiressed the yiyacily of his genius. Eck, as regards 
tident, was in the south of Gennany what Luther was in 
the north. They were the two most remarkable theologians of 
that epodi, although having ^ry different tendencies. In- 
golstadt was ahnoit the riYfd of Wittembarg. The reput»- 
tilki of these two doctors attracted from every quarter, to 
Hbe universities wb^re they taught, a crowd of students 
eager to listen to Iheur teaching. Their personal qualities, 
not less than tiimr leamii^ endeared them to their disciples. 
The character of Dr Eck has been attacked; but one trait 
of his Ufe will show that, at this period at leasts his heart 
was not dosed against generous impulses. 

Among the students whom his reputation had attracted to 
Ingolstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, bom on 
the iiiores of an Alpine lake. He had studied first at the 
university of Friburg in Brifiigau. On his arrival at Ingolstadt, 
Urban followed the, philosophical courses, and gained the 
professor's favour. Compelled to provide for his own wants, 
he was obBged to undertake tiie charge of some young 
noMamen. He had not only to watch over their conduct 
and their studies, but even to provide with his own 
money the books and clothing that they stood in need of. 
These youths dressed with elegance, and were fond of good 
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liying. Regitis, in his embarrassed concBtion, mtreated the 
parents to withdraw their sons. — ^" Take courage,** was their 
reply. His debts increased; his creditors became pressing: 
he knew not what to do. The emper(»r was at that time 
collecting an army against the Turks. Recruiting parties 
arrived at Ingolstadt, and in his despair Urbiip enlisted. 
Dressed in his military uniform, he appeared in the ranks at 
their final review previooi to leaving the town. At Hiat 
moment Dr Eck came into the square with several of his 
colleagues. To his great surprise he recogmsed his pupil 
among the recruits. '' Urban EegiusT' said he, fixing on 
him a piercing glance. "^Here P replied the young soldier. 
Tray, whatsis the cause of this change?" The young 
man told his story. " I will take &e matter upon myself," 
replied Eck, who then took away his halberd, and bought him 
o£ The parents, tiireatened by the doctor with their prince's 
displeasure, sent the money necessary to pay their childran's 
expenses. Urban Regius was saved, and became somewhat 
later one of the bulwarks of the Reformation. 

It was through Dr Eck that Luther thought of making 
his propositions- on Pela^anism and scholastic rationalism 
known in the south of the empure. He did not, howcT^r, 
send them ctirect to the Ingolstadt professor, but forwarded 
them to a common fiiend, the excellent Christopher Scheurl, 
secretary to the city of Nuremberg, begging him to transmit 
ihem to Eck at Ingolstadt, which was not far firom Nurem- 
berg. " I forward you,** said he, " my propositions, which 
are altogether paradoxical, and ev^ kakistodoxical {xaxs^ 
rSic^ag), as it would appear to many. Communicate them to 
our dear Eck, thatmost learned and ingenious man, in order 
that I may see and hear what he thinks of them.''* It was 
thus Luther spoke at that time of Dr Eck: such was the 
friendship that united them. It was not Luther that broke 
ito£ 

But it was not on this field that the battle was to be 
fought. These propositions turned on doctrines <^ p&ihiqM 
greater importance than those which two months later set 

* Eocio noetro, ernditissimo ot ingeniosissimo firo ezhlbete,iit andlam 
et Tideam quid yooet illas. L. Epp. L 63. 
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the Church in flames; and yet, in despite of Luther's chal- 
lenges, they passed unnoticed. At most, they were read 
within the waUs of the schqpls, and created no sensation 
beyond them. It was l)^cause they were only upiyersity pro- 
positions, or theological doctrines ^ while the theses which 
followed had reference to im eyil that had grown up among 
the people, and which was ihen breaking bounds on every 
side throughout Grermany. So lo§g as Luther was content 
toteyive forgotten doctrines, men were sUent; but when he 
pointed out abuses that iiyured all the world, "eyerybody 
listened. 

And yet in neither case did Luther propose more than 
to excite one of those theological discussions so frequent in 
the universities. This was the ehrcte to which' his thoughts 
were restricted. He had no idea of becon^g a reformer. 
He Was humble, and his humility bordered on distrust 
and anxiety. '' Considering my ignorance,^ said he, '^ I 
deserve (mly to be hidden in some corner, without being 
known to any one under the sun."* But a mighty hand 
drew him from this comer in which he would have desired . 
to remain unknown to the wcH'ld. A circumstance, inde- 
pendent of Luthar's^will, threw him into the field of battle, 
and the war began. It is this providmtial drcumstanoe 
which the course of events now calls upon us to rehte. 
•I..0pp.(W.}xviiLlM4 
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BOOK IIL 

THB INDULGENCES AND THE THESES* 1517— HAT 1618. 

CHAPTER L 

pBoeenMii-*Tetzel*-Teiael*s Sesmoo— Ck^dMsbn-^Foir €fanbOM--Sftk^ 

Publw ^eaaACfi^Lettof of Indidgeiw 'FiTineytionB— Amgafwnto and 
Dissipation. * , 

A GKBAT agitatloft prevailed at that tkne among ttier€lennait 
peopfe. The Cbarch had opened a vast market npon earth. 
From the crowds of purchasers, and the shouts and jokes oi 
the skiers, it mi^ht hare been called a fa^, but a &ir 
eoaduoted hy monks. The merchandise that diey were 
extoling, a»i which they olfered at a.reduced price, was, 
md ti^, the salvutidn of 991^ I , 

These deatets trarersed tlie country in a handsome eanriage, 
accompamed by threv hCTMrnen, ItTing in great state, ai^ 
spending fredy. One might have thought it some archbishop 
on a progress through his diocese, with his retinue and officers, 
and not a common chapman or a begging monk. When 
the procession approached a town, a deputy waited on the 
'magistrate, and said, " The Grace of Grod and of the Holy 
Father is at your gates." Instantly 'everything was in 
motion in the place. The clergy, the priests and ,nuns, the 
council, the schoolmasters and their pupils, the trades with 
their banners, mm and women, young and old, went out to 
meet these merchants, bearing lighted tapers in their hands, 
and advancing to the sound of music and of aU the bells, 
*^ so that they could not have received God himself with , 
greater honour," says an historian. The salutations being 
exchanged, the procession moved towards the church. The 
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pontiffB bull of gmc^w9tB Carried in front on a v^ret cusfakniy 
or <m doth Gi gokL The chictf of the indnlgenoe^meidiaiitB 
auiio wdxty, hciimg a large red wooden cross in fais hand. 
AU the procea^on thus mored along amidst singing^ prayers, 
and the smoke of incense. The sound of the organ, and 
loud music welcomed the merdiant^mcmk azHl his attendants 
into the temple^ The (^oes that he had carried was x^aced 
in front of the akar : on it were suspended the arms of the 
p^pe, and so tong as it remained there^ the clergy of the 
place^ the peattentiaries, and the mideF-eommfssaries witii 
white wands, came daily after viespers, ex before the saluta- 
ticm, to ren^r it homage.* This great affiiir excited a My^ 
sensatioa in the quiet cides of Germany. 

One person in parti^i^ar attracted ^ attention of th« 
spectators at these saies. It was he who carried the rod 
cross, and who played the dbief part Be was robed in the 
DomiiaeaQ dress, and moTed with an lor of arrogance. 
His Toiee was son<Nrous^ and seemed in its friB rtiength, 
although he had already attraned has sizty^lMtd yefiHr.f 
This man^ the s(m of a L^psio goklsmith same Diez, was 
known as Jobn Diesel, or TetzeL He had studied in his 
native citjTy had t^ra the degree of bai^lor in 1487, and 
two years after bad stored the Dominican enter. Kumer* 
ous honomrs had be^ hei^ped xtpott his head. * Bachdor 
of divinity, ptm of the Dominieane,. apostc^c ccmmmsary, 
inquisitor {hisre^as pravikxHs inqmsUx>r)y he had from the 
year 1502 unmterruptedly illed tibe ofSce of dealer in in* 
dulgences. The skM' that he had acqufred as subordinate 
bad uogdl procured hsn the nominati<Hi as chief commissary. 
He received eighty florins a-month; all his expenses were 
paid 'y a eanria^ and three horses were at Ms disposal ; 
but his subridiary profits, as may be easily imagined,«far 
exceeded his stipend. In 1507 he gamed at Friburg two 
thousand florins in two days. If he had the office of a 
mountebank, he |)ossessed ^e manners also. Convicted at 
Inspruck of adultery and infamous conduct, his vices had 

• Hit irtimuL StmUMa. lastmeklMB of the Arohbidiop of Msote 

tliifaiioferoxeto(«poror«>biiitiis. CeehLS. 
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Dearl J caused his death. Tbe Empexor MaximiMan had 
ordered him to be put into a sack and thrown into the rirer. 
The Elector Frederick of Saxony interfered and obtained 
bis pardon.* Bnt the lesson that he had received had not 
taught him modesty. He led two. of his children about with 
him. Miltitz, the pope's legate, mentions this foct in one of 
his lett«r8..f It woidd haye been difficult to find in aU the 
conyents of Germany a man better qualified than Tetzel for 
the business with which he was charged. To tiie Oology 
of a monk, to the zeal and spirit of an inquisitor, he united 
the greatest effirontery ; and the circumstance that most es- 
pecially fadUtated lids task, was his skill in inrenting 
those extrayagant stories by which the people's minds are 
oaptiyated. To him all means were good that filled his 
dMSt. Baling his yoice and displaying the eloquence of a 
mountebank, he offered his indulgences to all comers, and 
knew better than any tradesman how to extol his wares.) 

When the cross had been erected, and the arms of tiie 
pope suspended from it, Tetzel went into the pulpit, and widi 
m tone of assurance began to extol the value of indulgences, 
in the presence of a crowd whom the ceremony had at- 
tracted to the holy place. The people listened and stared 
as they heard of the admirable virtues that he an- 
nounced. A Jesuit historian, speaking of the Dominican 
monks whom Tetzel had ^en with him, says : '' Some of 
these preachers failed not, as usual, to go beyond.the matter 
they were treating of, and so far to exi^gerate the worth of 
indulgqkces, that they gave the people cause to believe 
that they were assured of their salvatiim, and of the de- 
liverance of souls firom purgatory, so soon as they had 
given their money."§ If such were the disciples, we may 
easily Imagine what the master must have been. Let us 



* Wdehen QiiirftEkrst Friederioh vom Sftok sa Inapnibk eibetea hatte. 
HathoLlO. 

tL. 0pp. (W.) XT. 862. 

t Qroumfemntiir yenales indnlgentin in his r^onibiifl a TeeeUo Do- 
miniwmo impndentiBsinio lyeophaiita. M clanoth. Yita lAtk 

S Hist, da Lathdraniane par le P. Maiabooxg^ 4» la fw p agnfr ds 
J68as,168l;^21. 
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listen to one of the harangaes he deliyered after the eb« 
vation of the cross. 

'^ Indulgences (said he) are tiie most predoos and the 
most noble of God's gifts. 

^ This cross (pointing to the red cross) has as much 
efficacy as the very cross of Jesus Christ* 

'' Come and I will give you letters, all properly sealed, 
by which even the sins that yon intend to commit may 
be pardoned. 

" I would not change my priyileges for those of St. 
Peter in heaven ; for I have saved more souls by my indul- 
gences than the apostle by his sermons. 

^ There is no sin so great, that an indulgence cannot 
remit ; and even if any one (which is doubtless impossible) 
had offered violence to the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, let him pay— only let him pay well, and all will be 
forgiven him.f 

" Reflect then, that for every mortal sin you must, after 

confession and contrition, do penance for seven years, 

either in this life or in purgatory : now, how many mortal 

' Bins are there not committed in a day, how many in 

a week, how many in a month, how many in a year, 

how many in a whole fife If Alas! these sins are 

almost infinite, and they entail an infinite penalty in the 
fires of purgatory. And now, by means of these letters of 
indulgence, you can once in your life, in every case except 
four, which are reserved for the apostofic see, and after- 
wards in the article of death, obtain a plenary remission of 
all your penalties and all your sins I" 

Tetzel even entered into financial calculations. " Do you 

• L. Ow>. (W.) xxH. 1393. 

i* TetBol defends and maintains this assertion in hia' Jniithetct^ 
poblifihed the same year. Th. 99, 100, and 101. ** Sub-commissariis 
tnsnper ao prndicatoribns yeniamm imponere, nt si qnis per impossibilo 
Dei genetricem semper vlrginem violasset, qnod eundem iudulgeutiarum 
▼igore absolvere possent, Ince olarins est."— Positiones fratris J. TezelU 
qnibu9 defendit indulgentias oontra Lntherom. 

t Qnot peccata mortalia oommittontor in did Ldsdier's Refonnar* 

tions Act, i. 418. 

VOL. I. 11 
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not know," said lie, ** that if any one defies to visit Borne, 
or any country where trayellers incur danger, he sends his 
money to the bank, and for every hundred florins that he 
wishes to hare, be gives five or six or ten more, that by 
means of the letters <^. this bank he may be safc^ repaid 
his money at Rome or d8ewhere.«...*And you, for a quarter 
of a florin, will not receive these letters of indulgence, by 
means oi which you may introduce into paradise, not a vile 
metal, but a divine and immortal soid, without its running 
a^y risf • 

Tetzel then passed to anotl^r sub^t 

" But m<»re than this," sidd he : ^ indulgences avaS not 
only for the living, but for the dead. 

'' For that, repentance is not even necessary. 

^ Priest I noble I merchant I wife I youth I maiden I do 
you not hear your parents and your other friends who are 
dead, and who cry from the bottom of the abyss: We are 
suffering horrible torments I a trifling akns would deliver 
us ; you can give it, and you will not 1" 

AU shuddered at these words uttered by the thundering 
voice of the impostor-monk» 

^^ At the very instant," continued Tetzel, ^ that the money 
rattles at the bottom oi tlra chest, the soul escapes from pur- 
gatory, and flies liberated to heaven.-i- 

" stupid and brutish people, who do not understand the 
grace so richly offered 1 Now heaven is everywhere opened I 

Do you refuse to enter now? When, then, will you 

enter? Now you can ransom so many souls I 

Stiffiiecked ai^ thoughtless man I with twelve groats you 
can deliver your father from purgatory, and you are un- 
grateful enough not to save him ! I shall be justified in 
the day of judgment; but you, — ^you will be punished so 
much the more severely for having neglected so great 

* Si <Kmtiiigat.aUquem ire KmnAm, Tel ad alias perieolosas partes, 
mittat peoonias ansa in banco, et ille proquolibet centum dat quinqua, 
ant sex, ant deo^n, &e. Ldscher's Ref. Act i. 418. 

t Thesis 56. Positiones £ratris J. Tezelii quibus defendit indolfentiap 
contra Lutberum. 
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fiaS^nUi<»i. — ^I declare to you, thougii yon should haye Iml 
a single coat, you ought to strip it off and sell it, In order 

to obtain this grace Hie Lord our God no longer reigns. 

He has resigned all power to the pope." 

Then seeking to make use of ot^ arms besides, he added: 
" Do you know why our most Holy Lord distributes so rich 
a grace ? It is to restore the ruined Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, so that it may not haye its equal in the world. 
This Church contains the bodies of the holy apostles Petei' 
and Paul, and those of a multitude of martyrs. These 
saintly bodies, through the {Hresent state of the building, are 

HOW, alas! beaten upon, inundated, polluted, dishcm- 

oured, reduced to rottenness, by the rain and the haU 

'Alas I shall these sacred ashes remain longer in the mire 
asd In ^^mdation r* 

Hds description fjEuled not to produce an impression on 
many, who burned with a desire to come to the aid of poor 
- Leo X., who had not the means of sheltering the bodies of 
St. Peter and St Paul from the weather. 

The orator next turned against the cavill^s and traitors 
* who opposed his work : ^ I declare them excommunicated T 
exclaimed he. . v 

Then addressing the docUe souls, uid making an impious 
application of scripture, he exdaimed : " Blessed are the 
eyes which see the things that ye see : for I teh you, that 
many prophets and kings haye desired to see those things 
whidi ye see, and haye not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and haye not heard them T And in 
conclusion, poin^g to the strong box in which the money 
was receiyed, he generally finished his pathetic discourse 
by three appeals to his audit<Mry : " Bring— bring— iMringT 
— ^" He used to -shout these words with such a horrible 
bellowing," wrote Luther, "that one would haye said it 
was a mad bull rushing on the people and goring them 
with his homs-^f When his speech was ended, he left the 
pulpit, ran towards the money-box, and in sight of all the 



*I]i8fanietioii8 of ^ Ai«U>is1iop of Meati, I 
.f RmoL on ikmB S2. 
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people flung into it a piece oi money, taUng caie ikai it 
should rattle loudly.* 

Such were the discourses that Germany listened to with 
astonishment in the days when God was preparing Lulher. 

The speech heing concluded, the indulgence was con- 
* sidered as '' having estahlished its throne in the place with 
due solemnity." Confessionals decorated with the pope's 
arms were ranged ahout : the under-commissaries and the 
' confessors whom they selected were considered the repre- 
sentatives of the apostolic penitentiaries of Rome at the 
time of a great jubilee ; and on eadi of their confesstonals 
were posted in large characters, their names, surnames, and 
titles.! 

Then thronged the crowd around the confessors. Each 
came with a piece of money in his hand. Men, womiaif 
and children, the poor, and even those who lived on alms — 
all found money. The penitentiaries, after having explained 
anew to each individual privately the greatness of the in- 
dulgence, addressed this question to the penitents : " Pow 
much money can you conscientiously spare to obtain so 
complete a remission 7" The demand, said the Instructions* 
of the Archbishop of Mentz to the Commissaries, should be 
made at this moment, in order that the penitents might be 
better disposed to contribute. 

Four precious graces were promised to those who 
should aid in building the basiUc of St Peter. " The first 
grace that we announce to you," said the conmiissaries, 
in accordance with the letter of thesir instructions, " is the 
full pardon of every sin."t Next fbUowed three other 
graces : Jirstj the right of choosing a confessor, who, when- 
ever the hour of death ^ appeared at hand, should give 
absolution from all sin, and even from the greatest crimes 
reserved for the apostolic see :§ secondly, a participation in 
all the blessings, works, and merits of the Catholic Church, 
prayers, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages ;|| thirdly^ redemption 
of the souls that are in purgatory.. 

• Tentzel, Reformationsgesch.— Myconins, Ref. Hist.— Instr. of Arob* 
bishop of Mentz to the Under-oenuiuMariee. — Lntiier's Theses, 
t Instruot., &6. 5, 69.. :!: Ibid. 19. § Had. 30. H Ibid. 85. 
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To obtain the first of these graces, it tt as requisite to 
have contrition of heart and confession of mouth, or at 
least, an intention of confessing. But as for the three 
others, they might.be obtained without contrition, without 
confession, simply by paying. Christopher Columbus, 
extolling the Taltie of gold, had said ere this with great 
seriousness: "Whoever possesses it can introduce souls 
into paradise." Such was the doctrine taught by the 
Archbishop Of Mentz and by the papal commissaries. 

"As for those," saidihey, "who wish to deliver souls 
from purgatory and procure the pardon of all their offences, 
let them put money into the chest ; contrition of heart or 
confession of mouth is not necessary.* Let them only hasten 
to bring their money ; for thus will they perform a work 
most useful tp the souls of the dead, and to the building of 
the Church of St. Peter." Greater blessings could not be 
offered at a lower rate. 

The confession over, and that was soon done, ike faithful 
hastened to the vendor. One alone was charged with the 
sale. His stall was near the cross. He cast inquiring 
looks on those who approached him. He exammed their 
manner, their gait, their dress, and he required a sum 
proportionate to the appearance of the individual who 
presented himself. Kings, queens, princes, archbishops, 
bishops, were, according to the scale, to pay twenty-five 
ducats for an ordinary indulgence. Abbots, counts, and 
barons, ten. The other nobles, the rectors, and all those 
who possessed an income of five hundred florins, paid six. 
Those who had two hundred florins a-year paid one ; and 
others, only a half. Moreover, if this tariff could not be 
carried out to the letter, full powers were given the apos- 
tolical commissionary ; and all was to be arranged according 
to the data of " sound reason," and the generosity of the 
donor.f For particular sins, Tetzel had a particular ta-u 
For polygamy it was six ducats ; for sacrilege and perjury, 

* Ancknoch i§t nidii ntfthif duB atb ia dem Henen lerknirscht sind, 
and mit dem Mund gebeichtet haben. Instruct. 88. 

-I- Nach den Siitien der geBnadm Yenmnfty 99^ ibrer M a gnifinm ii 
and Frei^ebigkejt. Ibid.26. 
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« 
nB^e dtieats^ for mmto, dghi dnc^jts; for witchcraft, two 
ducats. Samson, who exercised the same trade in Switzer- 
iMid as Tetzel in Germany, had a somewhat different scale. 
For infanticide he required four liysres 0tmiois ; and for 
parrieide or fratricide, one ducat* 

The apostolical c(»iunissajies sometimes met with dif^ 
ficulties in their trade. It frequently, hi^pened, both in> 
towns and Tillages, that the m^ were opposed to t^s 
tra^c, and forbade their wives . to . giye anything to these 
merchants. What could their pio^s Sipou^es do? ^ Have 
fovL not your dowry, or other property^ at your own disposal ?" 
asked the vendors. ^^ In thsiJ;:cas6 you can dispose of iifor. 
00 holy a work, against the will of your husbands."f 

The hand that had given tihe indulgence could not re-, 
coive the money; this was. forbidden under the severest 
penalties : there w^re good reasons to fear lest that hand 
should prove unfaithful. The penitent was himself to drop 
die price of bis pardon into the chesty They showed an 
angry countenance against all who daringly kept their; 
jmrses closed.§ 

If lunong the crowd of those who tluronged the confes- 
sionals there should be found a man whose crime had be^ 
public, though it was one that the civil laws could not 
reach, he was to begin by doing public pemmce. They 
first led him into a chapel or the vestry ; there they stripped 
off his garm^ts, took off his shoes, and left him. nothing 
b)it his shirt They crossed his aians over his bosom: 
placed a taper in one hand, and a rod in the other. The 
penitent th^ walked at the head of a procession to the red 
cross. Here he remained kneeling until the chants and 
the offertory were over. Aft» this the commissary struck 
up the psahn, Mierere Mei ! The confessors immediately 
drew near the penitent, and conducted him through the 
station towards the commissary, who, taking the rod and 

* Mailer's Reliq. iii. 264. The hmv Ummou, or steriing, to me a 
Bynonymoiia Baiglialioxp g e ari o n , is wnth «bont 9^4., ami ie aow r^laoed 
bj ibeyratio. 

tIiMtr.27. WidirdiBWiUeiiiliZMMiaiiiflf. 

$ Ibid. 87, 90, 91. 8 L* 0pp. CL.> xrii. 79^ 
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stiildiig him thrice gently on the back,* said^to him: 
" God have pity on thee, and pardon thy sin 1" He then 
began to sing the Kyrie eleison :-)- the penitent was led 
to the front of the cross, where the confessor gave him 
the apostolical ab^lution, and declared him reinstated in 
the communion of the faithfuL Sad mummery, concluded by 
the words of Holy Scripture^ that, in such a moment, were 
mere profanity I 

We give one of these letters of absolution. It is worth 
while learning the contents of these diplomas which led to 
the Beformation of the Church. 

" May our Lord Jesus Christ have pity on thee, N, N., ' 
and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion I 
And I, in virtue of the apostolical power that has been 
confided to, me, absplve thee from all ecclesiastical censures, 
judgments, and penalties, which thou mayst have incurred; 
moreover, from all excesses, sins, and crimes that thou mayst 
have conmiitted, however great and enormous they mSay be, 
and from whatsoever cause, were they even reserved for our 
most holy father the pope and for the apostohc see. I blot 
out all the stains of inability and all marks of infamy that 
thou mayst have 6xa,wn upon thyself on this occasion. I 
remit the penalties that thou shouldst have endured in 
purgatory. I restore thee anew to participation in the 
sacraments of the Church. I incorporate thee afresh in 
the communion of saints, and re-establish thee in the 
puiity an4 innocence which thou hadst at thy baptisnu 
So that in the hour of death, the gate by which sinners 
enter the place of torments and punishment shall be closed 
against thee, imd, on the contrary, the gate leading to the 
paradise of joy shdl be open. And if thou shouldst not die 
for long years, this grace will remain unalterable until thy. 
last hour shall arrive. 

*' In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy tJhost Amen. 

'' Friar John Tetzel, commissary, has signed this with his 
own hand." 

* Dieimal gelM anf den RadcQB. Instr. 

t Lord luire mercy upon us. The njkme of a peniteiitial kfmm ia the 
RonuuiritoaL 
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Tnth wliat skill are presumptupns and lying words bere 
foisted in between holy and christian expressions I 

All** the believers were required to confess in the place 
where the red cross was set up. None were excepted but 
the sick and aged, and pregnant women. If, howeyery 
there chanced to be in the neighbourhood some noble in hid 
castle, some great personage in his palace, there was also 
an exemption for 1^,* as he would not like to be mixed 
up with this crowd, and his money was well worth the 
pains of fetching from his mansion. 

Was tliere any conyent whose chiefs, opposed to Tetzefs 
commerce, forbade their monks to visit the places where the 
Indulgence had set up its throne, they found means of 
remedying the evil l^ sending them confessors, who were 
empowered to absolve them contrary te the rules of their 
order and the will of their superionuf There was no 
vein in the gold mine that they did not find the means 
of working. 

Then came what was the end and aim of the whole business: 
the reckoning of the money. For greater security, the chest 
had three keys : one was in TetzeFs keeping ; the second in 
that of a treasurer delegated by the house of Fugger of Augs^ 
burg, to whom this vast enterprise had been consigned ; the 
third was confided to the civil authority. When the time 
was come, the money-boxes were opened before a public 
notary, and the contents were duly counted and re^atered. 
Must not Christ arise and drive out these profane money- 
changers from the sanctuary? 

When the mission was over, the dealers relaxed from 
their toils. The instructions of the commissary-general 
forbade them, it is true, to firequent taverns and places (^ bad 
repute;} but they cartd little for this prohibition. Sin conH 
have but few terrors for those who made so easy a traffic in 
it. "The collectors led a disorderly life,*' says a Romanist his- 
torian ; " they squandered in taverns, gambling-houses, and 
places of ill-fame, all that the people had saved from their 

•Instruction 9. tlbid.69. tIUd.4. 
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heoemties.''* It has tren been asserted, that when they 
were in the tayems thej would often stake the salTaftion of 
souls on a throw of the dioe.f 



CHAPTEBIL 

The Fraaeifletn Confessoi^The Soul in the Borial-grouiid— The Shoe> 
Bilker of HageBau— The Students— Myconias—ConTersation with 
Tetael— Trick of a Nobleman— Remariui of the Wiie and of the 
People— A Miner of Scfaneebeig. 

But now let us turn to the scenes which this sale of the 
pardon of sms at that time gaye rise to in Germany. There 
are characteristics which, of themselres alone, depict the 
times. We prefer using the language of the men whose 
history we are narrating.. 

At Magdeburg, Tetzel refused to absolve a rich lady, "un- 
less (as he declared to her) she would pay one hundred florins 
in advance. She requested the advice of her usual con- 
fessor, who was a Franciscan : " God grants the remission 
of sms gratuitously," replied the monk, " he does not sell 
it." He begged her, however, not to communicate to 
Tetzel the counsel she had received from him. But this 
merchant having notvnthstanding heard a report of this 
opinion so contrary to his interests, exclaimed: " Such a 
counsellor deserves to be banished or to be burnt** J 

Tetzel rarely found men enlightened enough, and still more 
rarely men who were bold enough, to resist him. In general 
he easily managed the superstitious crowd. He had set up 
the red cross of the indulgences at Zwickau, and the worthy 
parishioners had hastaied to drop into his strong-box the 
money that would deliver them. He was about to leave 
with a well-stored purse, when, on the eve of his departi^ei 

♦ Sarpi, Council of Trent, 6. 
f 8ohr56k, K. G. t. d. R. L 116. 
t SeoUei. AnnaL ErangeL 4, 
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the chapkiu «ul ^mt aootjrtM askei him for a 
8uppeR» Uie reqoesl was jo^ Bnt hair oontrire it? the 
money was already counted aiid sealed up. On the mwraw 
he caused the great bell to be tolled. The crowd rushed 
into the church ; each one imagined something extraor- 
dinary had happened, seeing titat the business was oyer. 
" I had resolved,** said he, " to depart this morning ; but last 

night I was awaJkene^ by groans. I listened attentively 

they came from the cenaetery Alius I it was some poor soul 

calling upon me and earnestly entreating me to deliye^ it 
from the torments by which it is consumed I ' I sbajl st^ay, 
therefore, one day longer, in order to move the compassion 
of all christian hearts in favour of this unhappy soul. I 
myself will be the first to give, and he that does not follow 
my example will merit condenmation.** What heart would 
not have replied to this appeal? Who knows, besides, what 
soul it is thus crying from the cemetery? The offerings 
were abundant, and Tetzel entertained' the chaplains and 
their acolytes with a joyous repast, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the offerings given in behalf of the soul 
of Zwickau.* 

The indulgence-merchants had visited Hagenau in 1517. 
The wife of a shoemaker, taking advantage of the author- 
ization given in the commissary-generaFs instructions, had 
procured a letter of indulgence, contrary to her husband*s 
win, and had paid a gold florin. She died shortly after. 
As the husband had not caused a mass to be said for the 
repose of her soul, the priest charged him with contempt 
of religion, and the magistrate of Hagenau* summoned hhn 
to appear in court. The shoemaker put his wife's in- 
dulgence in his pocket, and went to answer the accusation. 
— ^^ Is your wife dead?^ asked the magistrate. — ^*' Yes,** re- 
plied he. — ^^ What have you done for her ?** — ^^ I have buried 
her body, and commended her soul to God.** — " But have you 
had a mass said for the repose of her soul?" — '^ I have not : 
it%as of no use ; she entered heaven at the moment of her 
death."—" How do you know that ?**— " Here is the proot 
Afl he said these words, he drew tb» lAdolgence from his 
*LO»oliflr'sIUr.Att.i. 404. L. Op^ !▼. 448» fto. 
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podcet, and the magistrate, in i^esence ot the priest, read in 
so many words, that, at the moment of her death, the 
woman who had received it would not go into purgatory, 
hut would at once enter into heaven. "If the reverend 
gentleman maintains that a mass is still necessary/' iidded 
the widower, " my wife has heen deceived by our most 
holy father the pope ; if she has not been, it is the priest 
who deceives me." There was no reply to this, and the . 
shoemaker was acquitted. Thus did the plain sense of the 
people condemn these pious frauds.* 

One day as Tetzel was preaching at Leipsic, and ming- 
ling with his sermon some of these stories of which we 
have given a specimen, two students quitted the churcE in 
indignation, exclaiming : " It is impossible for us to 
listen any longer to this monk's jokes and puerilities." f 
One of them, we are informed, was the youthful Camera- 
rius, who afterwards became Melancthon's intimate friend 
and biographer. 

But of all the young men of the age, the one on whom 
Tetzel made the deepest impression was doubtless Myconius, 
afterwards celebrated as a reformer and historian of the 
Reformation. He had received a christian education. 
" My son," his father, a pious Franconian, would often say 
to him, "pray frequently; for all things are given to us 
gratuitously from God alone. The blood of Christ," added 
he, " is the only ransom for the sins of the whole world. 
my son, though three men only should Be saved by 
Christ's blood, believe, and believe with assurance, that 
thou art one of those three men.J It is an insult to the 
Saviour's blood to doubt that he can save." And then, 
cautioning his son against the traflSc that was now begin- 
ning to be established in Germany : " Boman indulgences," 
said he again, " are nets to catch silver, and which serve to 
deceive the simple-minded. Remission of sins and eternal 
life are not to be purchased with money." 

* MtuoQU Loci CommaneB, 862. 
t Hoffmaii's Refonn^t|ionsgeso)i. y. liei][^, 82. 
t Si tsntlMn ^"^omli&n efliB«Dt nhmodi per Bangainem Oirii^ oocio • 
sUOu^efi^ i^om M 0880 ex ^biu filifl. Melcli. Adam. Vita MyooniL 
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At the age of thirteen Frederick was sent to the school 
at ^rmaheTg to finish his studies. Tetzel arrived in this 
city shortly after, and remained there two years. The 
people flocked in crowds to hear his sermons. ** There is 
no other means of obtaining eternal life," cried Tetzel in a 
voice of thunder, "than the satisfaction of works. But 
this satisfaction is impossible for man. He can therefore 
only purchase it from the Roman pontiff."* 

When Tetzel was about to quit Annaberg, his sermond 
became more earnest. "Soon," cried he in Jhreatenjog 
accents, " I shall take down the cross, shut the gates of 
heaYen,-J!i and extinguish the brightness of the sun of grace 
that beams before your eyes." And then assuming a 
tender tone of exhortation: "Now is the accepted time;" 
behold, now is the day of salvation." Again raising his 
voice, the priestly Stentor,J who was addressing the inhabi- 
tants of a country whose wealth consisted in its mines, shouted 
out : " Bring your money, citizens of Annaberg I contribute 
bounteously in favour of indulgences, and your mines_ and 
your mountains shall be filled with pure silver T Finally, at 
Whitsuntide, he declared that he would distribute his letters 
to the poor gratuitously, and for the love of God. 

The youthful Myconius was one of TetzeFs hearers. He 
felt an ardent desire to take advantage of this offer. " I 
am a poor sinner," said he to the commissaries in Latin, 
" and I have need of a gratuitous pardon." — " Those alone," 
replied the merchants, " can have part in Christ's merits 
who lend a helping hand to the Church, that is to say, 
who give money." — "What is the meaning, then," asked 
Myconius, " of those prorttises of a free gift posted on the 
gates and walls of the churches?" — " Give at least a 
groat," ^aid TetzePs people, after ^having vainly interceded 
with their master in favour of the young man. " I cannot.*' 
— ^**Only six deniers." — "I am not worth so many." The 
Dominicans begin to fear that he came on purpose to entrap 
them. " Listen," said they, " we will make you a present 

* SI nnmmifl redimatur a pontifioe Romaao. Meloh. Adam. 
tQaasuramjamianioceU. |bicU 
XBtentor pontificius. Ibid. 
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of the six denien." The joung man replied indignanilyt 
" I will have no bought indulgences. If I desired to hay 
them, I should only have to sell one of my schoolbooks. 
I desire a gratuitous pardon, and for the love of God alone* 
You wiU render an account to God for haying allowed a 
soul to be lost for six deniers,'^^" Who sent you to entrap 
us ?** exclauned the yendors. — " Nothing but the desire <rf 
receiving Grod's pardon could have made me appear before 
such great gentlemen," replied the young man,- as he 
withdrew. 

^ I was yery'sad at being thus sent away unpitied. But 1 
felt, however, a comforter within me, who said thft there 
was a God in heaven who pardons repentant souls with- 
out money and without price, for the love of his Son Jesus 
Christ. As I took leave of these folks, the Holy Spirit 
touched my heart. I burst into tears, and prayed to the Lord 
with anguish: God I cried I, since these men have 
refused to remit my sins, because I wanted money to pay 
them, do thou. Lord, have pity on me, and pardon them of 
thy pure grace. I repaired to my chamber, I prayed to my 
crucifix which was lying on my desk ; I put it on a chair, 
and fell down before it. I cannot describe to you what I 
experienced. I begged God to be a father to me, and to do 
with me whatever he pleased. I felt my nature changed, 
converted, transformed. What had delighted me before, 
now became an object of disgust To live with God and 
to pleiase him was my earnest, my sole desire."* 

Thus did Tetzel himself prepare the Reformation. By 

* flagrant abuses, he cleared the way for a purer doctrine ; and 

the indignation he aroused in a generous youth was one day 

to burst forth with power. We may form some idea of this 

by the following anecdote. 

A Saxon nobleman, who had heard Tetzel at Leipsic, 
was much displeased by his falsehoods. Approaching the 
monk, he asked him if he had the power (d pardoning sins 
that men have an intention of committing. " Most a«- 
iuredly," replied Tetzel, " I have received full powers from 
his holiness for that purpose." — " Well, then," answered the 

* Myconios'i Letter to Eberos in Hechtii Vita TeielB, Wittemb. IR 
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knighti ^ I am desirous o^ taking a slight revenge on one 
of mj ^emies, without endangering his life. I will give 
you ten crowns if you will give me a letter of indulgence 
that shall fully justify me.** Tetzel made some objections ; 
they came however to an arrangement by the aid of thirty 
crowns* The monk quitted Leipsic shortly after. The 
nobleman and his attendants lay in wait for him in a wood 
between Juterbpck and Treblin ; they fell upon him, gave him 
a slight beating, and took away the well-stored indulgence- 
chest the inquisitor was canying with him. Tetzel made a 
violent outcry, and carried his complaint before the courts. 
But the nobleman showed the letter which Tetzel had 
signed himself^ and which exempted him beforehand from 
every penalty. Duke George, whom this action had at 
first exceedingly exasperated, no sooner read the document 
than he ordered the accused to be acquitted.* 

This traffic everywhere occupied men*s thoughts, and was 
everywhere talked oL It ip^as the topic of conversation in 
castles, in academies, and in the burghers' houses, as well 
as in taverns, inns, and all places of public resort.f 
Opinions were divided; some believed, others felt indig- 
nant. As for the sensible part of the nation, they rejected 
with disgust the system of indulgences. This doctrine 
was so opposed to the Holy Scriptures and to morality, 
that every man who had any knowledge of the Bible or 
any natural light, internally condemned it, and only waited 
for a signal to oppose it On the other hand, the scoffers 
found ample food for raillery. The people,'* whom the dis- 
solute lives of the priests had irritated for many years, and 
whom the fear of punishment still kept within certain bounds, 
gave vent to all their hatred. Complaints and sarcasms might 
everywhere be heard on the love of money that devoured 
the clergy. 

They did not stop there. They attacked the power of 
the keys and the authority of the sovereign pontiff! " Why,** 
said they, ''does not the pope deliver at once all the souls 

* AlbinuB, Meissn. Chronik. L. W. ( W.) xr. 446, etc., Heohtim in Vit 
TeieliL 
t L. 0pp. (L«ipi.) zyii. Ill, 116. 
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from purgatory by a holy aimiky and on accomit ol ib^k 
great wretchedness, since he , divers so many for lore of 
perishable money and of the cathddral.of St. Peter? Why 
are they always celebrating festivals and annlYersarie^ 
for the dead ? Why jjoes not the pope restore ot per- 
mit the resumption of the benefices and prebends founded 
in fayour of the d^^ since it i? now nse}ef» and ey^w 
reprehensible to pray for those whom the indulgences have 
deUyered for ever? What means this new holiness of 
God and of the pope, that for loye of money they grant 
to an impious man, and an enemy of God, to deliver from 
purgatory a pious soul, the beloved of the Lord, rather 
than deliver it themselves gratuitously through love, and 
because of its great misery?"* 

Stories were told of the gross and immoral conduct of the 
traflBckers in indulgences. To pay their bills to the carriers 
who transported them and their merchandise, the inn- 
keepers with whom they lodged, or whoever had done them 
any service, they gave a letter of indulgence for four souls, 
for five, or for any number according to circumstances. 
Thus these certificates of salvation circulated in the inns and 
markets hke bank notes or other paper money. ^^ Pay 1 
pay 1" fiaid the people, *^ that is the head, belly, tail, and 
all the contents of their sermons." f 

A miner of Schneeberg met a seller of indulgences. 
" Must we credit," asked he, " what you have so often 
/told us of the power of indulgences and of the papal 
authority, and believe that we can, by throwing a penny 
into the chest, ransom a soul from purgatory?" The 
merchant affirmed it was so. '^ Ah !" resumed the miner, 
" what a merciless man, then, the pope must be, since for 
^ant of a wretched penny he leaves a poor soul crying in 
the flames so long I If he has no ready money, let him 
store up some hundred ^ousand crowns, and deliver all 
these souls at once. We poor people would very readily 
repay him both interest and capital" 

The Germans were wearied with this scandalous traffic 



* Lather, Theses on Tndnlgmoes, S2, 88» 34. 
t L. 0pp. (Leips.) xrii. 7a 
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tliat was carrkd on in the midst of them. They coidd not 
long^ endure the impositions of these master-cheats of 
Borne, as Lnther called Ihem.* No bishop, no theoldgian, 
hoTfOTer, dared oppose their quackery and their frauds. 
All minds were in suspense. Men asked one another if 
God would not r^ise up some mighty man for &e work th^^ 
W9k8 to be done : but nowhere did he ai^ear. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Lto X.— The Pope's Necessities— Albert—His Gharaoter— Faxmiiig the 
Indulgences — ^Franciscans and, Dominicans. 

The pope who then sat in St. Peter's chair was not a 
Borgia, but Leo X. of the illustrious family of the MedicL 
He was clerer, sincere, fall of gentleness and meekness. 
His manners were afiable, his liberality unbounded, his 
morals superior to those of his court ; Cardinal Pallavicini 
however acknowledges that they were not beyond reproach. 
To this amiable character he united many of the qualities 
of a great prince. He was a friend to the arts and sciences. 
In his presence were represented the first Italian comedies ; 
and there were few of his time that he had not seen performed. 
He was passionately fond of music ; every day his palace^ 
re-echoed with the sound of instruments, and he was fre- 
quently heard hunmiing the airs that had been executed 
before him. He loved magnificence, he spared no expense 
in festivals, sports, theatres, presents, or rewards. No 
eourt surpassed in splendour and in luxury that of the 
jwvereign pontic Hence, when it was known that Julian 
Medici bought of taking up his abode at Rome with his 
young wife : " Thank GodT exclauned Cardinal Bibliena, 
the most influential of Leo's councillors ; '' for nothing was 

* Fessi erant Germani Cannes, feiendis ezplicationibns, nnndinationi- 
bm, et inlinitis importaria B4>wattBHiiiim nebBlomun. L. Opp. Lat'in 
Pmf. 
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wanting but a court of ladies."* A court of ladieer was 
the necessary complement c£ the court of the pope. But 
to religious feelings Leo was quite a stranger. He pos- 
sessed such charming manners^*' said Sarpi,*-J- "that he would 
hare been a perfect man, if he had had some knowledge of 
religion and greater inclination to* piety, about which he 
never troubled himself much." 

lieo required large sums of money. He had to provide 
for his great expenses, find means for his extensive liber- 
ality, fill the purse of gold which he flung didly among the 
people, keep up the Ucentious shows of the Vatican, satisfy 
the numerous caUs of his relatives and of his courtiers, 
who were addicted to pleasures, endow his sister who had 
married Prince Cibo, natural son of Pope Innocent VIIL, 
and defray the cost of his taste for literature, the arts, and 
luxury. His cousin. Cardinal Pucci, who was as skilfiil 
in the science of amassing as Leo in that of squandering 
money, advised him to have recourse to indulgences. The 
pope, therefore, published a bull, announcing a genersd in- 
dulgence, the produce of which should be applied (said he) to 
the building of St. Peter's, that monument of sacerdotal 
magnificence. In a letter given at Rome, under the seal 
of the Fisherman, in November 1517, Leo requires of his 
commissary of indulgences 147 gold ducats, to purchase 
a manuscript of the thirty-third book of livy. Of all 
the uses to which he applied the money of the Germans, 
this was undoubtedly the best. Yet it was a strange thing 
to deliver souls from purgatory to procure the means of pur- 
chasing a manuscript of the history of the Roman wars. 

There was at that time in Grermany a youthful prince who 
in many respects was the very image of Leo X. : this was Albert, 
younger brother of the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. Thig 
young man at the age of twenty-four years had been created 
archbishop and elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; two 
years later he was made cardinal. Albert had neither the 

* Ranke, Bomisofae Psebste, L 7L 

•f CouncU of Trent, 4. Pallayicini, while endeaToamg to oonfhte Sarpf , 
ooofirms and even heightens his testimony: Sao plane officio defoit, (LcM>) 
••.venatioDes, facetias, pon^pas adeo fireqiMDte0.>.Coae. Trid. Hist i. 8, 9, 
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Tirtues nor. the T|ce3 t^at are often n^t with in the superior 
dignitaries of the Church, Young, frivolQus, and worldly, 
but not without generous sentiments, he saw clearly many 
of the abuses of Romanism, and cared little for the fanatical 
monks who surrounded him. His equity incljned him to 
acknowledge, in part at least, the justice of the demands of 
the friends of the Gospel At the bottom of his heart he was 
not violently opposed to Luther. Capito, one of the most dis- 
tinguished reformers, was long his chaplam, hh counsellor, 
and his intimate confidant. Albert rcgiikrly attended at 
his sermons. " He did not despise the Gospel," said Capito ; 
" on the contrary he highly esteemed it, and for a long time 
prevented the monks from attacking Luther.*' But he 
would have desired the latter not to compromise him, and 
that, while pointing out doctrinal errors and the vices of 
the inferior clergy, he should beware of exposing the"failing8 
of bishops and of princes. Above all, he feared to see his 
name mixed up in the matter. " Consider," said the con- 
fiding Capito to Luther, deceiving himself as many have done 
in similar curcumstances, " consider the example of Jesus 
Christ and of liie apostles : they blamed the Pharisees and 
the incestuous Corinthians ; but they never named the 
offenders. You do not know what is passing in the hearts of 
the bishops. There is much more good in them than per- 
haps you imagine." But Albert's profane and frivolous dis- 
position, much more than the susceptibilities and fears of his 
self-love, was destined to alienate hun from the Reformation. 
Affable, witty, handsome, sumptuous, extravagant, delight- 
ing in the luxuries of the table, in costly equipages, in 
magnificent buildings, in licentious pleasures, and in the 
society of literary men, this young archbishop-elector was 
in Germany what Leo X. was in Rome. His court was 
one of the most mag^cent in the empire. He was ready 
to sacrifice to pleasure and to greatness all the presenti* 
ments of truth that might have stolen into his heart. 
Nevertheless, even to the last, he evinced a certain resist- 
ance and better convictions ; more than once he gave proofiei 
of his moderation and of his equity. 
Albert, like Leo, had need of money. Some rich merchants 
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of AugBhwtgy named Fngger, had made him advances. He 
was called i^n to pay his debts. Besides^ although he 
had monopolized two archbishoprics and one bishopric, he 
had not the means of paying for his pallium. This orna- 
ment, made of white wool, besprinkled with black crosses, 
and blessed l^ the pope, who sent it to the archbishops as an 
emblem of their dignity, cost them 26,000, or, accordii^ to, 
Tsome accounts, 30,000 florins. Albert very naturally formed 
the project of resorting to the same means as the pontiff to 
obtain money. He solicited the general farming of indul- 
gences, or, " of the sins of the Grermans," as they said at 
Home. 

Sometimes the popes, themselves, wprked them ; at other 
times they farmed them, as some governments still farm 
ga^ibling-houses, Albert proposed sharing the profits of 
this business with Leo. The pope, in accepting the terms, 
exacted inmiediate payment of the price of the pallium, 
Albert, who was reckoning on the indulgences to meet this 
demand, again applied to the Fuggers, who thinking it a safe 
speculation made the required advance on certain conditions, 
and were named treasurers of thfs undertaking. They were 
the royal bankers of this epoch : they were afterwards created 
counts for the services they had rendered. 

The pope and the archbishop having thus divided before- 
hand the spoils of the good souls of Germany, it was next 
a question who should be commissioned to realize the in-* 
vestment. It Was at first offered to the Franciscans, and 
their superior was associated with Albert. But these monks 
wished to have no share in it, for it was already in bad odour 
among all good people. The Augustines, who were more 
enlightened than the other religious orders, cared still less 
about it. The Franciscans, however, feared to displease the 
pope, who had just sent a cardinaPs hat to their general Foril, 
— a hat that had cost this poor mendicant order 30,000 
florins. The superior judged it more prudent not to refuse 
openly ; but he made all kinds of objections to Albert They 
could never come to an understanding; ai^ aec<Nrdingly the 
elector joyfully accepted the proportion to take the whok 
matter to himself. Hie Dominicans, on their part, coveted a 
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share in the general entoprise about to be 8^ on foot Tettel, 
who had ahready acquired great reputation in this trade, 
hastened to Mentz, and offered his services to the elector. 
They called to mind the ability he had shewn in publishing 
the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic order of 
Prussia and Livonia; his proposals were accepted, and thus 
the whole traffic passed into the hands of his <nder.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

TetzelappioMhes— Lntherinthe Confessional— TeUel's Angor— LntiMr 
hM no Plan~ Jealousy of Orders— Luther's Serm<ni— Tlie Eleotor's 
Dream. 

LuTHEB, as far as we are acquainted, heard of Tetzel for 
the first time at Grimma in 1516, just as he was commenc-- 
ing his visitation of the churches. It was reported to 
Stanpitz, who was still with Luther, that there was a seller 
of indulgences at Wiirzen named Tetzel, who was making 
a great noise. Some of his extravagant expressions were 
quoted, and Luther exclaimed vrith indignation : '' If GU>d 
permit, I will make a hole in his drum."f 

Tetzel was returning from Berlin, where he had met with 
the most friendly reception from the Elector Joachim, the 
former-general's brother, when he took his station at Juter- 
bock. Staupitz, taking advantage of the confidence the 
Elector Frederick placed in him, had often called his atten- 
tion to the^buses of the indulgences and the scandalous lives 
of the vendors.^ The princes of Saxony, indignant at this 
disgraceful traffic, had forbidden the merchant to enter their 
provinces. He was therefore compelled^ to remain in the 
territories of his patron the Archbishop of Magdeburg; but 

• Sedrandorf;42. 

f Lingke, Reisegesch. Lathers, 27. 

i TnBtillans cgus pectori firequentes indalgentianun abosns. Coeh- 
lceus,4. 
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he aj^roached Saxoi^ aa near as he could. Juterbock was 
only four "miles from Wittemberg. , " This great purse- 
thresher," said Luther, " began to thresh* bravely through- 
out the country,, so that the money began to leap and fall 
tinkling into the box." The people flocked in crowds from 
Wittemberg to the indulgence-market of Juterbock. 

At this period Luther was still full of respect for the 
Church and the pope. " I was at thaj time," said he, " a 
monk, and a most furious papist, so intoxicated, nay, so 
drowned in the Roman doctrines, that I would have will- 
ingly aided, if I could, in killing any one who should have 
had the audacity to refuse the slightest obedience to the 
pope.f I was a very Saul, as ther:e are many still." But 
at the same time his heart was ready to catch fire for 
everything that he recognised as truth, and against every- 
thing he believed to be error. "I was a young doctor 
fresh from the forge, ardent and rejoicing in the Word of 
the Lord."t 

Luther was one day seated in the confessional at Wittem- 
berg. Many of the townspeople came successively, and 
confessed themselves guilty of great excesses. Adultery, 
licentiousness, usury, ill-gotten gains, — such^are the crimes 
acknowledged to the minister of the Word by those souls of 
which he vrill one day have to give an account. He repri- 
mands, corrects, instructs. But what is his astonishment 
when these individuals reply that they will not abandon 

their sins? Greatly shocked, the pious monk declares 

that since they will not promise to change their lives, he 
cannot absolve them. The unhappy creatures then appeal 
to their letters of indulgence ; they show them, and maintsun 
their virtue. But Luther replies that he has nothing to do 
with these papers, and adds : Except ye repent^ ye shall all 
likeiDise perish. They cry out and protest ; but the doctor 
k immovable. They must cease to do evil, and leam to 
do well, or else there is no absolution. " Have a care," 

* Dreschen. Lnth. 0pp. xvii. 

t In Pnet 0pp. Witt. i. Monftdmm, et pfti^stem fnwHifarimnm i(a 
eb]riiim,imo lubmersnih in dogmatibos pap0^ eto. 
$L.Opp.(W.)xxii. 
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added he, ^how yom listen to tbe clamours of these 
indulgence-merchants : you have better things to do than 
buy these licenses which they sell at so vile a price."* 

The inhabitants of tVittemberg, in great alarm, hastilj 
returned to Tetzel: they told him that an Augustine monk 
had treated his letters with contempt The Dominican at 
this intelligence bellowed with anger. He stormed from 
the pulpit, employing insults and curses ;f and to strike 
the people with greater terror, he had a fire fighted several 
times in the market-place, declaring that he had received 
an order from the pope to bum all heretics who inresumed 
to oppose his most holy indulgences. 

Such is the fact that was, not the cause, but tfie fint 
occasion of the Reformation. A pastor, seeing the sheep 
of his fold in a course in which they must perish, seeks to 
withdraw them from it. As yet he has no thought of re- 
forming the church and the world. He has seen Rome 
and her corruptions ; but still he does not rise up against 
her. He has a presentiment of some of the abus^s^under 
which Christendom groans ; but he does not think of cor- 
recting them. He does not desire to become a reformer.^ 
He has no more plan for the reformation of tihe Church than 
he had had for the reformation of himself. God wills a re- 
form, and elects Luther to be its instrument. The same 
remedy which had been so efficacious in healing hid own 
wounds, the hand of God will apply by him to the sores of 
Christendom. He remains tranquil in the sphere that is 
assigned to him. He walks simply wherever his Master 
calls him. He ftilfils at Wittemberg the duties of professor, 
preacher, and pastor. He is seated in the temple where the 
members of his church come and open their hearts to him. 
It is there — on that field — ^that the evil attacks him, and error 
seeks him out They would prevent him from executing 
his office. His conscience^ bound to the Word of G^, re- 

* Ccepi diflsuftdere popnlis et eos dehortari ne indulgentUrionun cU* 
moribos aurem prsberent. L. Opp. Lat in Pmf. 

t Wtltot, MhUt ttfld laaiedMi gimMoh aof dem PredigtttohL My- 
oonias, Reformationsgoseh. 

X Hmo initia fuenmt hujus controyersisB, in qua Lutherus, nihil adhuc 
sospicans aut lomnians de fntura mutatione ritttum. MeL Vit. Luth. 
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volte. Is it not (Jod who calls him i To resist Is a duty: it 
is therefore a right He must speak. Thiis, says Mathesms, 
were the events ordained by that God who desired to restore 
Christendom by means of the fotgemaster's son, and to 
pass through his furnaces the impure doctrine of the Church, 
in order to purify it.* 

It is not requisite, after this Statement, to refute a lying 
imputation, invented by some 6f Luther's enemies, but not 
till after his death. It has been Said, that the jealousy 
peculiar to religious orders, — ^that vexation at seeing a dis- 
graceful and reprobated traffic confided io the Dominicans 
rather than to the Augustines, who had hitherto possessed 
it, — led the "Wlttemberg professor to attack Tetzel and his 
doctrines.. The well-established fact, that iMs speculation 
had been first offered to the Franciscans, who would have 
nothing to do with it, is sufficient to refute this fable 
repeated by writers who have copied one another. Car- 
dinal Pallavicini himself affirms that the Augustines had 
never held this commission.f Besides, we have witnessed 
the travail of Luther's souL BSs conduct needs no other 
interpretation. It was necessary for him to confess aloud 
the doctrine to which he owed his happiness. In Chris- 
tianity, when a man has found a treasure for himself, he 
desires to impart it to others. In our days we should give 
up these puerile and unworthy .explanations of the great 
revolution of the 16th century. It requires a more power- 
ful lever to raise the world. The Reformation was not in 
Luther only ; his age must have given it birth. 

Luther, who was impelled equally by obedience to the 
.Word of God and charily towards men, ascended the pulpit. 
He forearmed his hearers, but with gentleness, as he says 
himself.} His prince had obtained from the pope special 
indulgences for the castle-chapel at Wittemberg. Some of 
the blows that he was aiming at the inquisitor's indulgences 
might £all on those of the elector. It matters not I he will 

* BieTeTBOorte Lehr dmh den Ofeii flthen. 10. 
<f Falmim eit oonsneriiM hoc nimiis ii^iisgt Ercntteais & Aiigoe- 
ti]ii,14. 
$ Sioberlieh. 
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biusaid diflgiaGe. If he song^ to plea«( men, 1^ woidd not 
be ChriBt's servant 

''No one can prove by Scripture, that the righteousness 
of God requires a penalty or satisfaction from the sinnei^" 
said the faithful minister of &e Word to the people of Wit- 
temberg. " The only duty it imposes is a true rep^tanoe, 
a» sincere c<mversion, a resolution to bear the cross of Chris^ 
and to perform good works. It is a great error to pretend 
of oneself to make satisfaction for our sins to God's righte- 
ousness ; God pardons them gratuitously by his inestimable 
grace. 

" The Christian Church, it is true, requires something of 
the sinner, and which consequently can be remitted. But 
that is all... ...Yet feurther, these indulgences of the Church are 

tolerated only because of the idle and imperfect Christians 
who will not zealously perform good works ; for they move 
no one to sanctification, but leave each man in his imp^<- 
fection." 

Next attacking the pretences under which indulgences 
are published, he continued : " They would do much bet- 
ter to contribute for love of God to the building of St. 

Peter's, than to buy indulgences with this intention 

But, say you, shall we then never purchase ^any? .•! 

have already told you, and I repeat it, my advice is that no 
one should buy them. Leave them for drowsy Christians : 
but you should walk apart and for yourselves . We must 
turn the faithful aside from indulgences, and exhort them 
to the works*which they neglect." 

Finally, glancing at his adversaries, Luther concluded in 
these words : " And should any cry out that I am a heretic 
(for the truth I preach is very prejudicial to their strodg 
box), I care but little for their clamours. They are gloomy 
and sick brains, men who have never tasted the Bible, 
never read the christian doctrine, never comprehended their 
own doctors, and who lie rotting in the rags and tatters of 

their own vain opinions * May Grod grant both them and 

us a sound understanding I Amen." After these words the* 

* Sondem in ihren Idohericheii und lenissentn Opinien' Tiel nato 
L. 0pp. CL.) xvii. IW. 
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doctor qtttted ti^ pulpit, leaving his heaters in greai^notioD 
at such daring language. 

This sermon was printed, and made a profoond iminres- 
sion on all who read it Tetzel rqdied to it, and Luther 
answered again ; but these diseassions dki not take ^aoe till 
the year 1518. 

The festival of All-Saints was i^[q)roaching. The du'o- 
nicles of the time rdate a circomstance, which, although of 
little importance to the history, of this period, may stiO 
serve to characterize it It is a dream of the electoi^s, the « 
essence of which is no donbt trtie, although some circnm* 
stances may have been added by those who rdated it 
A respectable writor observes, that the fear of giving his 
adversaries an c^^iortanity of saying that Lather's doctrine 
was founded on dreams, has no doubt hindered many his- 
torians from mentioning it* 

The Elector Frederick of Saxony, say the chronicles of 
the time, was at his palace of Schweinits, six leagues from 
Wittemberg, when, on the Slst October, early in the mcnning, 
being with his brother Duke John, who was then co-regent, 
and who reigned alone after his death, and with his chan- 
cellor, the elector said — ^' I nmst tell you of a dreimi, brother, 
which I had last night, and of which I should like to know 
the meaning. It is so firmly graven in my menn^ that I 
should never forget it, even were I to live a thousand years; 
for it came three times, and always with new circumstances." 
Duke John. — ^^ Was it a good or n bad dream?" 
The Elbctor. — ^* I cannot teU : God knows." 
Dues John. — ^^ Do not be uneasy about it: let me hear it" 
The Ei^ctob. — '< Having gone to bed last night, tired and 
dispirited, I soon fell asleep after saying my prayers, and 
slept calmly for about two hours and a half. I then awoke, 
and all kinds of thoughts occupied me till midnight. I re- 
flected how I should keep the festival of All-Saints ; I prayed 

* Seeketidoil It wfll be found in LSscher, i. 46, &«.; Teaiers Anf. and 
Fortg. der Ref. ; Junker's Ehrenged. 148 ; Lehmann's Beshr. d. Mei«n. 
Grzgeb. Slc. ; and in a BIS. among the Weimar state papers, taken down 
from Spalatin*8 mouth. Our account of the dream is from this MS., 
published at the last jubilee of the Reformation, 1817. 
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Q0G THE elector's DREAM. 

forjhe wretched souls in purgatory, and begged tliat God 
would direct me, my councils, and my people, according - 
to the truth, -i then fell asleep again, and dreamt that 
the Almighty sent me a monk, who was a true son ol 
Paul the Apoi^tle. He was accompanied by all the faints, 
in obedience to God*s command, to bear him testimony, and 
to assure me that he did not come with any fraudulent de- 
sign, but that all he should do was conformable to the will of 
Grod. They asked my gracious permission to let him write 
something on the doors of the palace-chapel at Wittem* 
berg, which I conceded through my chanceUor. Upon this, 
the monk repaired thither and began to write; so large 
were the characters that I could read from Schweinitk what 
he was writing. The pen he used was so long that its 
extremity reacihed as far as Rome, where it pierced the ears 
of a lion* which lay there, and shook the triple crown on the 
pope's head. All the cardinals and princes ran up hastily 
and endearoured to suj^rt it. You and I both tendered 

our assistance : I stretched out my arm that moment I 

awoke with my arm extended, in great alarm and very angry 
with this monk, who could not guide his pen better. I 
recovered myself a little it was only a dream. 

'^ I was still half asleep, and once more closed my eyes. Tlie 
dream came again. The lion, still disturbed by the pen, be- 
gan to roar with all his might, until the whole city of Rome, 
and all the states of the Holy Empire, ran up to know what 
was the matter. The pope called upon us to oppose this 
monk, and addressed himself particulariy to me, because the 
friar was liring in my dominions. I again awoke, repeated 
the Lord's prayer, entreated Gk>d to preserve his holiness, 
and fell asleep 

'^ I then dreamt that all the princes of the empire, and we 
along with them, hastened to Rome, and endeavoured one 
after another to break this pen; but the greater our exertions, 
the stronger it became : it crackled as if it had been made of 
iron : we gave it up as hopeless. I then asked the monk (for 
£ was now at Rome, now at Wittemberg) where he had got 
that pen, and how it came to be so strong. ^ This pen,' replied 
•Leo. X 
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he, ' bekmged to a Bohemian goose a hundred years old** 
I had it from one of my old schoolmasters. It is so strongf 
because no one can take the pith out of it, and I am 
myself quite astonished at it' On a sudden I heard a loud 
cry : from the monk's long pen had issued a host of other 
pens I awoke a third time : it was daylight." 

Duke John. — " What is your opinion, Mr Chancellor ? 
Would that we had here a Jos^h, or a Daniel, taught of 
Godl" 

The Chahobmx)b. — *^ Your highnesses know the vulgar 
jHTOverb, that the dreams of young women, wise men, and 
great lords, have generally some hidden meaning. But we 
shall not leacn the signMcation of this for some time^ until 
the eyents have come to pass to which it relates. For this 
reason, confide its accomplishment to God, and commit all 
tlungs into his hands." 

Duke John. — " My opinion is the .same as yours, Mr 
Chancellor; it is not proper for us to rack our brains to 
discover the interpretation of this dream : Grod will direct 
everything to his own glory." 

The Elector. — ^' May our faithful God do even so I Still 
I shall never forget this dream. I have thought of one in« 

teri»retation but I shall keep it to myself. Time will 

show, perhaps, whether I have conjectured rightly." 

Thus, according to the Weimar manusoript, passed the 
morning of the 31st October at Schweinitz ; let us see how 
the evening was spent at Wittemberg. We are now re- 
turning entirely to the domain of history. 



CHAPTER V, 

FestiTal of AU-Saint»— Theses— Theb Ettrength-^lifodflraiioi^-PMn* 
denoe— Letter to Albert— Indifference of the Bishops— DiBseminatum 
of the Theses. 

Luthek's words had produced little effect. Tetzel continued 
his traffic and his impious discourses without disturbing 
* John Hnsi. This ciimunstftnoe may hsTO been added later, in 
allusion to the words of Huss we have quoted abore, p. 79. 
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hiBuelt* Wm Luther resign himself to these erying 
abuses, and will he keep silence? As past<Nr, he has* ear* 
nestly exhorted those ^o had recourse to his sorrices ; as 
preacher, he has uttered a warning voice frtmi thepu^t 
It still remains for him to qwak as a theologian ; he has 
yet to address not merely a few souls in ib» confessitmal, 
not merdy the assembly of the iaitMol at WittenfyB^, but 
all those who are, like himsd^ teachers of the Word of God. 
His resolution is taken. 

It is not the Church he thinks of attadung; it k not the 
pope he is bringing to the bar ; on the contrary, it is his 
respect for the pope that will not allow him to be dlent 
longer on the monstrous claims by whidi the pontiff is dis- 
credited. He must take the pope's part against those im- 
pudent men who dare mingle up his venerable name with 
their scandalous traffic Far from thinking of a revdution 
which should overthrow the primacy of Rome, Luther be- 
lieves he has the pope and Catholicism for his allies against 
these barefaced monks.-]- 

The festival of AU-Saints was a very important daj 
for TVittemberg, and, above all, for the church the elector 
had built there, and which he had filled with rdics. On 
that day the priests used to bring out these relics, <»raa- 
mented with gold, silver, and precious stones, and exhibit 
them before the people, who were astonished and dauled 
at such magnificence. ^ Whoever visited the church on 
that festival and m^e confession, obtained a rich indul* 
gence. Accordingly, on this great anniversary, pilgrima 
came to Wittemberg in crowds. 

On the 31st October 1517, at noon on the day preceding 
the festival,§ Luther, who had already made up his mind, 
waUcs boldly towards the church, to which a superstitious 
ero¥rd of pilgrims was repairing, and posts upon the door 
ninety-five theses or propositions against the doctrine of in- 

* Ci^us impiis et nefariis concionibus inoitatus LntheroB, studio pie- 
tatis ardMia edidit propositionos de indolgentiis. Melaaoth. Vita Liith. 

t £^ in iifl oertus mibi sidebar, me habitorum patronum papam, enivm 
fiducia tunc fortiter nitebar. L. 0pp. Lat in Prsef. 
. :^ <^ua8 magnifioo appatatn pubiioe popnlii ostendi euraTit. CkxdikBttS, 4 

§ CureuB, Schles. Glirdnikoa. L Ml. 
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dtil^oesw Neither the Elector^ nor Stanpftz, nor £^palatin, 
nor any even of his most intimate Mends, had be^ made 
acquainted with his intentions^* 

Luther llierein declares, in a kind of preface, that he has 
written these theses with the express desire of setting the 
tmth in the foil light of day. He declares himself ready 
to defend them on the morrow, in the nniyersity, against 
all opponents. Great was the attention they excited : they 
were read, and passed from month to mouth. Erelong the pil- 
grims, the nniyersity, and the whole city were in commotion. 

We g^ye some of these propositi<ms, written with the pen 
of the monk, and posted on the door of the church of Witr^ 
temberg^— 

1. ^ Wheal our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says repent^ 
he means that the whole life of belleyers upon earth should 
be a constant and perpetual repentance. 

2. " This word cannot be understood of the sacrament of 
penance {ue. confession and satisfaction), as administered 
by the priest 

3. ^ Still the Lord does not mean to speak in this place 
solely of internal repentance ; internal repentance is null, if 
it produce not externally eyery kind of mortification of the 
flesh. 

4. ^' Repentance and sorrow — t. e. true penance— ^endure 
as long as a man isdispleased with himself— that is, unlil he 
passes from this life into eternity. 

5. ^ The pope is unable and desires not to remit any other 
penalty than that which he has imposed of his own good 
pleasusfl^ or conformably to the canons — t. e. the papal ordi- 
nances. 

6. '^ The pope cannot remit any condemnation, but only 
declare and confirm the remission of Gk>d, except in the cases 
that appertain to himself. If he does othervrise, the con- 
demnation remains entirely the same. 

8. " The laws of ecclesiastical penance ought to be im* 
posed solely on the liying, and haye no regard to the dead. 
21. ^ The commissaries of indulgences are in error wheq 

* Cnm hv^nB dispntatiomB xrnllus etiam intiinoniiii amScoTam ftieiit 
coDsdiis. L.£pp.L]8$. 
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they sajy that bj tiie papal indulgence a man is d^reted 
from erery punishment and is sayed. 

25. '^ The same power that the pope has orer purgatory 
throughout the Church, each bishop possesses indiyiduaily 
in his own diocese, and each priest in his own parish. 

27. '^ They poreach mare human follies who maintdn, that 
as soon as the money rattles in the strong box, the soul flies 
out of purgatory. 

28. ^ This is certain, that as soon as the money tinkles, 
avarice and love of gain arrire, increase, and multiply. But 
the support and prayers of the Church depend solely on 
God's will ai^ good pleasure. 

32. ^' Those who fancy themselves sure of salvation by 
Indulgoices will go to peardition along with those who teach 
them so. 

35. '' They are teachers of antichristian doctrines who 
IH^tend that to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to buy an 
indulgence, there is no need of either s<mow or repentance. 

36. " Pvery Christian who truly repents of his sins, en- 
joys an entire remission boUi of the penalty and of the guilt, 
without any need ei indulgences. 

37. '^ Every true Christian, whether dead or alive, partici- 
pates in all the blessings of Christ or of the Church, by God's 
gift, and without a letter of indulgence. 

38. " Still we should not contenm the papaldispensation and 
pardon ; for this pardon is a declaration of the pardon <^ God. 

40. '' True repentance and sorrow seek and love the pun- 
ishment ; but the mildness of indulgence absolves from the 
punishment, and begets hatred against it. - , 

42. '^ We should teach Christians that the pope has no 
thought or desure of comparing in any respect the act of 
bu3dng indulgences with any work of mercy. 

43. ^ We should teach Christians that he who gives to 
the poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who 
purchases an indulgence. 

44. "For the work of charity increaseth charity, and 
.renders a man more pious ; whereas the indulg^M^ do^ not 
make him better, but only renders him more self-confident, 
and more secure from punishment 
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45 ^ We should teadi Christiaiis that wfaoerer sees his 
neighboiir in want, and yet buys an indulgence, does not 
buy the pope's indulgence, but incurs God's anger. 

46.^" We should teach Christians that if they have no 
superfluity, they are bound to keep for their own households 
the means of procuring necessaries, and ought not to squander 
their money in indulg^ces. 

47. "We should teach Christians that the purchase of an in- 
dulgaice is a matter of free choice and not of commandment. 

48. " We should teach Christians that the pope, haying 
more need of prayers offered up in faith than of money, de- 
sires prayer more than money when he dispenses indulgences. 

49. "We shouh^ teach Christians that the pope's indul- 
gence is good, if we put no confidence in it; but that 
noUiing is more hurtful, if it diminishes our piety. 

50. "We should teach Christians that if the pope knew 
of the extortions of the preachers of indulgences, he would 
rather the mother-church of St. Peter were burnt and re- 
duced to ashes, than see it built up with the skin, the flesh, 
and the bones of his flock. 

51. " We should teach Christians that the pope (as it is 
his duty) would distribute his own money to the poor whom 
the indulgence-sellers are now stripping of their last farthing, 
even were he compelled to sell the mother-church of St. Peter. 

52. "To hope to be saved by indulgences, is a lying and 
an empty hope; although even the conmiissary of indul- 
gences, nay farther, the pope himself, should pledge their 
souls to guarantee it. 

53. " They are the enemies of the pope and of Jesus Christ, 
who, by reason of the preaching of indulgences, forbid the 
preaching of the Word of God, 

55. " The pope can have no other thought than this : If 
the indulgence, which is a lesser matter, be celebrated with 
ringing of a bell, with pomp and ceremony, much more 
should ¥^ honour and celebrate the Gospel, which is a greater 
thing, with a hundred bells, and with a hundred pomps and 
ceremonies. 

62. " The true and precious treasure of the Church is the 
Holy Gospel of the glory and grace of God. 
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65. ''The tTOMves of the Gospel are sets m irhkh ia 
fainttr thnes the xieh and those in easy dicmnBtaaces irete 
caught 

66. ''But the treasures <^ the induIgeDee are nets with 
which thej now catch the ridies of the peof^ 

67. ''It is the duty of lnsh<^ aod pastors toreedTO the 
commissaries of the apostolical indulgenoes with ererj narfc 
of respect 

68. "But it is still more their di^ to asoeitam with th^ 
ejes and ears that the sittd comnttssaries do not preach the 
dreams ei their own imaginati<»i, instead of the otdna ol 
the pope. 

71. " Cursed be he who speaks against the indulgence 
of the pope. 

72. "Bnt Uessed be he who i^peaks against tiie fco&b 
and impvdent language <^ the {Nreachers of indidgences. 

76. "The indulgence of tiie pope cannot take away the 
amallest daily sin, as far as regards the guilt or the ofieoice. 

79. "It is blasphemy to say that the aross adcmied with 
the arms oi the pope is as effectual as the cross of Christ 

80. "The bishops, pastors, and Uie<dogians who permit 
such thii^ to be told the pe(^de, will baye to render an 
account (^ them. 

81. "This shameless preadUng, these impudent conn 
mendatioDS of indulgences, make it diflScult for the learned 
to defend the dignity and honour oi the pope against the 
calumnies of the preachers, and the subde and crafty 
questions of the c(»nmon pe(^. 

86. " Why, say they, does not the pc^ie, who if richer 
than the ridiest Croesus, build the mother-church of St 
Peter with his own money, rather than with that of poor 
Christians? 

92. "Would that we were quit of all these preachers who 
say to the Church: Peacel peacel and there is no peace. 

94. " We shouldlohort Christians to diligence in f<dIow- 
ing Christ, their head, threugh crosses, deaUi, and helL 

95. " For it' is far better to enter into the kingdom of 
hearen through much tribttlati<»i, than to acquire a eamid 
security by the consolations of a £Eilse peace.'' 
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giieh was the eommeiicemeiit o^ the wcurk. The germs 
ef the Reformati<m were contained in these propositions of / 
Luther's. The abuses of indulgences were attacked therdn^ 
and this is their most striking feature; but beneath these 
attacks there was a principle which, althou^ attracting the 
attention of the multitude in a less degree, was one day to 
orerthrow the edifice of pop^. The evangelical doctrine of 
a free and gratuitous remission of sins was there for the first 
time publicly professed. The work must now increase m 
strength. It was evident, indeed, that whoever had this 
fidth in the remission of sins, announced by the Wittemberg 
doctor; that whoever had Uiis repentance, this conversion, 
X and this sanctification, the necessity of which he so earnest- 
ly inculcated, would no longer care for human ordinances, 
would esci^ fr(Hn the toils and swaddling-bands of Rome, 
and would acquire the liberty of the children of Gk>d. All 
errors would £all down bef(»re this truth. By it, light had 
begun to enter Luther's mind ; by it, also, the light would 
be diflfused over, the Church. A clear knowledge of this 
truth is what preceding reformers had wanted ; and hence 
the unfruitfulness of their exertions. Luther himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that in proclaiming justification by 
faith, he had laid the axe to the i^t of the tree. ''It is 
doctrine we attack in the adherents of the papacy," said he. 
'' Huss and Wicklifie only attacked thdr lives ; but in attack- 
ing their doctrine, we take the goose by the neck.* Every- 
thing depends on the Word, which the pope has taken from 
us and fabified. I have vanquished the pope, because my 
doctrine is of God, and his is of the deviL" 

In our own days, too, we have forgotten this main doctrine 
of justification by fe,ith, although in a sense, opposed to that 
of our £athers. '' In the tipie of Luther," observes one of 
our contemporaries,-}- '' the remission of sins cost money at 
least; but in our days, each man supplies himself gratis." 
There is a great sunilarity between these two errors. 
There is perhaps more forgetfulness of Grod in ours, than in 
that of the 16tii century. The principle of justification by 

* Wena man ^ Lehze angreifi^M wird die Grans mm Kragenc^egriflfen. 
L. 0pp. (W.) zzii. 18S9. t Harms of KieL 
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the grace of Otod, which^oaght the Church out of so much 
darkness at the pmod of the Reformation, can alone renew 
our generation, put an end to its doubts and waverings, de- 
stroy the selfisfaiiess that preys upon it, establish righteous- 
ness and morality among the nations, and, in short, reunite 
the world to God from ^om it has been dissevered. 

But if Luther's theses were strong by the strength of the 
truth they proclaimed, they were not the less so by the faith 
of their champion. He had boldly drawn the sword of the 
Word: he had done so in reliance jon the power of truth. 
He had felt that by leaning on God's promises, he could 
afford to risk something, to use the language of the world. 
" Let him who desires to begin a good work," said he 
when speaking of this daring attack. ^ undertake it with con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause, and not, which God for- 
bid! expecting the support and consolation of the world. 
Moreover, let him have no fear of man, or of the whole world ; 
for these words will never He i It is good to trust in the Lord^ 
and assuredly he that trusteth in the Lord shall not he con-- 
founded. But let him that will not or who cannot risk some- 
thing with confidence in God, take heed how he undertakes 
anything."* Luther, after' having posted his theses on the 
gate of All-Saints* Church, retired, no doubt, to his tranqufl 
cell, full of the peace and joy that spring firom an action 
done in the Lord's name, and for the sake of eternal truth. 

Whatever be the bolchiess that prevails in these proposi- 
tions, they still bespeak the monk who refuses to admit a 
single doubt on the authority of the see of Rome. But, 
while attacking the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had 
unwittingly touched on certain errors, whose discovery could 
not be agreeable to the pope, seeing that sooner or later th^ 
would call his supremacy in question. Luther was not so 
farHsighted; but he was sensible of the extreme boldness of 
the step he had just taken, and consequently thought it his 
duty to soften down their audacity, as far as he could in con- 
formity with the truth. He theref(Mre set forth these theses 
as doubtful propositions on which he solicited the infbrma- 
tlon of the learned ; and appended to them, confonniMy with 
* L. 0pp. (Leips.) Ti. 518. 
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the established usage, a solemn dedaration that he did iK^t 
mean to affirm or say anything contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and the rights and decre- 
tals of the Roman See. 

Frequently, in after-years, as he contemplated the im- 
mense and unexpected consequences of this courageous 
atta(;k, Luther was astonished at himscif, and could not 
understand how he had ventured to make it. An invisible 
and mightier hand than his held the clue, and led the 
herald of truth along a path that was still hidden from him, 
and from the difficulties of which he would perhaps have 
shnmk, if he had foreseen them, and if he had advanced 
alone and of his own accord. '^ I entered into this contro- 
versy," said he, " without any definite plan, without know- 
ledge or inclination ; I was taken quite unawares, and I call 
God, the searcher of hearts, to witness."* 

Luther had become a0quainted with the source of these 
abuses. Some one brought him a little book, adorned with 
the arms of the Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, which 
contained the regulations to be followed in the sale of in- 
dulgences. It was this young prelate, then, this graceful 
prince, who had prescribed, or at least sanctioned, all this 
quackery. In him Luther saw only a superior whom he 
should fear and respect.-)- Not wishing to beat the air at 
hazard, but rather to address those who are charged 
with the government of the Church, Luther sent him a 
letter, abounding at once in frankness and humility. It 
was on the very day he posted up the theses that the doctor 
wrote tO' Albert: — 

'' Pardon me, most reverend Oather in Christ and most 
illustrious prince," said he, '' if I, who am but the dregs of 
men,f have the presumption to write to your Sublime 
Highness. The Lord Jesus Christ is my witness that, 
feeling how small and despicable I am^ I have long put ofF 

* Casu enim, non Tolnntate nee studio, in has torbas incidi, Denm 
Iptnm tester. L. 0pp. Lat. in Praf. 

t Domino sno ei pastori in Ghristo T«neTftbiUter metoendo. (The ad* 
dress on the letter.) To his ¥eTerenil7 to be Utfind Lojrd and Pastor in 
Christ. Epp. i. 68. 

X FsDX hominnm. Ibid. 
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4img U May jowr Highness cfrndesoesd to east i 

siiigle glance on a grain of dust, and 6f jowt episcopal 
mildness gracionslj receire my petition. 

^ Certain indiyidnals are hawking the papal indnlgences 
up and down Uie country, in yonr Grace's name. I am 
unwilling so mnch to blame the clamours of these preachers 
(for I hare not heard them), as the false ideas of the simple 
and ignorant people, who, in purchanng indulgences, flEmcj 
themsdlres assured of salvation 

'^ The souls intrusted to jour care, most excellent Father, 
are taught, not unto life, hut unto death. The seyere and 
just account that will be required ei you increases from day 

today I could no longer be silent No! Man is not 

saved by the work or the office of his bishop..*....£yen tbe 
righteous are saved with difficulty, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life. Wherefore, then, do these preachers 
of indulgences by their empty fables inspire the people witb 
a carnal security ? , 

** Indulgences alone, to hear them, ought to be prodaimed 

and extolled What 1 is it not the principal, the sole dutj 

of the bishops to instruct the people in the Gospel, and in iik 
charity of Christ Jesus ?* Christ himsdf has nowhere or- 
dained the preaching of indulgences ; but he has forcibly 
commanded the preaching of the GospeL-j- How dreadfal, 
then, and how dangerous, for a bishop to allow the Gospd 
to be silent, and that the noise of indulgences alone should 
re-echo incessantly in the ears of his flock I 

'^ Most worthy Father in God, in the instructions to the 
commissaries, which have been published in your Grace^s 
name (no doubt without your knowledge), it is said, that 
the indulgences are the most precious treasure — ^that by them 
man is reconciled to God, and that repentance is not neces- 
sary to those who purchase them. 

" What can I, wl^at ought I to do, most worthy Bishop, 
most serene Prince ? I beg your Highness, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to cast a look of paternal vigilance 
on this affair, to suppress the book entirely, and to order the 

* Ut popultts Eyangeliam discat atqne charitatem Chriiti. Epp. i 681 
i Vfthejnenter prsecipit. Ibid, 
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pieachers to deliver otiter seroM^s befcnre the peoirfe. If 
you do not so, feax lest you should oi^ day hear some voiee 
uplifted in refutation of these preachers, to the great di^o- 
nour of your most ser^e Highness.'' 

Luth^, at the same time, forwarded his theses to the 
archhishop, and added a postscript inviting him to rea^ 
them, in order to convince himself on how slight a founda* 
tion the doctrine of indulgences was based. 

Thus, Luther's whole desire was for the sentinels of the 
Church to awaken and res(^ve to put an end to the evils 
that were laying it waste. Nothing could be more noble 
and more respectful than this letter from a monk to one kA 
the greatest princes of the Church and of the Empire. Never 
did man act more in accordance with this precq)t of Christ : 
'^ Render to Csssar the thmgs that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are Crod's." Thi& is not the course of those 
fiery revolutionists who ^ despise dominion and speak evil 
of dignities." It is the cry of a christian conscience — of a 
priest who gives honour to al],.but who fears God above every 
thing. All his prayers, all his aitreaties were unavailing. 
The youthful Albert, engrossed by pleasures and ambitious 
designs, made no reply to so solemn an appeal The Bishop 
of Brandenburg, Luther's ordinary, a learned and pious man, 
to whom he sent his theses, readied that he was attacking 
the power of the Church ; that he would bring upon himself 
much trouble and vexation ; that the thing was above his 
strength ; and he earnestly advised him to keep quiet.* The 
princes of the Church stopped their ears against the voice oi 
God, which was manifested with such energy and tenderness 
through the mouth of Luther. They would not understand 
the signs of the times ; they were atruck with that blindness 
which has caused the ruin of so many powers and dignities. 
" They both thought," said Luther afterwards, " that the 
pope would be too strong for a poor mendicant friar like 
me." 

But Luther could judge better than the bishops of the 
disastrous efifects of indulgences on the manners and lives 
of the people, for he was in direct communication with them. 
* Er sollte still haltcn ; es wMr« eiiM grosse Sacke. Math. 13 
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He saw contmoallj and near at hand wbat tlie bishops knew 
only through imfaithful reports. Although the iHshops 
failed him, God did not. The Head of the Church, 'vdio sit- 
teth in the heayens, and to whom all power is given upon 
earth, had himself prepared the soil and deposited the seed 
in the hands of his minister ; he gave wings to the seeds of 
truth, and he scattered it in an instant throughout the length 
and breadth of his Church. 

No one appeared next day at the university to attack 
Luther's propositions. The Tetzel traffic was too much de- 
cried, and too shameful, for any one but himself or his fol- 
lowers to dare take up the glove. But these theses were 
destined to be heard elsewhere than under the arched roof of 
an academic halL Scarcely had they been nailed to the 
church door of Wittemberg, than the fe^le sounds of the 
hammer were followed throughout all Germany by a mighty 
blow that reached even the foundations of haughty Rome, 
threatening with sudden ruin the walls, the gates, and pillars 
of popery, stunning and terrifying her champions, and at the 
same time awakening thousands from the sleep of error.* 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. A 
month had not elapsed before they were at Rome. '' In a 
fortnight," says a contemporary historian, " they were in 
every part of Germany, and in four weeks they had traversed 
nearly the whole of Christendom, as if the very angels had 
been then: messengers, and had placed them before the eyes 
of all men. No one can beUeve the noise they made."f 
Somewhat later they were translated into Dutch and Spa*- 
nish, and a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. ** Every one," 
said Luther, '' complained of the indulgences : ami as all 
the bishops and doctors had kept silence, and nobody was 
willing to bell the cat, poor Luther became a famous doctor, 
because (as they said) there came one at last T^ho ventured 
to do it. But I did not like this glory, and the tune was 
nearly too high for piy voice."} 

Many of the pilgrims, who had thronged to Wittemberg 
from every quarter for the feast of All-Saints, carried back 

• Walther, Nachr. v. Luther, p. 45. f Myconius, Hist. Ret p. 23. 
t I>a8 Lied wollte raeintr Stimme zu hoch werden. (L. 0pp.) 
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with them, instead of indulgences, the famous theses of the 
Augustine monk. By this means they contributed to their 
circulation. Every one read them, meditated and com- 
mented on them. Men conversed about them in all the 
convents and in all the universities.* The pious monks, who 
had entered the cloisters to save their souls, — all upright and 
honourable men, were delighted at this simple and striking 
confession of the truth, and heartily desired that Luther 
would continue the work he had begun. At length one 
man had found courage to undertake "the perilous struggle. 
This was a reparation accorded to Christendom : the public 
conscience was satisfied. Piety saw in these theses a blow 
aimed at every superstition ; the new theology hailed in it 
the defeat of the scholastic dogmas; princes and magis- 
trates considered them as a barrier raised against the inva- 
sions of the ecclesi^tical power ; and the nation rejoiced at 
seeing so positive a veto opposed by this monk to the cupi- 
dity of the Roman chancery. " When Luther attacked 
this fable," remarked to Duke George of Saxony a man very 
worthy of behef, and one of the principal rivals of the re- 
former, namely Erasmus, " the whole world applauded, and 
there was a general assent." " I observe," said he at an- 
other time to Cardinal Campeggio, '^ that the greater their 
evangelical piety and the purer their morals, the less are 
men opposed to Luther. His life is praised even by those 
who cannot endure his fkith. The world was weary of a 
doctrine so full of puerile fables and human ordinances, and 
thirsted for that living, pure, and hidden water which springs 
from the veins of the evangelists and apostles. Luther's 
genius was fitted to accomplish these things, and his zeal 
would naturally catch fire at so glorious an enterprise."-} 

* In aUe holm Sohaleii nsd Klaster. Math. 13. 
t Ad hoc pnMtandam mihi Tidehstar Ule, et natiira oompodftns ct 
aoceofus studio. £ra8m.Epp, Campegio Cardinaii, i. 650. 
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Gonius-^TheMonks—Apprehentiont— Adelmaa—An a^^ Priest—The 
Biahop—The Elector— The Townspeople of Erfhrth—Lutlier's Answer 
—Disorder— Luther's Mainspring. 

Ws must follow these inropositions into whaterw place 
they penetrated, — into the studies of Uie learned, the cells 
of the numks, and the halls of princes, to form an idea of 
the Tarioos but prodigious effects Uiey produced in Ger- 
many. 

Beudilin reccdred them. He was wearied of the rude 
combat he had to fight against the monks! Thestrength dis- 
played by the new combatant in his theses reanimated the 
dispirited champion of literature, and restored joy to his de- 
sponding heart " Thanks be to GodT exchdmed he after 
reading them, '^ at last they hare found a man who wiQ give 
them so much to do, that they will be compelled to let my old 
age end in peace." 

The cautious Eraunus was in the Low Countries when 
these propositions reached him. He internally rejoiced at 
witnessing his secret wishes for the rectifying of abuses ex- 
pressed with so much courage: he approved of the author, 
exhorting him only to greater moderation and prudence. 
Nevertheless, when some one reproached Luther's violence 
in his {Hres^ce : '^ God," said he, '' has given men a physi- 
cian who cuts deep into the flesh, because the malady would 
othowise be incurable." And when a little later the Elec- 
tor of Saxony asked his opinion on Luther's business, he re- 
plied with a smile : ^' I am not at all surprised Uiat it has 
made so much noise ; for he has committed two unpardon- 
able crimes ; he has attacked the pope*s tiara and the monks' 
beUies."* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the monastery of Steinlausitz, had 
kmg discontinued reading the Mass, but without telling any 
*Mnntr'4iDenkw.iT.2S6b 
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one the real eause* Qb« cUj he found Lnthefs theses posted 
up in the refectory : he w^it up to them, began to read, and 
had only perused a few, when, unable to contain his joj, he 
exclaimed : " Ah I ah 1 he whom we have so long expected 
is come at last, and he will show you monks a trick or 
twoT' Then looking into the future, says Mathesius, and 
playing on the meaning of the name Wittemberg : ^^ AU 
the world said he, ^' will go and seek wisdom on that moun- 
tain and will find it"* He wrote to the doctor to continue 
the glorious struggle with bddness. Luther styles him a 
man full of joy and ccmsolation. 

The ancient and renowned episcopal see of Wurzburg was 
filled at that time by Lorenzo de Bibra,*a pious, wise, And 
worthy man, according to the testimony of his contempo- 
raries. When a gentleman came and informed him that he 
intended placing his daughter in a conyent : ^^ Rather give 
her a husband," said he. And then he added : " If you re- 
quire money for her dowry, I will lend it you." The emperor 
and all the princes held him in the highest esteem. He 
mourned oyer the disorders of the Church, and aboye all, 
oyer those of the conyents. The theses reached his palace 
also : he read them with great joy, and pubUcly declared that 
he approyed of Luther. Somewhat later, he wrote to the 
Elector Frederick : " Do not let the pious Doctor Martin go, 
for they do him wrong." The elector was delighted at this 
testimony, and communicated it to the refoiiner with his own 
hand. 

The Emperor Maximilian, predecessor of Charles the 
Fifth, read and admired the theses of the monk of Wittem- 
berg ; he perceiyed his ability, and foresaw that this obscure 
Augustine might one day become a powerful ally for Ger- 
many in her struggle against Home. He accordingly said 
to the Elector of Saxony through his enyoy : " Take great 
care of the monk Luther, for the time may come when we 
shall haye need of him."f And shortly after, being in 
diet with PfeflSnger, the elector's priyy councillor, he said 

* AUe Welt Ton diefssem Weiasenberg Weissheit holen nnd bekommen 
p. J8. Wittemberg (or Weiasenberg) signifies the mountain cfwitdonu 
1 Dass er una den M5nch Luther fleiseig bewahre. Math. 15. 
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to him : ^ Weill what is your Augustine doing? In troth 
his propositions are not contemptible. He will pky the 
monks a pretty game."* 

At Kome, even in the Vatican, these theses were not so 
badly received as might have been imagined. Leo X. 
judged rather as a patron of letters than as pope. The 
amusement ^ey gave him made him forget the severe truths 
they contained ; and as Sylvester Prierio, the master of the 
sacred palace, who had the charge of examining the books, 
requested him to treat Luther as a heretic, he reined: 
^ Brother Martin Luther is a very fine genius, and all that 
b said against him is mere monkish jealousy." -{- 

There were fewtnen on whom Luther's theses produced 
a deeper impressioa than the scholar of Annaberg, whom 
Tetzel had so mercilessly repulsed. Myconius had entered 
a convent. On the very night of his arrival he dreamt he 
saw inunense fields of wheat all glistening with ripe ears. 
'' Cut," said the voice of his guide ; and when he alleged his 
want of skiU, his conductor sh<)wed him a reaper working 
with inconceivable activity. ^^ Follow him, and do as he 
does," said the guidcf Myconius, as eager after holiness 
as Luther had been, devoted himself while in the monastery 
to all the vigils, fasts, mortifications, and practices invented 
by men. But at last he despaired of ever attaining his 
object by his own exertions. He neglected his studies, and 
employed himself in manual labours only. At one time he 
would bind books ; at another, work at the turner's lathe, 
or any laborious occupation. This outward activity was 
unable to quiet his troubled conscience. Ood had spoken to 
him, and he could no longer fall back into his previous 
lethargy. This state of anguish endured several years. It 
has been sometimes imagined that the paths of the re- 
formers were smooth, and that when they had renounced 
the observances of the Church, nothing but pleasure and 
comfort awaited them. It is not considered that they 

* Schmidt, Brand. Reformationsgesch, p. 124« 

•f- Che firate Martino Luthero hayeya un bellissimo ingegno, e ohe coteste 
erano inridie fratescho. Brandelli, Leo's contemporary and a Domini- 
can, Hist. trai;. pars 3. t Melch. Adami YHa MyconiL 
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arriyed at the truth through mtemal struggles a thousand 
times more painful than the obserrances to which slavish 
minds easily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived ; Luther's theses were 
published^ they were circulated through Christendom, and 
penetrated also into the monastery where the scholar of 
Annaberg was concealed. He hid himself in a comer of 
the cloister with another monk, John Voigt, that he might 
read them at his ease.* Here were the selfsame truths 
he had heard from his father ; his eyes were opened ; he 
felt a voice within him responding to that which was 
then re-echoing through Grermany, and great consolation 
filled his heart. " I see plainly," saitf he, " that Martin 
Luther is the reaper I saw in my dream, and who taught 
me to gathCT the ears." He began immediately to profess 
the doctrine that Luther had proclaimed. The monks grew 
alarmed, as they heard him; they argued with him, and 
declared against Luther and against his convent. ''This 
convent," replied Myconius, " is like our Lord's sepulchre : 
they wish to prevent Christ's resurrection, but they will fail" 
At last his superiors, finding they could not convince him, 
interdicted him for a year and a half from all intercourse 
with the world, permitting him neither to write nor receive 
letters, and threatening him with imprisonment' for life. 
But the hour of his deliverance was at hand. Being after- 
wards nominated pastor of Zwickau, he was the first who 
declared against the papacy in the churches, of Thuringia. 
" Then," said he, "was I enabled to labour with my vener- 
able father Luther in the Gospel-harvest." Jonas describes 
him as a man capable of doing everything he undertook.-)- 

No doubt there were others besides to whose souls 
Luther's propositions were a signal of life. They kindled 
a new flame in many cells, cottages, and palaces. While 
those who had entered the convents in quest of good cheer 
an idle life, or respect and honours, says Mathesius, began 
to load the name of Luther with reproaches, the monks 

* Legit ioiio earn JouMie Voito in angnliiin abditns, libelkf Latharl. 
Moloh. ^Am/bl t Qui potuit qaod Tolutt. 
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who lived in jHrajw, (asdag, aud morti&ation, retpmod 
tiumks to God, as «oon as Uiey heard the cry of that 
eagle whom Huss had announced a century hefore.* Even 
the c(mmu>n-^)eople, who did not clearly understand the theo- 
logical question, hut who only knew that this man assailed 
the empire of the lazy and mendicant monks, ^w^ccHned 
him with hursts of acclamation. An immense sensation was 
produced in Grermany hy these daring propositions. Some 
of the reformer's contemporaries, however, foresaw the 
smous consequences to which they might lead, and the 
numerous obstacles they would encounter. They expressed 
their fears aloud, and rejoiced with trembling. , 

" I am much afmid," wrote the excellent canon of Augs* 
burg, Bernard Adelmann, to his friend Pirckheuner, " that 
the worthy man must give way at last before the avarice and 
power of the partisans of indulgences. " His repres^itations 
have produced so little effect, that the Bishop of Augsburg, 
our primate and metropolitan,-}- has just ordered, in the 
pope's name, fresh indulgences for St Peter's at Rome. 
Let him haste to secure the aid of princes ; let hun beware 
- of tenq>dng God ; for he must be void of common sense if 
he overlooks the imioinent peril he mcurs." Adelmann 
was delighted on bearing it rumoured that Henry Vin. had 
mvited Luther to England. "In that country," thought 
the canon, " he will be able to teach the truth in peace." 
Many thus hnagmed that the doctrine of the Gospel le- 
qmred the support of the civil power. They knew not that 
it advances without this power, and is often trammelled and 
enfeebled by it. 

Albert Eranz, the femous historian, was at Hamburg 
on his dci^bed, when Luther's theses wer« brought to 
him : " Thou art right, Brothw Martin," s^d he; "but 

thou wilt not succeed Poor monk I Go to thy cell and 

cry : Lord I have mercy upon meTJ 

* D&ryoQ Magifiter Johann Htus geweiflsaget. Math. 13. 
t Totque uxorum vir (and the husband of so many wiyes), added ha. 
Heomani Docnmenta Utt. 167. 

t Frater, abiin o^ao^et die*. Mi0er«TOB«i. liodMr Sa LiiiJMi^ 
Leben^SS. 
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An aged priest of Hexter in Westpha^ haTing reeeired 
and read the theses in his parsonage, shook his head and 
said in Low German : '' Dear Brodier Martin 1 if jon 
succeed in overthrowing this pnrgatory and all these paper- 
dealers, yoiM/nll be a fine f^ow indeed P Erbenius, who 
lived a centnry later, wrote the following doggerel under 
these words : — 

" What would the worthy parsoo say^' 
If he were liring at this day V* 

Not only did a great number of Luther's friends ^ter- 
tain liears as to this proceeding, but many even exj^essed 
their disapprobation^ 

Hie Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at sedng so vident 
a quarrd break out in his diocese, would have desired to 
stifle it He resolved to effect this by mildness. '^ In 
your theses on indulgences," said he to Luther, ti^ugh the 
Abbot of Lenin, «'^ I see notlibig opposed to the Catholic 
truth; I myself condemn these indiscreet im)clamations ; 
but for the love of peace and for regard to your, bishop, 
discontinue writing upon this subject" Luther was c<m- 
founded at being addressed with such humility by so great a. 
dignitary. Led away by the first impulse of his heart, he 
replied with emotion : " I consent : I would rather obey 
than perform miracles if that ware possible." f 

Hie elector beheld with regret the commenc^nent of a 
combat that was justifiable no doubt, but the re&ults of 
which could not be foreseen. No prince was more desirous 
of maintaining the pubyc peace than Frederick. Yet, what 
an immense conflagration might not be kindled by this 
Impark I What violent discord, what rending of nations, 
might not this monkish quarrel produce I The elector gave 
Luther firequent intimations of the uneasiness he felt.f 

£v^ in his own order and in his own convent at Wittem- 

• Quid yero nune A Tiyeret 
Bonus iste olerioos dicervft. 
f Bene sum oontentos : malo obedire qnam miraeola hceie, etiam il 
potsem. Epp. L 71. 

:(Siiiimqii6dolorem80BpeBigo!fioaTH,BMtn«n8di0eoidiafln^ Ho- 
laiieth.yitaLuth. 
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berg, Luther met with disapprobation. The prior and sab* 
prior were terrified at the outcry made by Tetzel and hU 
eorapanionfl. They repaired trembling and alarmed to Brother 
Martin's eell^ and said : " Pray do not bring disgrace upon 
our order! The other orders, and especially the Domini- 
cans, are ahready overjoyed to think tliat Uiey will not be alone 
in their -shaitte." Luther was moved at these words ; but 
he soon recovCTcd, and replied : " Dear fathers I if this work 
be not of God, ft will come to naught ; but if it be, let it go 
forwards," The prior and sub-prior made no answer. 
'' The work is still going forwards,'' added Luther, after 
recounting this anecdote, ''and, Gk)d willing, it will go 
on better and better unto the end. Amen."* 
I Luther had many other attacks to endure. At Erfarth, 
he was blamed for the violent and haughty manner in 
which he eondenmed the opinions of others : this is the re- 
proach usually made against those men who possess that 
strength of conviction whiA proceeds fipm the Word of 
' God. He ^as also accused of precipitation and levity. 

" "they require moderation in me," answered Luther, 
^ and they trami^e it under foot in the judgment they pass 

an me I We can always see the mote in our brother's 

eye, jmd we overlook the beam in our own Truth wiH 

not gain more by my moderation^ than it will lose by my rash- 
ness. I desire to know (continues he, addressing Lange) 
what errors you and your theologians have found in my 
theses? Who does not know that a man rarely puts forth 
any new idea without having some appearance of pride, and 
without being accused of exciting quarrels ? If humili^ 
herself should undertake something new, her opponents 
would accuse her of pride If Why were Christ and all the 
martyrs put to death? Because they seemed to be proud 
contemners of the wisdom of the time, and because they ad-* 
vanced novelties, without having first humbly taken counsel 
of the oracles of the ancient opinions. 

** Do not let the wise of our days expect firom me humility, 

• L. 0pp. (L.) Ti. 518. 

f Finge enim ipsam- hamiUtatem hots cohmcI, statim snperto sub* 
Jioietor ab iis) qui alUer sapiunt. L. Epp. i. 73. 
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or rather hjrpocrigy, enough to ask their advice, before 
publishing what duty compels me to say. Whatever I do 
will be done, not by the prudence of men, but by the counsel 
of God. If the work be of God, who shall stop it? if it be 
not, who can forward it ? Not my will, nor theirs, nor ours ; 
but thy will, Holy Father, which art in heaven." — What 
courage, yrhsit noble enthusiasm, what confidence in God, 
and above all, what truth in these words, and what truth 
f(Hr all ages I 

The reproaches and accusations which were showered 
upon Luther from every quarter, could not fail, however, to 
produce some hnpression on his mind. He had been de- 
ceived in his hopes. He had expected to see the heads of 
the Church and the most distinguished scholars in the nation 
publicly unite with him ; but the case was far otherwise. 
A word of approbation which esci4)ed in the first moment of 
astonishment was all the best disposed accorded him ; on th« 
contrary, many ^viAom he had Idtherto respect^ the nu>st, 
were loudest in their censure. He felt himself alone^ u^ the 
Chmrch, alone against Rome, alone at the fo(H of that ancient 
and formidable building whose foundations penetrated to the 
c^tre of the earth, whose walls soared to the clouds, and 
against which he had aimed so daring a blow.* He waff 
trouMed and dispirited. Doubts, which he fancied he had 
overcome, returned to his mind with fresh force. He 
tremMed at the thought that he had the ^rhole authority 
of the Church against him : to withdraw from that audiority, 
to be deaf to that voice which peq)le had obeyed for cen- 
torieSy to set himself in opposition to that Church which he 
had been accustomed from his infancy to venerate as the 

mother of the faithful, he, an insignificant monk 

was an efibrt too great for human power If No step cost 
faim dearer than diis. And it was thk, accordingly, which 
decided the Reformation. 

No one can paint better than himself the combat in his 
own soul: — ^ I began this business," said he, ''with great 
fear and trembling. Who was I then, I, a poor, wretched, 

* Solos primo emn. L. 0pp. Lat in Pr»f. 

•f Consiliiiin iiniimi<g andaoke pleiiiun. Pallarieiiii, !. 17 
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oontemptible friar, more like a- corpse than a man;* Yfho 
was I to o{^se the majesty of the pope, before whom not 
only the kings of the earth and the whdte world treml^ed, 
but even, if I may so speak, heaven and bell wa:e constrained 

to obey the signalof his eyes? No one can know what 

my heart suffered doriiig these first two years, and into 
what despondency, I may say into what despair, I was 
mak. l^ose hanghty spuits ^o thaye since attacked 
the pope with such great hardihood can form no idea of it, 
althou^ with all Uidr skill they would haye been unable 
to do him the least harm, if Jesus Christ had not already 
inflicted throng me, his weak and unworthy instrumenty 

a wound that shall nevar be healed But while they 

were content to look on and leave md alone in the danger, 
I was not so cheerful, sp tranquil, nor so ccmfident; for at 
that time I was ignorant of many things which now, thank 
Qodj I know. Th^e were, \t is true, many jhous Cluistkms 
whQ were i)leased with my propositions^ And valued thmn 
highly; .but I could not acknowledge ihmk and consider 
tbem as the instrummts of the Holy Ghost; I looked <mly 
to the pope, to the cardinals, Inshops, theotogians, lawyeis, 
monks, and priests...... .It was from them I expected to 

witness the iufluence of the Spirit However, after gaining 
die Victory over all their arguments by Scripture, I at last 
surmounted through Christ's grace, but with great anguish, 
toilj and pain, the only argument that still checked me^ 
namely that I should '' listen to the Church ;''f for, from 
the bottom of my heart, I reverenced the pope^i Church as 
the true Church; and I did so with far more sincerity and 
veneration than all those scandalous and in&mous cop- 
fupters who, to oppose me, now extol it so mi^^itily. If 
I had despised the pope, as those men really de^>ise hun 
in their hearts who praise him so much with their lipc^ I 
should have trembled lest the earth should have instant^ 

* liiMnlmitfl inno fMereolos, csdayeri sixnilior cpMin. hominL L. 
Op^ Ut. 1 4S. 

f £t cm oBmU ugomeiiU lapenMiem per leriptiisaSylioo mm em 
samma difficultate et angustia, tandem Christo fayente, Tix fapenyi* 
EodeflSam scilicet esse audieadam. Ibid. 
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opened and swallowed me up alive like Eorah and his 
oompany." 
How honourable are these combats to Luther 1 What sin- 

cerityj what uprightness of mind they display I and hy these 
patnlul aasaolta which he had to sustain from within and 
fiom withoutjhc is rendered more worthy of onr esteem than 
ha would haYe been by an intrepidity unaccompanjed by 
liny such straggles. Tins trayail of his soul clearly demon- 
strates the tmth and Divinity of his work. We see that 
the cause and the prmciple were beth in heaTcn- Who will 
dare assertj after all the features we have pointed out, that 
the Eeformation was a political affair ? No ; it was not the 
effect of man's policy, but of God's power* If Luther had 
been urged forward solely by human paaaiona, he would 
hare sunk under his fears | his errors^ his scruplcsj would 
have smothered the fire kindled in his soul ; and he would 
have shed upon the Church a mere passing ray, as many 
lealous and pious men have done whose names have been 
handed down lo us. But now God's time was come ; tlie 
work could not be stopped : the emancipation of the Church 
must be aceomplished, Luther was appointed at least 
to prepare the way for that complete enfrane]iisemcnt and 
tJiose extensiire developments which are promised to the 
reign of Jesus Christ He experienced^ accordrngly^ the 
truth of that glorious promise : Emn the ifoutfts shdl faint 
and he wm%'y^ and the young fMn shall utter lif fall ; hut the^ 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew ilmr strength ; they shall 
m^unt up with wmg$ as eagles. That Divine power which 
filled the heart of the wfttemberg doctor, and which had 
Impelled him to the combat, BOon restored to Mm oE lus 
early resoIntioEL 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TetEd'i Attack— Lttther'fl Reply— Good Woiks— tiither and SpatatiD— 
Study of Scripture— Schenrl and Lnther— Donbta on the Tliese^^ 
Luther pleads for the People— A New Coat. 

The reproaches, the timidity^ and the silence of his Mends 
had discouraged Luther ; the attacks of his enemies i»rodiiced 
a contrary eflfect : this is a case of frequent occurrence. The 
adyersaries of the truth, who hope by their violence to do 
their own work, are doing that of God himself.* Tetzel took 
up the gauntlet, but with a feeble hand. Luther's sermon, 
which had been for the peoj^e what the theses had been for 
the learned, was the object of his first reply. He refuted 
this discourse point by point, after his own fashion ; he then 
announced that he was preparing to nsbet his adyersary 
more fully in certain theses which he would maintain at thd 
university of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. " Then," sjdd he, re- 
plpng to the conclusion of Luther's Sermon, '^ each man 
will be able to judge who is the heresiarch, heretic, schis- 
matic ; who is mistaken, rash, and slanderous. Then it will 
be clear to the eyes of aU who it is that has a dull brain, that 
has never felt the Bible, never read the christian doctrines, 
never understood his own doctors In support of the pro- 
positions I advance, I am ready to suffer all things — ^prisons, 
scourging, drowning, and the stake." 

One thing strikes us, as we read Tetzel's reply — the differ- 
ence betwreen the German employed by him and Luther. 
One might say they were several ages apart. A foreigner, 
in particular, sometimes finds it difficult to understand 
Tetzel, while Luther's language is almost entirely that of 

* Hi fdrores Tezelii et ejus sateUitom imponnnt neeessitatrai Ln- 
thero, de rebus iisdem copiosiua diiserendi et'tuende Teritatis. Me> 
lancth. Vita Luth. 
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our own days* A comparison of their writiaga is suffident 
to bIiow that Lnther is the creator of the German laiignagep 
This isy no doubt^ one of his leii4t merits, but still it is one. 

Luther replied without naming Tetzel ; Tetzel had not 
named him. But there was no one iu Germany who could 
not write at the head of their publleations the names they 
thought proper to eonceal Telzet^ in order to set a higher 
Take upon his indulgences, endeavoured to confound the 
repentance required by Ood with the penance imposed by 
the Church, Luther sought to clear up this point. 

** To save wordsj" said he, in his picturesque language, 

** I throw to the winds (which, besides, hare more leisure 

than I) his other remarks, which are mere artificial flowera 

and dry leaves, and will coBtent myself with e^^unimng the 

. foundations of his edifice of burs, 

" The penance imposed by the holy father cannot be that 
required by Christ; for what the holy father imposes he 
can dispense with ; and If these two penances were one and 
the same thing, it would follow that the pope takes away 
what Christ imposes, and destroys the commandment of 

God Weill if he likes it, let him abuse me (continues 

LutheFj after quoting other erroneous interpretations by 
Tetzel), let him call me heretic, schismatic, slanderer, and 
whatever ha pleases : I shall not be his enemy for that, 
and I shall pray for him as for a friend.,,... But I cannot 
suffer him to treat the Holy Scriptures, our consolatioE 
(Rom. 3v, 4), as a sow treats a sack of oats." * 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther eometimea 
making use of coarse expressions, and such as are too familiar 
for our age ; it was the fashion of the times ; and there will 
generally he found under these words, which would now shoc^ 
the conventional usages of languagie, a strength and propriety 
which redcen) their vulgarity. He thus continues :— 

" He who purchases indulgences^ repeat our adversaries, 
does better than he who gives alms to a poor man who is not 
reduced to the last extremity*— Now, should we hear the 
news that the Turks are profaning our churches and our 

* Da£B er die SckriflLj ima&m TroKt, nicbt andera behandelt wie dio 
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crosses, we could hear it without shuddering ; for wo have 
iu the midst of us the worst of Turks, who profane and anni- 
hilate the only real sanctuary, the Word of God, that sancti- 
fieth all things. — Let him who desires to follow this precept, 
beware of feeding the hungry, or of clothing the naked, before 
they die, and consequently have no more need of assistance.** 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for good works 
with what he says on justification by faith. The man that has 
any experience and any knowledge of Christianity, does not 
require this new proof of a truth, the evidence of which he has 
himself felt : namely, the more we are attached to justification 
by faith, the more we see the necessity of works, and the 
more we become attached to their practice ; whilst any laxity 
with regard to the doctrine of faith necessarily brings with 
it laxity of morals. Luther, and Saint Paul before him 
and Howard after him, are proofs of the first assertion; 
BYcry man without faith, and there are many such in the 
world, is a piroof of the second. 

When Luther comes to TetzeFs invectives, he answers 
them in this manner. " When I hear these invectives, I 
fancy it is an ass braying at me. I am delighted with them, 
and I should be very sorry were such people to call me a 
good Christian.** We must represent Luther as he was, 
with all his weaknesses. A turn for jesting, and even for 
coarse jesting, was one of them. The Reformer was a great 
man, a man of God, no doubt ; but he was still a man and 
not an angel, and he was not even a perfect man. Who has 
*thc right to require perfection in him? 

" Finally," added he, challenging his adversary to battle, 
" although it is not usual to bum heretics for such matters, 
here am I at Wittemberg, I, Doctor Martin Luther I Is there 
any inquisitor who is determined to chew iron and to blow up 
rocks ? I beg to inform him that he has a safe-conduct to 
come hither, open gates, bed and board secured to him, and 
all by the gracious cares of our worthy prince, Duke Frede- 
rick, elector of Saxony, who will never protect heresy.** * 

We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. He 
relied upon the Word of God; and it is a rock that never fails 

• Luth. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 132. 
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US In the storm. But God in Ills faithfulness afforded him 

other assistance The burst of joy by wkicli the multitude 
welcomed Luther's theses, had been soon followed by a 
gloomy silence p The learned had tun idly retreated heiore the 
calumnies and abuse of Tetzel and the Dominicans. The 
hishopSj who had previously exclaimed a|]jiunst the abuse 
of iiidulgetieeSj seeing them attaeked at last^ had not failed, 
by a contradiction that is by no means rare, to discover that 
the attack was unseasonable. The greater portion of the 
reformer's Iriends were alanned. Many had fled away. But 
when the first terror was over, a eontrary movement took 
place in their minds. The monk of Witlembcrg, who for 
some time had been ahnost alone in the midst of the 
Churchy soon gathered around him again a numerous body 
of friends and admirers. 

There was one who, ahhongh timid, yet remained faith- 
fhl during this crisis, and whose friendship was his eon- 
iolation and support. This w^as Sfvalatin, Tbeir corres- 
pondence w^as not interrupted. ■ ■ I thank you," said Lntherj 
speaking of a particular mark of friendship that he Iiad re- 
ceived, *' but what am I not indebted lo you ?*'* It was on 
the 11th November 1517, eleven days after the publication 
of the theses, and consequently at the very time when the 
fermentation of men^s minds was greatest^ that Luther de- 
li|ifhted thus to pour out his gratitude into his friend^s heart. 
It is iuteresting to witness in this very letter to Spaiatin^ this 
Btrong man, who had just performed the bravest action, de- 
elartag whence all his strength was derived* " We can do 
nothing of ourselves : we can do everything by God's grace, 
AH Ignorane* is invincible for us : no ignorance is invincible 
for Hie grace of God* The more we endeavour, of ourselves, 
to attain wisdom, the neah^r we approach to folly .f It is 
untrue that this invincible ignorance excuses the smner; 
otherwise there would be no sin in the world." 

Luther had not sent his propositions either to the prinofl 
or to any of his court* It would appear that tlie chaplain 

* Hbt gr&ttas fi|^ : imo qtiid tibi moti deheo ! L. Epp, i. 74. 
f Qumto in 11^9 eonainur «x nabia ad b&plenti&m, t&nto ampUos: &^ 
propiuquamuB iiLeipi«nti<p. Ibid. 
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expressed some astonishment to his friend in consequence. 
^ I was nnwillingy'' replied Luther, '^ that my theses should 
reach our most illustrious prince, or any of his court, before 
they had been received by those who think themselres espe- 
ciaUy designated in them, for fear they should believe I had 
pubUshed them by the prince's order, or to conciliate his 
favour, and from opposition to the Bishop of Mentz. I un- 
derstand there are many persons who dream such things. 
But now I can safely swear, that my theses were published 
without the knowledge of Duke Frederick.*** 

If Spalatin consoled his friend and supported him by his 
influence, Luther, on his part, endeavoured to answer the 
questions put to him by the unassuming chaplain. Among 
others, the latter asked one that has been often proposed in our 
days : " What is the best method of studying Scripture T 

" As yet, most excellent Spalatin,** Luther replied, " you 
have only asked me things that were in my power. But to 
direct you in the study of the Holy Scriptures is beyond my 
ability. If, however, you absolutely wish to know my 
method, I will not conceal it from you. 

" It is very certain, that we cannot attain to the under- 
standing of Scripture either by study or by the intellect 
Your first duty is to begm by prayer.f Entreat the Lord 
to grant you, .of his great mercy, the true understimding of 
his Word. There is no other interpreter of the Word of 
God than the Author of this Word, as he himself has said : 
They shall he aU taught of God. Hope for nothing from 
your own labours, from your own understanding: trust 
soldy in God, and in the influence of his Spirit Believe 
this on the word of a man who has had experience.** J We 
here see how Luther arrived at the possession of the truth 
which he preached. It was not, ds some pretend, by trusting 
to a presumptuous reason ; it was not, as others maintain, by 

* Sed fialTom est nano etiam jurare, quod sine scitu Dacis Frederid 
esierint. L. Epp. i. 76. 

f Primiim id oertissimoin est, sacras litems non posse yel studio, Tel 
inc^nio peoetrari. Ideo primum ofBcium est, ut ab oratione incipias. 

t Igitnr de tno studio desperes opoiiet omnino, simul et ingenio. Deo 
ttatem soli confidas et inflazai Spiritos. Ezperto erode ista. L. Epp. 
I 88. dated 18tli January. 
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fnring way to malignant passions. l%e purest, Hie sublimest, 
the hoMest source — God himself, eonsuited in humility, ec^- 
fidence, and prayer, — ^was that at which he drank. But in 
our days he has found few imitators, and hence it is there 
are not many who understand him. To every smous mind 
these words of Luther's are of themselyes a justification of 
the Reformation. 

Luther found further oonsolation in the Mendship of 
respectable layn^n. Christopher Scheurl, the excellent 8ecre«> 
tary of the imp^ial city of Nuremberg, gave him themost 
affecting marks of his regard.* We know how dear are 
the ex{Nressiens of sympathy to a man's heart when he sees 
himself attacked on every side. The secretary of Nurem- 
b^g did still m<^^: he desired to increase the number of 
Luther's friends, and with this intent requested him to 
dedicate one of his works to Jerome Ebner, a celebrated 
Nuremberg lawyer. " You entertain a high opinion of my 
studies," modestly answered the seformer ; *^ but I have a 
very mean one of them. Nevertheless, I have desired to con- 
form with your wishes. Ihave sought..... .but among all my 

stores, that I have never found so paltry before, nothing 
presented itself that did not appear utt^ly unworthy of 
being dedicated to so great a man by so mean a person as 
myself." Affecting humility I It is Luther who speaks, and 
it is to Doctor Ebner, whose name is unknown to us, that 
he compares himself. Posterity has not ratified this deci- 
sion. 

Luther, who had done nothing to circulate his theses, had 
not sent them to Scheurl any more than to the Elector and his 
court The secretary of Nuremberg expressed his astonish- 
ment at this. " My design," answered Luther, " was notto give 
my theses such publicity. I only desired to confer on their 
ccoitents with some of those who remain with us or neai 
us.f K they had been condemned, I would have destroyed 

* Literse Ibse anlmmn tuum erga meam paxritatem eandidum et longe 
iiltra merita benevolentissimum probavemnt. L. Epp. i. 79. ** YSur 
letters/* wrote Luther oa 11th Dec. 1517, *^ haye shown the Mndoar of 
Y<mr niind, and your unmerited beneyolence towards my low estate.'' 

f Non fuit Consilium neque Totum eas eyul/|^, sed cum pauds apad 
et eironm nos hahitai^ibas primum super ipsis oonforri. L. Enp. i. 95. 
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tbeoL If tkey had been qyproTed of^ I purposed pnbUshiog 
them. But they ha^e now been printed over and ovet 
again^ and circulated so far beyond all my hopes, that I 
repent of my oflGspring ;* not because I fear the truth should 
be made known to the people, 'twas this alone I sought ; but 
that is not^the way to instruct them. They contain questions 
that are still doubtful to me, and if I had thought my 
theses would hare created such a sensation, there are some 
things I should have omitted, and others I should haye 
asserted with greater confidence." In after-years Luther 
thought differently. Far from fearing he had said too much, 
he declared that he ought to have said much more. But 
the apprehensions he manifested to Scheurl do honour to 
his sincerity. They show that he had no premeditated 
I^an, no party spirit, no self-conceit, and that he sought for 
truth alone. When he had discovered it fuUy, he changed 
his tone. ^ You will find in my earlier writings," said he 
«iany years after, " that. I very humbly conceded many 
things to the pope, and even important things, that now I 
regard and detest as abominable and blasphemous." f 

"Scheurl was not the only respectable layman who, at this 
time, gave testimony of his friendship for Luther. The 
celebrated painter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, pw- 
haps one of fais pictures, and the doctor warmly expressed 
his gratitude for the kindness, f 

Thus Luther practically experienced the truth of these 
words of Divine wisdom : A friend loveth at all times ; 
and a brother is horn for adversity. But he remembered them 
also for others, and pleaded Ihe cause of the whole nation. 
The elector had just imposed one tax, and there was a talk 
of another, probably by the advice of his counsellor Pfefi^ger, 
against whom Luther often vented his biting sarcasms. 
The doctor boldly placed himself in the breach : '^ Let not 
yoiur highness despise the prayer of a poor beggar," said 
he. '^ I beseech you, in Good's name, not to impose a new 

* Ut me poniteat hi:^ fcetune. L. Epp. L 95. 
t Qua istis temporibuB pro samma blasphemia et abomina t iope habeo 
etczeeror. L. 0pp. laX, (W.) in Pnsf. 
X Aooepi simul et donam iosignis Tin Alberd Dnrar. L. Epp. i. 96; 
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tax. My heart was bruised as well as the hearts of many of 
those who are most devoted^o you, when they saw how far 
the last had injured your good fame, and the popularity 
your highness enjoyed. It is true that the Lord has given 
you an exalted understanding, so that you see into these 
matters farther than I or your subjects can. But perhaps 
it is God's will that a mean understanding should instruct a 
greater, in order that no one should trust to himself, but 
solely in the Lord our God, whom I pray to preserve your 
health of body for our good, and your soul for eternal 
blessedness. Amen.'' Thus it is that the Gospel, which calls 
upon us to honour kings, makes us also plead the cause of 
the peo^e. To a nation it proclaims its duties; and reminds 
the prinee of his subjects' rights. The voice of a Christian 
like Luther, resounding in the cabinet of a sovereign^ might 
oflken supply the place of a whole assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, in Mvhich Luther addresses a severe 
lesson to the elector, he does not fear to make a request, 
or rather to remind him of a promise to give him a new 
coat This freedom of Luther, at a time when he might 
fear he had displeased Frederick, does equal honour to the 
prince and to the reformer. ^^ But if it is Pfeffinger who has 
charge of it," added he, " let him give it me in reality, not 
in protestations of friendship. He knows how to spin 
fine speeches, but they never produce good cloth." Luther 
imagined that by the flEuthful counsel he had given his 
prince, he had well earned his court-dress.* But, "however that 
may be, he had not received it two years atter, and he asked 
for it again.f lliis seems to mdicate that Frederick was 
not so much influenced by Luther as has been supposed. 

^MdnHofkleldTerdieneii. £pp. L. L 77, 78. tlbid.283. 
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CHAFTER Vm. 

fxfinkfort Discussion —Tetiel's Theses— KenaMf—Kn^iitroiw'f Op- 
position— Lather's Theses burnt— The Monks— Lather's Peao^-* 
Tetad's Theses bomt— Grief of Lather. 

Mbm'S minds bad thus recovered a little from their first 
alarm, Luther himself felt inclmed to declare that his 
theses had not the scope attributed to them. New events 
might turn aside the general attention, and this blow 
aimed at the Romish doctrine be lost in air like so many 
others. But the partisans of Rome prevented the affidr 
from ending thus. They fanned the flame instead of quench* 
ing it. 

Tetzel and the Dominicans replied with insolence to the 
Istttaick that had been made on them. Burmng with the 
desire of crushing the impudent monk who had dared to 
trouble their commerce, and of conciliating the favour of 
the Roman pontiff, they uttered a cry of rage ; they main- 
tained that to attack the indulgence ordained by the pope^ 
was to attack the pope himself, and they summoned to their 
aid all the monks and divines of their school* Tetzd 
indeed felt that an adversary like Luther was too much fe^ 
him al|0n^. Greatly disconcerted at the doctor'9 attack, and 
exaspera^ to the highest degree, he quitted the vidnity of 
Wittemberg, and repaired to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where 
lie arrived in the month of November 1517. The univer- 
sity of this city, like that of Wittemberg, was of recent date ; 
but it had been founded by the opposite party. Conrad 
Wimpina, an eloquent man, the ancient rival of PoUich of 
Mdlerstadt, and one of the most distinguished theologians 
of the age, was a professor there. Wimpina cast an envious 

* Saom senatom conyooat ; monaohos aliqaot et theologos sua so- 
phistica utcunqae tinetos, MeU Vita* Lath. ^ , 
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j 
g:iance mi tlie doctor and inuversity of Wittemberg. Their - 
reputation galled bim, Tetcel requested him to answer / 
Luther's thescSy and 'Winapina wrote two Hstg of antitheses, / 
the object of the first being to defend the doctrine of indul- s 
geucesj and the secondj the authority of the pope. | 

On the 20th January 1518 took place that disputatioa 
prepared so long beforehand, announced with so much pomp, 
and on which Tetzel founded such great hopes. On every 
side he had beaten up for recruits. Monks had been Bent 
from all the cloisters in the neighbourhood, and they met to 
the number of about three hundred- Tetzel read his theses. 
They even contained this declaration, " that whoever saya 
that the soul does not escape out of purgatory bo soon aa 
the money tinkles in the chest, is in error."* 

But aboTe all, he put forward propositions according to 
which the pope seemed actually seated as God in the t^mph 
of Oodj according to the apostle's expression. It was con- 
venient for this ehamelesa traffieker to take shelter, with all 
his disorders and scandals, under the mantle of Uie pope. 

He declared himself ready to maintain the foOowing pro- 
positions before the numeroiia assembly by which he wai 
surrounded :— 

3. " We should teach Christians that the pope, by the 
greatness of his power, is above the whole universal Church, 
and superior to the councils, and that we should implicitly 
obey his decrees. 

4. ** We should teach Christians that the pope alone has 
the riglit of deciding in all matters of christian faith 5 that 
he alone and no one bcftides him has power to interpret tha 
meanings of Scripture according to his own vfews, and to 
approve or condenm all the words or writings of other men. 

5, *^ We should teach Christians that the judgment of 
the pope cannot err, In matters concerning the christian . 
faith, or which are necessary to the salvation of the human 
race. 

6, " We should teach Christians that, in matters of faith, 

* Q^uisquls etgQ dieitt ^^^ tAilnn posse ji^ousam rolare, qujua in ia&dQ 
oista denftrius poasit tiniilrf, errat* PoBHioraea Fratria Job. Teaelili 
|K>s. 6C» L. 0pp. i,9i* . ^ ^ 
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we should rely and repose more on the pope's sentimentfi^ 
as made known by his decisions, than on the opinions of aD 
the learned, which are derived merely from Scripture. 
^ 8. ** We should teach Christians that those who injure tlie 
honour or dignity of the pope, are guilty of high-treason, 
and deserve to be accursed. 

17. "We should teach Christians that thereare many things 
which the Church regards as indisputable articles of univer- 
sal truth, although they are not to be found in the canon of 
the Bible or in the writings of the ancient doctors. 

44. " We should teach Christians to regard as obstinate 
heretics all who declare by their words, acts, or writingSi 
that they will not retract their heretical propositions, even 
should excommunication after excommunication isJl upon 
them like hail or rain. 

48. *^ We should teach Christians that those who protect 
the errors of heretics, and who, by their authority prevent 
them from being brought before the judge who has a ri^t to 
hear them, are excommunicated ; that if in the space of a 
year they do not change their conduct, they will be declared 
infamous, and cruelly punished with divers chastismnents, ac- 
cording to the law, and for a warning to oth^ men. * 

50. " We should teach Christians that those whp scribble 
so many books and waste so much paper, who dispute and 
preach publicly and wickedly about oral confession, the 
satisfaction of works, the rich and great indulgences of the 
Bishop of Home, and his power; that the persons who take 
part with those who preach or write such things, who are 
pleased with their writings, and circulate them among the 
people and oyer the world ; that those who speak in private 
of these things, in a contemptuous and shameless manner — 
should expect to incur the' penalties before mentioned, and 
to precipitate themselves, and others with them, into eternal 
condemnation at the judgment day, and into merited disgrace 
even in this world. For 'if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, it shall be stoned.' '' 

* Fro infamibus sunt tenendi, qui etiun per juia capitula tembiliter 
moliis plectenUir poBiiiB iu omnium homuiam tenrorem. Fositionea tntiia 
Job, TewUi, poa. 56. L. 0pp. i. 98. 
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We see that Tctzei did not attack Luther only. He 
probably Imd the Elector of Saxony in \iew in his 48th 
thtsb, Thtise propositionSj besides, savoiir strongly of th© 
Dominican, To threutea everj contradictor with crtiel pun- 
ishments, wtis the argument of an inquisitor, to which there 
were no meiina of replying- The three hundred monks whom 
Tetzel had collected stared and listened with admiration to 
what he had said. The tlieologians of the university were 
too fearful of being ranked with the abettora of heresy, 
ar else were too strongly attached to WImpina's principleSj 
openly to attack the astonishing theses that had just been 
read. 

All this affaiTj about which there had been so much 
noise, seemed then destined to be a mere sham fight ; but 
among the crowd of students present at the disputation was 
a youth about twenty years of age, named Johu Knipstrow, 
He had read Luthcr^s theses, and had found them confor- 
mable to the doctrines of Scripture- Indignant at beholding 
the truth publicly tiodden under foot, witliout any one 
appearing in its defence, this young man raised his Yoice, to 
the great astonishment of all the assembly, and attacked the 
presumptuous Tetzeh The poor Dominican, who had not 
reckoned on any opposition, was quite confused. After a 
few exertions, he deserted the field of battle, and gave way 
to Winipina* The latter resisted more vigorously ^ but 
Knipstrow pressed him so closely, that, to finish a struggle 
BO unbecoming in his eyes, the president (Wimpina himself) 
declared the disputation over, and immediately proceeded to 
confer the degree of doctor upon Tetzel in recompense of 
this glorious combat In order to get rid of the young 
orator, Wimpina had him sent to the conveut of Pyritz in 
Pomerania, with an order that he should be strictly watched. 
But this dawning light was removed from the banks of the 
Oder, only to difi'use not long after a greater brilliancy 
tlu-oughout Pomerania.* When God thinks fit, he employa 
even learners to confound the teachers. 

Tetzel, wishing to retrieve the check he had experienced, 

* Spiiikor, G^icli. Dr. M, Lutliers. Beekmatii Noiltia Univ. viii. oto. 
Fraiikfort* 
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had recourse to the uUima rotto of Rome and of the mqni- 
sitors, — ^to fire. He caused a pulpit and a scaffold .to be 
erected in one of the public walks in the environs of Frank- 
fort Thither he repaired in solemn procession, vrith his 
visignia of inquisitor of the faith. He gave vent to all his 
violence from the pulpit He hurled thunderbolts, and ex- 
claimed with his stentorian voice, that the heretic Luther 
deserved to suffer death at the stake. Next, placing the doc- 
tor's propositions and sermon on the scaffold, he burnt them.* 
He knew better how to do this than to maintain theses. 
At this time he met with no gainsayers : his victory was 
complete. The impudent Dominican re-entered Frankfort in 
triumph. When powerful parties are vanquished, they have 
recourse to certain demonstrations, which we may well accord 
to them as some conpolation for their disgrace. ' 

These second theses of TetzeFs form an important epoch 
hi^the Reformation. They changed the ground of dispute: 
they transported it from the indulgence-markets to the halls 
of the Vatican, and diverted it from Tetzel to the pope. 
In the place of that despicable broker whom Luther had so 
firmly grasped, they substituted the sacred person of the head 
of the Church. Luther was filled with astonishment It is 
probable that he would erelong have taken this step him- 
self; but his enemies spared him the trouble. It was hence- 
forward no question of a discredited traffic, but of Rome 
itself; and the blow by which a daring hand had tried to 
demolish TetzeFs shop, shook the very foundations of the 
pontifical throne. 

Tetzel's theses served as a rallying cry to the troops of 
Rome. An uproar against Luther broke out among the 
monks, infuriate at the appearance of a more formidable ad- 
versary than either R^uchlin or Erasmus. Lutherts name re- 
sounded everywhere from the pulpits of the Dominicans, who 
addressed themselves to the passions of the people. Tttiey 
called the bold doctor a madman, a seducer, and a demoniac 
His doctrine was cried down as the most horrible heresy, 

* Fulmina in Lutheram torquet : ^odferatur ubiqne hnno bereti^m 
igni perdendnm esse : propositiones etiam Lutheri et concionem de indul* 
Rentiis publice coni'icit in flammas Melancth. Vita Luth. 
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" Only wait a fortnight, or a month at most," said they, " and 
Ihls aotorious heretic will be bomt.'' If it had depended 
solely on the Dominicans, the fate of Jerome and of Huss 
woidd soon have been that of the Saxon doctor also ; but 
Grod was watching over him. His life was destined to ac- 
complish what the ashes of the Bohemian reformer had 
begun ; for each does the work of God, one by his death, 
the other by his life. Many began already to exclaim that 
the whole nniversity of Wittemberg was deeply tainted with 
heresy, and pronounced it infamous.* " Let us drive out that 
villain and all his partisans," continued they. In many 
places' Uiese cries succeeded in exciting the passions of the 
multitude, llie public attention was directed against those 
who shared Luther's opinions; and wherever the monks 
were the strongest, the friends of the Gospel experienced the 
effects of their hatred. It was thus, with regard to the Re- 
formation, Uiat our Saviour's prophecy began to be accom- 
I^hed : Men tcill revile you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of eoil against you falsely, for my sake. In every 
age this is the recompense bestowed by the world on the 
decided friends of the GospeL 

When Luther was informed of TetzeFs theses, and of 
the general attack of which they were the signal, his 
courage immediately took fire. He felt the necessity of 
opposing such adversaries face to face ; and his intrepid 
soul had no difficulty in coming to such a decision. But 
at the same time their weakness revealed to him his own 
strength; and inspired him vrith the consciousness of what he 
really was. 

He did not, however, give way to those senSraents of 
pride so natural to man's heart " I have more diffieufty 
to refrain from despising my adversaries," wrote he about 
this time to Spalatin, " and from sinnhig in this way agamst 
Jesus Christ, than I should have in conquering them. They 
are so ignorant of human and divine things, that it is dis- 
graeeful to have to fight against them. And yet it is 

* £o furunt usque, ut Uniyersitatem Wittembergenaem propter me 
Infiunem conantur facere et hAreticam. L. £pp. i. 92. 
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this very Igiu^ance which gives them their inconceiyabfe 
airogance and their braxen CAoe."* But the strong^t en^ 
couragement to his heart, in the midst of tliis general 
ho9tilit7, was the intimate conyiction that his caose was 
that of truth. '^ Do not be surprised, - wrote he to Spalatin 
at the beginning of 1519| '' that I am so grossly insulted. 
I listen to their abuse with joy. If they did not cuise 
me, we could not be so firmly assured that ^e cause I haye 
undertaken is that of God himselflf Christ has been set 
up for a sign to be spoken against.'^ — " I. know,'' said he on 
another occasion, ^'that from the yery beginning of the 
world, the Word of God has been of such a nature, that 
whoeyer desired to publish it to the world has been com- 
pelled, like the Apostles, to abandon all things, and to ex- 
pect death. If it were not so, it would not be the Word of 
Jesus Christ." J This peace in the midst of agitation is a, 
thing unknown to the heroes of the world. We see ftien 
who are at the head of a goyemment, or of a political 
party, sink under their toils and yexations. The Chiistian 
generally acquires new yigour in his struggle. It is be^ 
cause he possesses a mysterious source of r^K>se and 
of courage unknown to him whose eyes are closed agamst 
the GospeL 

One thing, howeyer, sometimes agitated Luther: the 
thought of the dissensions his courageous opposition might 
produce. He knew that a single word might set the wotW on 
fire. At times his imagination beheld prince arrayed against 
prince, and perhaps people against people. His patriotic 
heart was saddened; his christian charity alarmed. He 
would haye desired peace ; and yet he must speak, for such 
waaj^e Lord's will. " I tremble," said he, " I shudder at 

• Epp. Luth. L S2. 

t Nisi maledioeror, noa oiederem ex Deo esse qna traoki. L. 
Epp. i. 85. 

$ ** The Word of God "was purchased by death," continues he in his 
energetic language, ** proclaimed by death, preserred by death, and by 
de8.tb most it be preserred and ^imblished." Morte emptam est (Terbom 
Dei), mortibus yulgatum, mortibiis serratum, mortibiiis qno^ne serviiH 
dam «at referendnm est. 
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the idea that I may be an occasion of discord between such 
mighty princes." • 

He still kept silence with regard to TetzeFs propositions 
concerning the pope. Had he been carried away by passion, 
he would, no doubt, have instantly fallen upon that asto^ 
nishing doctrine, under the shelter of which his adversary 
sought to protect himself. But he did not; and in his 
delay, his reserre and silence, there is something grave and 
solemn, which sufficiently reveals the spirit that animated 
him. He waited, but not from weakness : for the blow was 
all the stronger. 

Tetzel, after his avio-da^fi at Frankfort, had hastened to 
send his theses into Saxony. They will serve as an anti- 
dote (thought he) against Luther's. A man from Halle, 
commissioned by the inquisitor to circulate his theses, arrived 
at Wittemberg. The students of the university, still indig- 
nant that Tetzel should have burnt their master's propositions, 
had scarcely heard of his arrival, before they sought him 
out, surrounded him, mobbed and frightened him. " How 
can you dare bring such things here ?" said they. Some of 
them bought part of the copies he had with him, others 
seized the remainder. They thus became masters of his whole 
stock, amounting to eight hundred copies ; and then, un- 
known to the elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the professors,+ they posted the following words on the 
university boards : " Whoever desires to be present at the 
burning and funeral of TetzeFs theses, must come to the 
market-place at two o'dock." 

Crowds assembled at the appointed hour, and the Domini- 
can's propositions were consigned to the flames in the midst of 
noisy acclamations. One copy escaped the conflagration, 
which Luther sent afterwards to his Mend Lange of Erfi||th. 
These generous but imprudent youths followed the precept 
of the ancients — Eye for eye, and tooth for toothy and not 
that of Jesus Christ But when doctors and professors set 
the example at Frankfort, can we be astonished that it was 

* Inter tantos principes dissidii origo esse, yalde horreo et timeo. L, 
Epp. i. 93. 
t Hsso inioio principe, seuatu, reotore, deniqae omnibus nobis. Ibid. 991 
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fbUowed hj youi^ students at Wittembeig ? Tlie news of 
this academical execution soon spread through aJl Gleimanyi 
and made a great noise.* Luther was deeply pained at it 

" I am surprised/* wrote he to his old master, Jodocus, at 
Erfurth, " you should have believed I allowed TetzeFs theses 
tobebumtl Do you think I have sotakenleaveof my senses? 
Butwhatcouldldo? When I am concerned, everybody believes 
whatever is told of me.f Can I stop the mouths of the whole 
world? Weill let them say, hear, and believe whatever they 
like concerning me. I shall work so long as (rod gives me 
strength, and with His help I shall fear nothing." — '^ What 
will come of it," said he to Lange, " I know not, except, 
that the peril in which I am involved becomes greater on 
this very account." f This act shows how the hearts of 
the young already glowed for the cause which Luther de- 
fended. This was a sign of great importance ; for a move- 
ment which has taken place among the youth is soon of 
necessity propagated throughout the whole nation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, although little 
esteemed, produced a certain effect They aggravated the 
dispute ; they widened the rent in the mantle of the Church; 
they brought questions of the highest interest into the con- 
troversy. The chiefs of the Church began, accordingly, to 
take a nearer view of the matter, and to declare strongly 
against the Reformer. " Truly, I do not know on whom 
Luther relies," said the Bishop of Brandenburg, " since he 
thus ventures to attack the power of the bishops." Perceiv- 
ing that this new conjuncture called for new measures, the 
bishop came himself to Wittemberg. But he found Luther 
animated with that interior joy which springs from a good 
conscience, and determined to give battle. The bishop saw 
th^ the Augustine monk obeyed a power superior to his 
own, and returned in anger to Brandenburg. One day during 
the winter of 1518, as he was seated before the fire, he said, 
turning to those who surrounded him : " I will not lay my 
head down in peace, until I have thrown Martin into the 
fire, like this brand;" and he flung the billet into the 

• Fit ex ea re ingens undique fabula. L. Epp. i. 69. 

t Onmes omnibus omnia credunt do me. Ibid. 109. t Il>id. 98. 
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flames. The revolution of the sixteenth century was not 
destined to be accomplished by the heads of the Church, 
any more than that of the first century had been by the 
sanhedrim and by the synagogue. The chiefs of the clergy 
in the sixteenth century were opposed to Luther, to the 
Reformation, and to its ministers; as they had been to 
Jesus Christ, to the Gospel, to his Apostles, and, as too fre- 
quently happens in every age, to the truth. — " The bishops," 
said Luther, speaking of the visit the prelate of Branden- 
burg had paid him, " begin to perceive that they ought to 
have done what I am doing, and they are ashamed of it. 
They call me proud and arrogant — I will not deny that I 
am so ; but they are not the people to know either what Grod 
is, or what we are." • 



CHAPTER IX. 

> Prierio— System of Rome~DiaIogae--Systom of ^Refoim^ Answer to 
Prierio— The Word— The Pope aid the Churoh— Hoehstraten— The 
MonkB— Lather replies— Eck— The School— The Obelisks— Luther's 
Sentiments — The Asterisks— Rupture. 

A MORE formidable resistance than that made by Tetzel was 
already opposed to Luther. Rome had answered. A reply 
had gone forth from the walls of the sacred palace. It was 
not Leo X. who had condescended to speak of theology : 
" 'TIS a mere monkish squabble," he said one day ; " the best 
way is not to meddle with it" And at anodier time he ob- 
served, ^ It is a drunken Germ^ that has written thq|p 
theses ; when the fumes have passed off, he will talk very 
differently."-}- A Roman Dominican, Sylvester Mazzolini of 
I Prierio or Prierias, master of the sacred palace, filled tte 
I office of censor, and it was in this capacity that he first 
t became acquainted with the theses of the Saxon monk. 

* Quid rel Dens yel ipsi snmns. L. Epp. i. 224. 
' t £in ToUer trunkener Dentsoher. L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 1887. 
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A Komish censor and Luther's theses^ what a contrast! 
Freedom of speech, freedom of inquiry, freedom of belief 
come into collision in the city of Rome with that power 
which claims to hold in its hands the monopoly of intelli- 
gence, and to open and shut at pleasure the mouth of Chrisr 
tendom. The struggle of christian liberty which engenders 
children of God, with pontifical despotism which produces 
slaves of Rome, is typified, as it were, in the first days of 
the Reformation, in the encounter of Luther and Prierio. 

The Roman censor, prior-general of the Dominicans, em- 
powered to decide on what Christendom should profess or 
conceal, and on what it ought to know or be ignorant o^ 
hastened to reply. He published a writing, which he dedi- 
cated to Leo X. In it he spoke contemptuously of the 
German monk, and declared with Romish assurance, '' that 
he should like to know whether this Martin had an iron 
nose or a brazen head, which cannot be broken!*** And 
then, under the form of a dialogue, he attacked Luther's 
theses, employing by turns ridicule, insult, and menaces. 

This combat between the Augustine of Wittemberg and 
the Dominican of Rome was waged on the very question that 
is the principle of the Reformation, namely: " What is the 
sole infallible authority for Christians ? " Here is the system 
of the Church, as set forth by its most independent organs : — ^-J- 

The letter of the written Word is dead without the spirit 
of interpretation, which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
Now, this spirit is not given to every Christian, but to the 
Church — ^that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to 
say, that Hq who promised the Church to be with her 
always, even to the end of the world, could have abandoned 
her to ihe power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the 
doctrine ftnd .constitution of the Church are no longer such 
as we find them in the sacred oracles. Undoubtedly : but 
this change is only in appearance ; it extends only to the form 
and not to the substance. We may go further : this change 

* An ferreum nasum ant caput eeneum gerat iste Latherus, at effifingi 
aoQ possit. Syly. Prieratis Dialogos. 

t See John Gexson's PropofiitibneB de Sensu Litterali S. Soriptorn. 
0pp. torn. i. 
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is progresMon. The vivifying power of the Divine ^nrit 
has ^v^ a reality to what in Scripture was merely an idea; 
it ha» filled np the t)utline of the Word ; it has put a finish- 
ing touch to its rude sketches ; it has completed the work 
of which the Bible (mly gave the first rough draft. W* 
must therefore understand the sense of the floly Scriptures 
as settled by the Chiurch, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. From this point the catholic doctors diverge. Gene- 
ral councils, said some (and Gerson was one of them), are 
the representatives of the Church. The pope, said otliers, 
is the depositary of the spirit of interpretation, and no one 
has a right to understand the Scriptures otherwise than as 
decreed by the Eoman pontiff This was the opinion of 
Prierio. > 

Such was the doctrine opposed by the master of the sacred 
palace to the infant Eeformation. He put forward proposi- 
tions, on the power of the Churdi and of the pope, at which 
the most shameless flatterers of the Church of Home would 
have blushed. Here is one of the principles he advanced at the 
head of his writing : " Whoever relies not on the teaching of 
the Roman Church, and of the Roman pontiff, as the infal- 
lible rule of faith, from which the Holy Scriptures themseWes 
derive their strength and their authority, is a heretic" * 

Then, in a dialogue in which Luther and Sylvester are the 
npcakers, the latter seeks to refute the doctor's propositions. 
The opinions of the Saxon monk were altogether strange to 
a Roman censor; and, accordingly, Prierio shows that he 
understood neither the emotions of his heart, nor the springs 
of his conduct. He measured the doctor of the truth by the 
petty standard of the servants of Rome. " My dear Luther,*' 
■aid he, " if you were to receive from our lord the pope a 
good bishopric and a plenary indulgence for repairing yoiqr 
Church, you would sing in a softer strain, and you would ex- 
tol the indulgences you are now disparaging f The Italian, 
80 proud of his elegant manners, occasionally assumes 
the most scurrilous tone : ^' If it is* the nature of dogs to 
Ute," said he to Lutiier, '' I fear you had a dog for your 

* A qua etiam Sacra Scriptnra robnr trahit et aaetoritatem, hsretiooa 
eit. Fundamentam tertium. 
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father." • The Dominican at last wonders at his own con- 
desceQsion in speaking to the rebellious monk ; and ends 
by showing his adversary the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. 
" The Roman Church,** says he, " the apex of whose spiritual 
and temporal power is in the pope, may constrain by the 
secular arm those who, having once received the faith, after- 
wards go astray. It is not bound to employ reason to combat 
and vanquish rebels.** •}• 

These words, traced by the pen of a dignitary of the 
Roman court, were very significant. Still, they did not 
frighten Luther. He believed, or feigned to believe, that 
**this dialogue was hot written byTrierio, but by Uhric HGtten, 
or by another of the contributors to the Letters of some Obscure 
Men ; who, said he, in his satirical humour, and in order 
to excite Luther against Prierio, had compiled this mass of 
absurdities.} He had no desire to behold the see of Rome 
excited agamst him. However, after having kept silence 
for some time, his doubts (if he had any) were dispelled : he 
set to work, and his answer was ready in two days.§ 

The Bible had moulded the reformer and begun the Re 
formation. Luther needed not the testimony of the Church 
in order to believe. His faith had come from the Bible 
itself J from within and not from without. He wa5 so inti- 
mately convinced that the evangelical doctrtne was immov- 
ably founded on the Word of God, that in his eyes all 
external authority was useless. This experiment made by 
Luther opened a new futurity to the Church. The living 
source that had welled forth for the monk of Wittemberg 
was to become a river to slake the thirst of nations. 

In order that we may comprehend the Word, the Spuit 
of God must give understanding, said the Church ; and it 
was right so far. But its error had been in considering 

* Si mordere canum est pfopriom, Tereor ne tibi pater eania fiierii. 
SylY. Prier. Dial. 

f Seculari brachio poteq^ eos compescere, neo tenetnr rationibui 
oertare ad Tinoendos proteryientes. • Ibid. 

t Convenit inter nos, esse personatitm aliquem SylYestmm ex obsemit 
vins, qui tantas ineptias in hominem Inserit ad proYocandnm me adTenpu 
tnm. Epp. i. p. B7, 14th January. . 

§ T.i(W)Ut.,p. 170. 
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the Holy Spirit as a monopoly accorded to. a certain class, 
and supposing that it could be confined exclusively within 
assembliesdor colleges, in a city or in a conclaye. The wind 
hloweth where it Ustethf had said the Son of God, speaking of . 
God's Spirit ; in another place, they ihaU all he taught of 
God, The corruption of the Church, the ambition of the 
pontiffs, the passions of the councils, the quarrels of the 
clergy, the pomp of the prelates, had banished far from the 
sacerdotal abodes that Holy Ghost, that spirit of humility 
and peace. It had deserted the assemblies of the proud, the 
palaces of the mighty ones of the Church, and had taken up 
its dwelling with simpte Christians and humble priests. It 
had fled from a domineering hierarchy, that had often trampled 
under foot and shed the blood of the poor ; from a proud and 
ignorant clergy, whose chiefs were better skilled in using the 
sword than the Bible; and dwelt at one time with despised 
sects, and at another with men of intelligence and learning. 
The holy cloud, that had departed from the sumptuous basiliqi 
and proud cathedrals, had descended into the obscure abodes 
of the humble, orinto the quiet studies, those tranquil witnesses * 
of a conscientious inqmry. The Church, degraded by its love 
of power and of riches, dishonoured in the eyes of the people 
by the venal use it made of the doctrine of life ; the Church . 
which sold salvation to replenish the treasuries drained by its 
haughtiness and debauchery, — had forfeited aU respect, and 
sensible men no longer attached any value to her testimony. 
Despising so debased an authority, they joyfully turned 
towards the Divine Word, and to its infiedliUe authority, as 
toward the only refuge remaining to them in such a general 
disorder. 

The age, therefore, was prepared. The bold movement 
by which Luther changed the resting-place of the sublim- 
est hopes of the human heart, and with a hand of power 
transported th^n from the walls of the Vatican to the 
rock of the Word of God, was saluted with enthusiasm. 
This is the work that the reformer had in view in his reply 
to Prierio. 

He passes over the principles which the Dominican had set 
forth in the beginning of his work : " But," saidhe, " following 
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your examide, I will also lay down certain fundam^tal 
I^ciples. 

" llie first is this expression of St Paul : Though we, or 
an angel from heaveny preach any other Gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto youj let him he accursed. 

'' The second is this passage from St Augustine to St 
Jerome : ' I have learnt to render to the canonical books alone 
the honour of belieying most firmly that none of them has 
erred ; as for the others, I do not b^eve in what they teach, 
simply because it is they who teach them.' ^ 

Heie we see Luther laying down with a firm hand the 
essential principles of Ihe Refonnation : the Word of Grod, the 
whole Word of God, nothing but the Word of God. " If you 
clearly understand these points," continues he, '' you will also 
understand that your Dialogue is wholly overturned by them ; 
for you have only brought forward the expressions and the 
opinions of St Thomas." Then, attacldng his adv^'sary's 
^oms, he frankly declares that he belieres popes and coun- 
cils can err. He complains of the flatteries of the Roman 
courtiers, who ascribe both temporal and spiritual power to the 
p(^)e. He declares that the Church exists virtually in Christ 
alone, and representatively in the councUs.* And then coming 
to Prierio*s insinuation : " No doubt you judge of me aftor 
yourself" said he ; '^ but if I aspired to an episcopsd station, 
of a surety I shoijdd not use the language that is so grating 
to your ears. Do you imagine I am ignorant how bishofnics 
and the priesthood are obtained at Rome ? Do not the very 
children sing in the streets these well-known words^ — jr 

Of all fool spots the world around. 
The foulest spot in Rome is found." 

Such songs as these had been curr^t at Rome before the 
Section of one of the latter popes. Nevertheless, Luther 
speaks of Leo with respect : " I know," said he, " that vre 
may compare him to Daniel in Babylon ; his innocence has 

* Ego eedesiam Tirtualiter non sdo nisi in CSupsto, rqpresentalife nott 
nisi in concilio. L. 0pp. Lat. p. 174. 

f Quando hanc pueri in omnibus plateis urbis oantant : Deni<iue nnna 
beta osi. foodissima Boma. Ibid. p. 183. 
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often endangered his liife." He concludes by a few words in 
reply to Prierio's threats : " Finally, you say that the pope 
is at once pontiff and emperor, and that he is mighty to com- 
pel obedience by the secular arm. Do you thirst for blood? 

I protest that you will, not frighten me either by your 

rhodomontades or by the threatening noise of your words* 
If I am put to death, Christ lives, Christ my Lord and the 
Lotd of all, blessed for evermore. Amen."* 

Thus, with a firm hand, Luther erects against the infidel 
altar of the papacy the altar of the only infallible and 
Holy Word of God, before which he would have every 
knee to bow, and on which he declares himself ready to 
oiFer up his life. 

Prierio published an answer, and then a third book •" On 
the IrrefragaHe Truth of the Church and of the Roman Pon- 
tiff," in which, relying upon the ecclesiastical law, he asserted, 
that although the pope should make the whole world go 
with him to hell, he could neither be condemned nor deposed.f 
The pope was at last obliged to impose silence on Prierio. 

A new adversary erelong entered the lists ; he also was 
a Dominican. James Hochstraten, inquisitor at Cologne, 
whom we have already seen opposing Reuchlin and the friends 
of letters, shuddered at Luther*s boldness. It was necessary 
for monkish darkness and fanaticism to come in contact with 
him who was destined to give them a mortal blow. Mo- 
nachism had sprung up as the primitive truth began to dis- 
appear. Since then, monks and errors had grown up side by 
side. The man had now appeared who was to accelerate 
their ruin ; but these robust champions could not abandon 
the field of battle without a struggle. It lasted all the re- 
former's life; but in Hochstraten this combat is singiilarly 
personified : Hochstraten and Luther ; the free and courage- 
ous Christian with the impetuous slave of monkish super- 
stitions ! Hochstraten lost his temper, grew furious, and 
called loudly for the heretic's death It is by the stake he 

* Si occidor, yirit Christas, Dominas mens et omnium. L. 0pp. LaL 
p. 186. 

t De Juridica et Irr^&ngabili Yeritate RomaniB Ecdesise, lib. tertiuS, 
cap. 12. 

VOL. I, 14 
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wished to secure the triumph of Rome. '^ It is high-treason 
against the Church,*' exclaimed he, '* to allow so horrible a 
heretic to live one hour longer. Let the scaffold be instantly 
erected for him T This murderous advice was, alas 1 but too 
effectually carried out in many countries ; the voices of nu- 
merous martyrs, as in the prunitive times of the Church, 
gave testimony to the truth, even in the midst of flames. 
But in vain were the sword and the stake invoked against 
Luther. The Angel of the Lord kept watch continually 
around him, and preserved him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, bat with 
great energy : '^ Go," said he in conclusion, ^ go, thoa 
raving murderer, who criest for the blood of ihy brethren ; 
it is my earnest desire that thou forbearest to call me 
Christian and faithful, and that thou c<nitinuest, on the 
contrary, to decry me as a heretic Understandest thou 
these things, blood-thirsty man 1 enemy of the truth ! and if 
thy mad rage should hurry thee to undertake anything 
against me, take care to act with circumspection, and to 
choose thy time well God knows what is my purpose, if 

he grant me life My hope and my expectation, God 

vrilling, will not deceive me.''* Hochstraten was silent. 

A more painful attack awaited the reformer. Doctor 
Eck, the celebrated professor of Xngolstadt, the deliverer ot 
Urban Eegius, and Luther's friend, had received the famous 
theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abuse of indul- 
gences ; but he was a doctor of the schools and not of the 
Bible; well versed in the scholastic writings, but not in the 
Word of God. If Prierio had represented Rome, if Hoch- 
straten had represented the monks, Eck represented the 
schoolmen. The schools, which for five centuries past had 
domineered over Christendom, far from giving way at the 
first blow of the reformer, rose up haughtily to cr^sh the man 
who dared pour out upon them the floods of his contempt^ 
Eck and Luther, the School and the Word, had more than 
one struggle ; but it was now that the combat began. 

Eck could not but find errors in many of lAitiier*s 
positions. Nothing leads us to doubt the sincerity of hi3 
* L. 0pp. (Leips.) xvii. 140. 
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convictions. He as enthusiastically maintained the scholastic 
opinions, as Luther did the declarations of the Word of God. 
"We may even suppose that he felt no little pain ^hen he 
found himself obliged to oppose his old friend ; it would seem, 
however, from the manner of his attack, that passion and 
jealousy had some share in his motives. 

He gave the name of OhelisJcs to his remarks against 
Luther's theses. Desirous at first of saving appearances, he 
did not publish his work, but was satisfied with communicating 
it confidentially to his ordinary, the Bishop of Eichstadt. But 
the OhelisJcs were soon extensively circulated, either through 
the indiscretion of the bishop or by tiie doctor himself. A 
copy fell into the hands of Link, a friend of Luther and 
preacher at Nuremberg. The latter hastened to send it to 
the reformer. Eck was a far more formidable adversary 
than Tetzel, Prierio, or Hochstraten: the more his work 
surpassed theirs in learning and in subtlety, the more 
dangerous it was. He assumed a tone of compassion to- 
wards his "feeble adversary," being well aware that pity 
inflicts more harm than anger. He insinuated that Luther's 
propositions curculated the Bohemian poison, that they sa- 
voured of Bohemia, and by these malicious allusions, he drew 
upon Luther the unpopularity and hatred attached in Ger- 
many to the name of Huss and to the schismatics of his 
country. 

The malice that pervaded this treatise exasperated Lu- 
ther; but the thought that this blow came from an -old 
friend grieved him still more. Is it then at the cost 
of his friend's affections that he must uphold the truth? 
Luther poured out the deep sorrow of his heart in a letter 
to Egranus, pastor at Zwickau. " In the OhelisJcs I am styled 
a venomous man, a Bohemian, a heretic, a seditious, in- 
solent, rash person I pass by the milder insults, such as 

drowsy-heafled, stupid, ignorant, contemner of the sovereign 
ponti^ &c. This book is brimful of the blackest outrages. 
Yet he who penned them is a distinguished man, with a spirit 
ftill of learning, and a learning full of spirit ; and, what causes 
me the deepest vexation, he is a man who was united to 
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me by a great and recently contracted friendship :* it is Jolin 
Eck, doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, a man cele- 
brated and illustrious by his writings. K I did not know 
Satan's thoughts, I should be astonished at the fury which 
has led this man to break off so sweet and so new a friend- 
ship,-}- and that, too, without warning me, without writing to 
me, without saying a single word." 

But if Luther's heart was wounded, his courage was not 
cast down. On the contrary, he rose up invigorated for the 
contest " Rejoice, my brother," said he to Egranus, whom a 
violent enemy had likewise attacked, " rejoice, and do not let 
these flying leaves affright thee. The more my adversaries 
give way to their fury, the farther I advance.. I leave the 
things that are behind me, in order that they may bay at 
Ihem, and I pursue what lies before me, that they may bay 
at them in their turn." 

Eck was sensible how disgraceful his conduct had been, and 
endeavoured to vindicate himself in a letter to Carlstadt. In 
it he styled Luther " their common friend," and cast all. the 
blame on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose solicitation hepre- 
tended to have written his work. He said that it had not been 
his intention to publish the Obelisks; that he would have felt 
more regard for the bonds of friendship that tmited him to 
Luther ; and demandedin conclusion, that Luther, instead of dis- 
puting publicly wi^h him, should turn his weapons against the 
Frankfort divines. The professor of Eigolstadt, who had not 
feared to strike the first blow, began to be alarmed when he 
reflected on the strength of that adversary whom he had so 
imprudently attacked. Willingly would he have eluded the 
struggle; but it was too late. 

All these fine phrases did not persuade Luther, who was 
yet inclined to remain silent. ^* I will swallow patiently,^ 
said he, " this sop, worthy of Cerberus."^ BiU his friend* 

* Et quod magis nrit, antea mflii magna, reoenterqae eontraeta ami- 
citia conji&ctiis. L. Epp. i. 100. 

t Qno furore me amicitiat reoentisiimaa et JaomfdistiiiuMi i^Teret. 
Ibid. 

t Volui tamen hanc ofEun Cerbero dignam abwrbere patientia. Ibid. 
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differed from him: they solicited, they eyen constrained 
him to answer. H§ therefore replied to the Ohelishs hy his 
Asterisks, opposing (as he said, playing on the words) to 
the rust and livid hue of the Ingoldstadt doctor's OhelisJcsj 
the light and dazzling brightness of the stars of heaven. In 
I this work he treated his adversary with less severity than he 
had shown his previous antagonists ; hut his indignation 
1 pierced through his words. 

I He showed that in these chaotic Obelisks there was no- 

\ thing from the Holy Scriptures, nothing from the Fathers of 
I the Church, nothing from the ecclesiastical canons ; that they 
I •were filled with scholastic glosses, opinions,, mere opinions 
t and empty dreams ;'* in a word, the very things that Luther 
I had attacked. The Asterisks are fall of life and animation. 
The author is indignant at the errors of his friend's book ; 
but he pities the man.f He professes anew the fundamental 
principle which he laid down in his answer to Prierio : " The 
supreme pontiff is a man, and may be led into error ; but 
God is truth, and cannot err."J Farther on, employing 
, the argumentum. ad hominem against the scholastic doctor, 
he says to hun, " It would be great impudence assuredly 
for any one to teach in the philosophy of Aristotle, what 
he cannot prove by the authority of that ancient author. — 
Yon grant it. — It is, a fortiori, tiie most impudent of all im- 
pudence to affirm in the Church and among Christians what 
Christ himself has not taught. § Now, where is it found in 
the Bible that the treasure of Christ's merits is in the hands 
of the pope?" 

He adds farther : " As for the malicious reproach of Bo- 
hemian heresy, I bear this calumny with patience through 
love of Christ. I live in a celebrated university, in a well- 
famed city, in a respectable bishopric, in a powerful duchy, 

* Omnia echolasticisrima, opiniosissima, meraque somnia. Asteridy Oppi, 
L. Lat. L 145. 

i* Indignor rei et misereor hominis. Ibid. p. 150. 

t Homo est snmmus pontifez, falli potest. Sed Teritas est Deus, qui 
ialli non potest. Ibid. p. 155. 

§ LoDge ergo impudentissima omnium temeritas est, aliquid ineccleaia 
Siierera, «t inter Chri8ti<noB| qnod non docuit Christus. Ibid. p. 156. 
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where all are orthodox, and where, undoubtedly, so wicked a 
heretic would not he tolerated." 

Luther did not publish the Xsterishs ; he communicated 
them solely to his friends. They were not given to the pub- 
lic till long after.^ 

This rupture between the two doctors of Ingoldstadt and 
Wittemberg made a great sensation in Germany. They had 
many friends in common. Scheurl especially, who appears 
to have been the man by whom the two doctors had been 
connected, was alarmed. He was one of those who desired 
to see a thorough reform in the German Church by means of 
its most distinguished organs. But if, at the very outset,* 
the most eminent theologians of the day should fall to blows; 
if, while Luther came forward with novelties, Eck became the 
representative of antiquity, what disruption might not be 
feared I Would not numerous partisans rally round each of 
these two chiefs, and would not two hostile camps be formed 
in the bosom of the empire ? 

Scheurl endeavoured therefore to reconcile Eck and Lu- 
ther. The latter declared his willingness to forget every- 
thing ; that he loved the genius, that he admired the learning 
of Doctor Eck,f and that what his old friend had done had 
caused him more pain than anger, " I am ready,** said he 
to Scheurl, " for peace and for war : but I prefer peace. Apply 
yourself to the task ; grieve with us that the devil has thrown 
among us this beginning of discord, and afterwards rejoice 
that Christ in his mercy has crushed it.** About the same 
time he wrote Eck a letter full of affection : J but Eck made 
no reply ; he did not even send him any message. § It was 
no longer a season for reconciliation. The contest daily grew 
warmer. Eck*s pride and implacable spirit soon broke entirely 
the last ties of that friendship which every day grew weaker. 

* Cum privatim dederim'Asterisoos meos non fit ei respondendi n^dessi- 
tos. L. Epp. p. 126. 

f Dilij^mus hominis ingeniam et admiramnreraditionem. L. Epp. ad 
Scheurlum, 16th June 1518, yoI i. 125 

X Quod ad me attinet, scrips! ad eum ipsum has, ut Tides, amieiiwUaas 
0t plenas litteras humanitate erga eum. Ihid. 

§ Nihil neque litteraram neque Yerboram ine partioipem fbeil. IbM* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Popular Writings— The Lord's Prayei>-Our Father— Who art in Heaven 
— HaUowed be thy Name— Thy Kingdom oome— Thy Will be done— 
Our Daily Bread— Sermon on Repentanee— Remissioii of ^ns oometh 
from Christ. 

Such were the struggles that the champion of the Word of 
God had to sustain at the very entrance of his career. 
But these contests with the leaders of society, these academi- 
caji disputes, are of little account to the Christian. Human 
teachers imagine they have gained the noblest triumph, when 
they succeed in filling a few journals or a few drawing-rooms 
with the noise of their systems. Since it is with them a 
mere question of self-love or of party rather than of the 
welfare of humanity, they are satisfied with this worldly 
success. Their labours are accordingly like smoke, which, 
after blinding the eyes, passes away, leaving no trace behind. 
They have neglected depositing the fire among the masses ; 
they have but skimmed the surface of human society. 

It is not so with the Christian ; he thinks not of a party, 
or of academical success, but of the salvation of souls. He 
therefore willingly neglects the brilliant contest in which he 
might engage at Jiis ease with the champions of the world, 
and prefers the obscure labours which carry light and life to 
the cottages and homes of the people. This was what Luther 
did, or rather, following the precept of his Divine Master, 
he did this, and left not other things undone. At the time 
he was combating with inquisitors, university chancellors, 
and masters of the sacred palace, he endeavoured to difiuse 
sound knowledge on religious subjects among the multitude. 
This is the aim of many of the popular works he published 
about tills time, such as his Sermons on the Ten Command^ 
ments, delivered two years before in the church of Wittem- 
berg, and of which we have already spoken, and his Ex^ 
planation of the Lord's Prayer for simple and ignorant Lay- 
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men.* Who ironld not be pleased to know Iiow die reformer 
addressed the pe(^ at this period ? We will therefore quote 
some of the expressions that he pnt forth " to nm throng 
the land," as he sajs in the prefaee to the latter work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will undonbtedlj 
ever be one of the points by which a true and vital reformation 
will begin ; Luther acc<»:dingly occupied himself on this sub- 
ject without delay. It is impossible to translate his energetic 
style, and the strength ci that language which grew, so to 
speak, under his pen, as he wrote ; we will however make 
the attempt. 

" When thou prayest," said he, " let thy wwds be few, 
but thy thoughts and affections many^ and above all let them 
be profound. The less thou speakest the better thou prayest. 
F^w words and many thoughts, is christian : many words 
and few thoughts, is heathenish 

'' External and bodily prayer is that buzzing of the 
lips, that outward babble which is gone through without 
any attention, and .which strikes the eyes and the ears of 
men ; but prayer in spirit and in truth Is the inward desire, 
the motions, tiie sighs, which issue firom the depths of the 
heart The former is the prayer of hypocrites, and of all 
those who ^iist in themselves : the latter is the prayer of 
the children of God, who walk in his fear," 

Then passing on to the first words of the Lord's Prayer, 
Our Father, he expresses himself thus ; — 

" There is no name among all names which more iAclines 
us towards God, than the name of Father. We should not 
feel so much happiness and consolation in calling him 

our Lord, or God, or Judge By this word Father the 

bowels of the Lord are moved; for there is no Toiee 
more lovely or more endearing to a father than that ei his 
child. 

'^ Who art in heaven. — ^He who confesses that he tens a 
.Father in heaven, acknowledges himself a stranger upcm 
earth. Hence there arises an ardent longing in his heart, 
like that of a child who dwells far frcon his father's country, 
among strangers, in wretchedness and in mourning. It 
" 0pp. (Ldpe.) yH 1086. 
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is as if he said: Alaal my Fatherl thoa art in heaven, 
and I, thy unhaf^y child, am on the earth, far from thee, in 
the midst of danger, necessity, and tribulation. - 

" Hallowed he thy name, — ^He who is passionate, enyious, 
an evil-speaker, a calumniator, dishonours that name of 
Ood in which he was baptized. Putting to an impious 
use the vessel that God hath consecrated to himself, he is 
like a priest who would take the holy cup and with it give 
drink to a sow, or gather dung 

" Thy kingdom come. — Those who amass wealth, who 
build sumptuous houses, who seek all that the world can 
give, and pronounce this prayer with, their lips, resemble 
lai^e organ-pipes which peal loudly and incessantly in the 
churches, without either speech, fiBeling, or reason " 

Further on Luther attacks the then very popular erroi^of 
prilgrimages : " One goes to Home, another to St James ; 
this man builds a chapel, that one endows a religious founda- 
tion, in order to attain the kingdom of God ; but all neglect the ' 
essential point, which is to become His kingdom themselves. 
Why goest thou beyond the seas in search of God's king- 
dom? It is in thine own heart that it should be found. 

" It is a terrible thing," continues he, " to hear this prayer 
oflfered up : Thy loill he done I Where in the Church do we see 

this will of God performed? One bishop rises up* against 

another bishop, one church against another church. Priests, 
monks, and nuns, quarrel, fight, and battle. In every place 
there is nought but discord. And yet each party exclaim 
that their meaning is good, their intention upright ; and 
thus to the honour and glory of God they all together per- 
form a work of the devil 

" Wherefore do we say Our bread ?" continues he in ex- 
planation of the words, Give us this day our daily bread. 
'' Because we pray not to have the ordinary bread that pagans 
eat, and which God gives to all men, but for our bread, ours^ 
who are children of the heavenly Father. 

" And what, then, is this bread .of God? — ^It is Jesus 
Christ our Lord: lam the living bread which cometh doum 
from heavenj and giveth life unto the world. For this 
reason (and let us not deceive ourselves), all sermons and 
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ail iustrnctions that do not set Jesus Christ before us and 
teach us to know him, cannot be the dailj bread and the 
nourishment of our souls 

" To what use will such bread have been prepared for 
us, if it is not offered to us, and so we cannot taste it? 

It is as if a magnificent banquet had been prepared, 

and there was no one to serve the bread, to hand round the 
dishes, to pour out the wine, so that the guests must feed 

themselves on the sigfit and the smell of the viands For 

this cause we must preach Jesus Christ alone. 

" But what is it, then, to know Jesus Christ, sayest thou, 

and what advantage is derived from it? I reply: To 

ieam and to know Jesus Christ is to understand what the 
apostle says : Christ is made unto us of God, wisdom, and 
ritfhteousnessj and sanctijlcation, and redemption. Now this 
you understand, if you acknowledge all your wisdom to be 
a c<»demnable folly, your own righteousness a condemnable 
iniquity, your own holiness a condemnable impurity, your 
own redemption a miserable condemnation ; if you feel that 
you are really before God and before all creatures a fool, 
a sinner, an impure, a condemned man, and if you show, 
not only by your words, but from the bottom of your heart, 
and by your works, that you have no consolation and no 
salvation remaining except in Jesus Christ. To believe is 
none other than to eat this bread from heaven." 

Thus did Luther remain faithful to his resolution of 
opening the eyes of a blind people whom the priests were 
leading at their pleasure. His writings, circulating rapidly 
through all Grermany, called up a new light, and scattered 
abundantly the seeds of truth in a soil well prepared for it. 
But while thinking of those who were afer off, he did not 
forget those who were near at hand. 

From every pulpit the Domijiicans condemned the in- 
famous heretic. Luther, the man of the people, and who, 
had he been willing, might with a few words have aroused 
the popular waves, always disdained such triumphs, and 
thought only of instructing his hearers. 

His reputation, which extended more and more, and the 
courage with which he raised the banner of Christ in the 
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Diidst of HkB ensIa\Td Chereh, caused Ills sermons to be 
Mstcncd to with ever increasing interest- Nerer had the 
crowd of hearers been eq great Luther went straight to the 
mark. One day, having j^one into the pulpit at Wittemberg, 
he undertook to establish the doctrine of rcpentancCj and on 
this occasion he delivered a sermon whi^^h afterwards became 
very celebrate^lj and in which he laid many of the founda- 
tions of the evangelical doetrine, 

He first contrasts the pardon of men with the pardon of 
Heaven, " There are two kmds of remissioaj" said he, 
" remission of the pcnaltyj and remisBion of the sin. The 
first reconciles man externally vnih the Christian Church* 
The second, which is the heavenly indulgence^ recuneiles man 
to GotL If a man does not experience within himsel/that 
peace of consclencej that joy of heart which proceeds from 
the remission of God, there are no indulgences that can 
aid him^ even ahonld he purchase all that have ever been 
offered upon eartl^" 

He mntinues thus : " They desire to do good works 
before their sins are forgiven, whilst It h necessary for sin to 
be forgiven before jo en can pftrforni good works. It !s not 
the works that expel sin ; but the sin onee expelled, good 
works will follow I* For good works must be performed 
with a joyful heart, with a good conscience towards God, 
that is, with remis^^ion of sins," 

He then comes to the prineipal object of his sermon, and 
it was also the great aim of the entire Reformation , Tlie 
Church had been set in the place of God and of his Word 5 
he chailengeji this claimp and makes everything depend on 
faith in the Word of God, 

" The remission of the sin Is In the power neither of the 
pope, nor of the hishopj nor of the priest, nor of any other 
man, but reposes solely on the Word of Claris t, and on your 
own faith. For Christ desijjncd not to build our consolation, 
our salvation, on the word or on the work of man, but 
solely on himself, on His work and on His Word.*.,., Thy 
repentance and thy works may deceive thee^ hut Christy thy 

* Kich^ die Wei-ke tT«|l>en dio S^de aus ; aandorn die Auafcnlbuiig 
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God, will not deceive' thee, he will not falteri and the devil 
shall not overthrow his words.* 

" A p9pe or a bishop has no more pow^ than the lowliest 
priest, as regards remission of sins. And even were there 
no priest, each Christian, even a woman or a child,f can do 
the same thing. . For if a simple Christian says to you, 
' G«d pardons sin in the name of Jesus Christ,' and yOu 
receive this wor^ with a firm faith, and as if God himself 
were aftr^sing yo«i you are^ibsolved 

" If you do^ot believe your sins are fqjrgiven, you make 
Grod a \W, and you put m^re confidence in your own vain 
thoughts, than in Go4 a^d lids Word 

^'Ujl^er the 'Old Testament, neither prophet, priest, nor 

king had the p9wer of proclaiming remission of dns. But 

un^r the New^ each 1)eliever has this pow;er. The Church 

« h overflowing wi^ remission of sins I j: If a pious Christian 

^conso^ thy conscience with the word of the cross, letit be 

man or ^oman, young or old, receive this consolation with 

* such faith as rather to die many dea^ than to doubt 

that it will be so before God.... ..Repent, do all the work-in 

thy power; but let the faith thou hast in pardon through 
Jesus Christ be in the foremoi^ rank, and command alone 
onthefiel^ofbattle."§ 

Thus spoke Luther to his astonished and enraptmed 
hearers. All the scafifolding that impudent priests had raised 
to their profit between God and the soul of man, was thrown 
down, aild man was brought face to face with his God. Tile 
word of forgiveness descended pure from on high, without 
passing through a thousand corrupting channels. In order 
that the testimony of God should be efiScacious, it was no 
longer necessary for men to set their delusive seal to it The 
monopoly of the sacerdotal caste was abolished; the Church 
was emancipated. 

* Christu ddn Gott Tvizd dir nioht IfSgen^ nodi wanken. L. 0pp. 
(L.) xviL 162. 

t Ob 68 Bchon em Weib oder ein Kind wlbre. Ibid. 

X Also siebst da dass die gamse Kircb^ toU yon Yergebnng der Sundeo 
ist. IMd. 

§ Und Haaptmann im Felde bleibe. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XI. ■ 

^pprelienBions of his Friends — Journey to Heidelberg— Bibra — ^Pal&floe 
Palace— Rupture — The Paradoxes — DisputatiOR — The Audiencor— 
Bucer— Brentz— Snepf— GouYersations with Lulher— X^abours if these 
young Doct<«s— EfSsots on L1#n^^-The i^ped Professoc^The true 
Light — ^ArriyaL t • ' , * 

1. • 

Meanwhile it had become necessary &)r Ibe fire t])at had been 

lighted at Wittemberg to be kindled in other places. Lvthor^ 
not content with announcing the Gospel truth in the place of 
his residence, both to the students of the ac^emy and lo 
the people, was desirous of scattering elsewhere the seed of * * 
sound doctrine. In the spring of 1518, a general chapter of ^ 
theAugustmeorderwastobeheldat^^idelberg. Luther was ^ 
sununoned to it as one of the most distinguished men of the* 
order. His friends did all they could to dissuade him ifrom 
undertaking this journey. In truth, the monks had endea- 
voured to render Luther's name odious in all the places 
through which he would have to pass. To insidts they 
added menaces. It would require but little to excite a popular 
tumult on his journey of which he might be the victim. " Or 
else," said his Mends, '' they will effect by fraud and stra- 
tagem, what they dare not do by violence."* But Luther 
never suffered himself to be hindered in the accomplishment 
of a duty by the fear of danger, however imminent. He 
therefore closed his ears to the timid observations of his 
friends : he pointed to Him in whom he trusted, and under 
whose guardianship he wad ready to undertake so formidable 
a journey. Immediately after the festival of Easter, he set 
out calmly on foot,f the 13th April 1518. 

He took with him a guide named Urban, who carried his 
little baggage, and who was to accompany him as far as 
Wurtzburg. What thoughts must have crowded into the 
heart of this servant of the Lord during his journey I At 



* L. Epp. i. 98. \ t Pedester yeniam. Ibid. 
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Weissenfels, the pastor, whom lie did n§t know, immedw 
ately recognised him as the Wittemberg doctor, and gaye 
him a hearty welcome * At Erfurth, two other brothers oC 
- die Augustine order Joined him. At Judenbach, they fell 
in with the elector*s privy councillor, Degenhard PfeflSnger. 
ntho entertained them at the inn where they had found 
him. " I had the pleasure," wrote Luther to Spalatin, ** of 
makkg this rich lord » few groats poorer ; you know how 1 
iflce on every opportunity to iory contributions on the rich 
for th^ benefit «f the >oor, especially if the rich afe my 
fnends.''f He* reached Coburg, overwhelmed with fatigue. 
" All goes well by God's grace," wrote he, " except that I 
acknowledge having* signed in undertaking this journey on 
foot But for that «in I have no need, I think, of the remis- 
sion of indulgences ; for my contrition is perfect, and the 
satisfaction plenary. I am overcome with fatigue, and all 
the' conveyances are full. Is not this enough, and more 
than enough, of penaace, contrition, and satisfaction ?" J 

The reformer of Germany, unable to find room in the 
public conveyances, and no one being willing to give up his 
place, was compelled, notwithstanding his weariness, to leave 
Coburg the next morning humbly on foot. He reached 
Wurtzbhrg the second Sunday after Easter, towards evening. 
Here he sent back his guide. 

In this city resided the Bishop of Bibra, who had received 
his theses with so much approbation. Luther was the bearer 
of a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. The bishop, 
delighted at the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with this bold champion of the truth, immediately 
invited him to the episcopal palace. He went and met him 
at the door, conversed affectionately with him, and offered 
to provide him with a guide to Heidelberg. But at Wurtz- 
burg Luther had met his two friends, the vicar-general 
Staupitz, and Lange, the prior of Erfurth, who had offered 
him a place in their carriage. Ife therefore thanked Bibra 
for his kindness ; and on the morrow the three friends quitted 
Wurtzburg.' They thus travelled together for three days, 
conversing with one another. On the 21st April they 
• L. Epp. L 10!^ t Ibid. 104. t IMd. lOb., 
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arrived at Heidelberg; liuther went and lodged at the 
Augustine convent. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a letter for the 
Count Palatine Wplfgang, duke o# Bavaria. Luther t^ 
paired to his magnificent castle, the situation of which, excitliB, 
even to this day, the admiration of strangers. The monk from 
the plains of Saxony had a heart 4o admire the situation of 
Heidelberg, where the two beautiful valleys of the Rhine 
and the Neckar unite. He delivered his letter to James 
Simler, steward of the household, Th» latter on reading 
it observed : " In truth, you have here a valuable letter of 
credit."^ The count-palatkie received Luther with much 
kindness, and frequently invited Um to his table, together 
with Lange and Staupitz. So friendly a reception was a source 
of great comfort to Luther. " We were very happy, and 
amused one another with agreeable and pleasant conversa- 
tion," said he; "eating and drinking, examining, all the 
beauties of the ps^tine palace, admiring the ornaments, 
arms, cuirasses ; in fine, everything remarkable contained in 
this celebrated and truly regal castle." f 

But Luther had another task to perform. He must work 
while it is yet day. Having arrived at a university which 
exercised great inflnence over the west and south of Ger- 
many, he was there to strike a blow that should shake the 
churches of these countries. He began, therefore, to write some 
theses which he purposed maintaining in a public disputation. 
Such discussions were not unusual ; but Luther felt that this 
one, to be useful, should lay forcible hold u^on men's minds. 
His disposition, besides, naturally led him to present truth 
under a paradoxical form. The professors of the university 
would not permit the discussion to take place in their large 
theatre ; and Luther was obliged to take a hall in the Augus- 
tine convent. The 26th April was the day appointed for the 
disputation. 

Heidelberg, at a later period, received the evangelical doc- 
trine : those who were present at the conference in the con- 
vent might have foreseen that it would one day bear firuit 

* Ihr hMhei Gott flineii kOstUohen Credens. L. Epp. f. Ill, 
t Ibid. r^ 1 
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Luther's reputation had attracted a large audience; pmH 
fessors, students, courtiers, citizens, came in crowds. The 
following are some of the doctor's Paradoxes ; for so he de* 
4ignated his theses. Perhaps even in our days they would 
still bear this name ; it would, however, be easy to translate 
them into obvious propositions : — 

1« *' The law of God is a salutary doctrine of life. Never- 
theless, it cannot aid man in attaining to righteousness ; on 
the contrary, it impedes him. 

3. " Man's works, however fair and good they may be, 
are, however, to all appearance, nothing but deadly sins. 

4. " Grod*s works, however unsightly and bad they may 
appear, have however ai} everlasting merit. 

7. " The works of the righteous themselves would be mortal 
sins, unless, being filled with a holy reverence for the Lord, 
they feared that their works might in truth be mortal sins.* ' 

9. " To say that works done out of Christ are truly dead, 
but not deadly, is a dangerous forgetfulness of the fear of Grod. 

13. '^ Since the £eJ1 of man, free-will is but an idle word ; 
and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally. 

16. '' A man who imagmes to arrive at grace by doing all 
that he is able to do, adds sin to sin, and is doubly guilty. 

18. '' It is certain that man must altogether despair of 
himself in order to be made citable of receiving Christ's 
grace. 

21. " A theologian of the world calls evil good, and good 
evil; but a theologian of .the cross teaches aright on the 
matter. 

22. " The wisdom which endeavours to learn the invisible 
perfections of God in his works, pufOs up, hardens, and blinds 
a man. 

23. '' The law calls forth God's anger, kills, curses, ac- 
cuses, judges, and condemns whatsoever is not in Christ.-}- 

24. '' Yet this wisdom (§ 22) is not evil; and the law 
(§ 23) is not to be rejected; but the man who studies not 

* Justomm opera essent mortalia, nisi pio Dei timore, ib ipeismeft 
JobUb, nt mortalia timerentur. L. 0pp. Lat. L 55. 

t Lex iram Dei operator, ooeidit, maledioii, roam fiMil» Jiidieat» dam* 
nat, qaieqaid non eit in Chriito. Ibid. r^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ 
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the knowledge of God under the cross, turns to evil whatevef 
is good. 

25. " That man is not justified who performs many works; 
but he who, without works, has much faith in Christ. 

26. '' The law says, Do this ! and what it commands is 
never done. Grace says, Belieye in Him I and immediately' 
all things are done.* 

28. " The lore of God finds nothing in man, but creates 
in him what he loves. The love of man proceeds ifrom his 
well-beloved."f 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. They had 
read them with all the astonishment that novelty excites. 
Such theology appeared very extravagant ; and yet they dis- 
cussed these points, according to Luther's own testimony, 
with a courtesy that inspired him with much esteem for 
them, but at the same time with earnestness and discern- 
jnent. Luther, on his side, displayed wonderful mildness in 
his replies, unrivalled patience in listening to the objections oi 
his adversaries, and all the-quickness of St. Paul in solving the 
difficulties opposed to him. His replies were short, but full 
of the Word of God, and excited the admiration of his hearers. 
" He is in all respects like Erasmus," said many; "butsui* 
passes him in one thing: he openly professes what Erasmus 
is-content merely to insinuate." J 

The disputation was drawing to an end. Luther's adver- 
saries had retured with honour from the field ; the youngest 
of them, Doctor George Niger, alone continued the struggle 
with the powerful champion. Alarmed at the daring pro- 
positions of the monk, and not knowing what further argu- 
ments to have recourse to, he exclaimed, with an accent of 
fear : " If our peasants heard such things, they would stone 
you to death !"§ At these words the whole auditory burst 
into a loud laugh. 

* Lex didt : Fae hoe t et nnnqnam fit Gratiadieit : Grade in buM 1 
eijftm facta sunt omnia. L. 0pp. Lat. i 56. ^ 

f Amor Dei non invenit, sed ereat ranm diligihile; amor hominii fil 
a suo diii|{ibilL Ibid. 

t Buoer, in Scultet's Annal. Erang. Renoyat. p. 22. 

§ Si ruBtici ha$e audirent, certe lapidibns tob obruerent et interfleerent. 
L.Epp.i.111. 
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.Neyer had an assembly listened with so much attention 
to a theolofical discussion. The first words of the reformer 
had aroused their minds. Questions which shortly before 
would have been treated with indifference, were now full of 
interest. On the countenances of many of the hearers a 
looker-on might have seen reflected the new ideas wliich 
the bold assertions of the Saxon doctor had awakened in 
their minds. 

Three young men in particular were deeply moved. One 
of them, Martin Bucer by name, was a Dominican, twenty- 
seven years of age, who, notwithstanding the prejudices of 
his order, appeared unwilling to lose one of the doctor's words. 
He was bom in a small town of Alsace, and had entered a 
jconvent at sixteen. He soon displayed such capacity that 
the most enlightenea monks entertained the highest expec- 
tations of him :* " He will one day be the ornament of our 
order," said they. His superiors had sent him to Heidelberg 
to study philosophy, theology, Greek, and Hebrew. At that 
period Erasmus published several of his works, which Bucer 
read with avidity. 

Soon appeared the earliest writings of Luther. The Also- 
clan student hastened to compare the reformer's doctrines with 
the Holy Scriptures. Some misgivings as to the truth of 
the Popish religion arose in his mind.-}- It was thus that 
the light was diffused in those days. The elector-palatine 
took particular notice of the young man. His strong and 
sonorous voice, his graceful manners and eloquent language, 
the freedom with which he attacked the vices of the day, 
made him a distinguished preacher. He was appointed 
chaplain to the court, and was fulfiUing his functions when 
Luther's journey to Heidelberg was announced. What 
joy for Bucer I No one repaired with greater eagerness to 
the hall of the Augustine convent. He took with him 
paper, pens, and ink, intending to take down what the doctor 
said. But while his hand was swiftly tracing Luther's words, 

* Prudentioribns monachis spem de se pneclaram ezcitaTH. Heldu 
Adam. Yit. Buceri, p. 211. 

Cum doctrinam in eis traditam cum saoris Ulteris contnnisset, q^am* 
dam in pontificia religione iospecta habere ccspit. Il»id. 
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the finger of Grod, in more indelible characters, wrote on his 
heart the great truths he heard. The first ^eams of the 
doctrine of grace were diffused through his soul during 
this memorable hour.* The Dominican was gained over 
to Christ. 

Not far from Bucer stood John Brentz or Brentiup, then 
nineteen years of age. He wag the son of a magistrate in 
a city of Swabia, and at thirteen had been entered as 
stuaent at Heidelberg. None manifested greater applica- 
tion. He rose at midnight and began to study. This 
habit became so confirmed, that during his whole life he 
could not sleep after that hour. In later years he conse-* 
crated these tranquil moments to meditation on the Scnp- 
tures, Brentz was one of the first to perceive the new 
light then dawning on Germany. He welcomed it with d 
heart abounding in love.f He eagerly perused Luther's 
works. But what was his delight when he could hear the 
writer himself at Heidelberg 1 One of the doctor's propositions 
more especially startled the youthful ijcholar ; it was this : 
" That man is not justified before God. who performs many 
works ; but he who, without works, has much faith in Jesus 
Christ." 

A pious woman of Heilbronn on the Neckar, wife of a 
senator of that town, named Snepf, had imitated Hannah's 
example, and consecrated her first-bom son to the Lord, 
with a fiMrvent desire to see him devote himself to the 
study of theology. This young man, who was bom in 
1495, made rapid progress in learning ; but either from taste, 
or from ambition, or in compliance with his father's wishes, 
he applied to the study of jurispradence. The pious mother 
was grieved to behold her child, her Ehrhard, pursuing 
another career than that to which she had consecrated him. 
She admonished him, entreated him, prayed him continually 
to remember the vow she had made on the day of his 

* Primam lacem porioris sententisB de josiifioaiiotie in sao peotore 
flendt. Melch. Adam. Vit. Buceri, p. 211. 

t Ingens Dei beneficium ladtus Brentiiu agnoTlt, et srata mente am« 
plezasert. Ibid. 
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birth.* -Overcome at last by bis moiher's perseverance, 
Ehrhard Snepf gave way. Erelong be felt such a taste 
for his new studies, that nothing in the world could have 
diverted him from them. 

He was very intimate with Bucer and Brentz, and they 
were friends until death; "for," says o»e of their bio- 
graphers, " friendships based on the love of letters and of 
virtue never fail" He was present with his two friends at 
the Heidelberg discussion. The Paradoxes and courage of the 
Wittemberg doctor gave him a new impulse. Rejectmg 
ibQ vain opinion of human merits, he eipbraced the doctrine 
of the free justification of the sinner. 

The next day Bucer went to Luther. " I had a familiar 
and private conversation with him," said Bucer ; " a most 
exquisite repast, not of dainties, but of truths that were set 
befwre me. To whatever objection I made, the doctor had 
a reply, and explained everything with the greatest clear- 
ness. Oh I would to God that I had time to write more Tf 
Luther himself was touched with Bucer's sentiments. " He 
is the only brother of his order," wrote he to Spalatifl, 
"who is sincere; he is a young man of great promise. 
He received me with simplicity, and conversed with 
me very earnestly. He is worthy of our confidence and 
love."t 

Brentz, Snepf, and many others, excited by the new 
truths that began to dawn upon their minds, also visited 
Luther ; they talked and conferred with him ; they begged 
for explanations on what they did not understand. Tlie 
reformer replied, strengthening his arguments by the Word 
of God. Each sentence imparted fresh light to their minds. 
A new world was opening before them. 

After Luther's departure, these noble-minded men began 
to teach at Heidelberg. They felt it their duty to continue 
what the man of God had begun, and not allow the flame to 

* Crebria imterpeUationibos enm Toti qnod de nafb ipso feoerat, ad- 
moneret ; et a studio juris ad theologiam quasi conyiciis ayocaret. 
Meleh. Adam. Snepfii Vita. 

i* Gerdesius, Monument. Antiq., ete. 1 1^ Hpp. L 412. 
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expire wluch he had lighted up. The scholars will speak, 
<rhen the teachers are silent. Brentz, although still so young, 
explained the Gospel of St. Matthew, at first in his own 
room, and afterwards, when the chamber became too small, 
in the theatre of philosophy. Tlie theologians, envious at 
the crowd of hearers this young man drew arouQd him, 
became irritated. Brentz then took orders, and transferred 
his lectures to the college of the Canons of the Holy Ghost, 
Hius the fire already kindled up in Saxony now glowed in 
Heidelberg. The centres of light increased in number. 
This period has been d^ominated the seedtime of the 
Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that reaped the 
fruits of the Heidelberg disputation. These courageous 
friends of the truth soon became shining lights in the 
Church. They all attained to exalted stations, and took part 
in many of the debates which the. Reformation occasioned. 
Strasburg, and England a little later, were indebted to Bucer 
for a purer knowledge of the truth. Snepf fiiet declared it at . 
Marburg, then at Stuttgard, Tubingen, and Jena. Brentz, . 
after having taught at Heidelberg, continued his labours 
for a long period at Tubingen, and at.Halle in Swabia. We 
shall meet with these three men again in 'the course of our 
history. 

This disputation carried forward Luther himself. He in- 
creased daily in the knowledge of the truth. " I belong to 
those,^ said he, *' who improve by writing and by teaching 
others, and not to those who from nothing become on a 
sudden great and learned doctors." 

He was overjoyed at seeing with what avidity the 
students of the schools received the dawning truth, and 
this consoled, him when he found the old doctors so deep- 
rooted in their opinions. " I have the glorious hope," said 
he, " that as Christ, when rejected by the Jews, turned to 
the Gkntiles, we shall now idso beh(^ the new thedogy, 
that has been rejected by these graybeasds with their 
anpty and fantastical notions, welcomed by the rising 
generatioD.''* 

•L.EPP.L112. 
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The chapter being ended, Luther thought of retuming 
to "Wittemberg. The count-palatine gave him a letter 
for the elector, dated 1st of May, in which he said '^ that 
Luther had shown so much skill in the disputation, as 
greatly to contribute to the renown of the university of 
Wittemberg." He was not allowed to return on foot** 
The Nuremberg Augustines conducted him as far as 
Wurtzburg, from whence he proceeded to Erfurth with 
the friars from that city. As soon as he arrived he 
repaired to the house of his old teacher, Jodocus. The 
aged professor, much grieved and scandalized at the path 
his disciple had taken, was in the habit of placing before 
all Luther's propositions a theta, the letter employed by the 
Greeks to denote condemnation.f He hacl written to the 
young doctor in terms of reproach, and the latter desired 
to reply in person to these letters. Not having been 
admitted, he wrote to Jodocus : " All the university, with 
- the esCEption of oim Ucemtiate, think as I do. More than 
this ; tlie prince, the bisliop, many other prelates, and all 
our mo3t enligTitetied citizens, declare with one voice, that 
up to the preaetit ttmc they had neither known nor understood 
Jesus Christ and hm Gospel. I am ready to receive your 
corrections 5 and although they should be severe, they will 
appear to me very g(inih. Open your heart, therefore, with- 
out fear; unburden your anger. I will not and I cannot 
be vexed with you. God and my conscience are my 
witnesses T } 1 

The old doctor was moved by these expressions of his 
former pupil. He was willing to try if there were no means 
of removing the damnatory theta. They conversed on 
the matter, but the result, was unfavourable. " I made 
him understand at least," said Luther, " that all their sen- 
tences were like that beast which is said to devour itself. But 
talking to a deaf man is labour in vain. These doctors 

• Veni autem currn, qui ieram pedester. L. Epp. i. llO. 

f Omnibus placiiiBmeistiigram theta prssfixit. Ibi(tliU The Greeks 
osed t9 pla«« the indtial lett{9];of the word i^«M(r»f,;de^h, Oj^pcM^te tJM 
names of criminals condemned to di«i^ 

tibid. 
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obstmatdy ding to their petty distinctions, although they 
confess there is nothmg to confirm them but the light of 
natural reason, as they call it — a dark chaos truly to us who 
preach no other light than Jesus Christ, the true and only 
light"* 

Luther quitted Erfurth in the carriage' belonging to the 
convent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence, the 
Augustines of the place, proud of a doctor who had shed such 
glory on their order and on their city, his native place, con- 
veyed him to Wittemberg with their own horses and at 
their own expense. Every one desired to bestow some mark 
of affection and esteem on this extraordinary man, whose; 
lame was constantly increasing. 

He arrived on the Saturday after Ascension day. The 

journey had done him good, and his friends thought him 

improved in appearance and stropger than before his de- 

partture.-i- They were defighted at all he had to tell them. 

Luther rested some time after liie fettigues of his journey and* 

his dispute at H^elbarg; but this rest was only a prepara^ ' 

tion for severer t(Hl8. 

. • • ■» 

* NM dMtamine sationU naturalis, quod aimd «Af|^idBia.«st, quod 
ehaos tenebratmn, qui non prsedkamua aliaia lucem« quam' Chiutunr 
JeBom luoom yerun et soIasL L. Epp. LIU. 

t IteiftmiiminisTidMr&etashabltiarolFoorpiikQ^ Ibid. 
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UOTHER BEVOBE THE LEGATE. MAT TO DECEMBER 1518. 

CHAFTEB L 

The ResolutioiuK- Repentanoe— Fftpacy— Leo X.-*Iiather to his Kshop 
cr-Luiher to the Pope— Luther to the Vicur-^eneral — Rovera to the 
Elector— Swrnon on Ezcommoiiication — Influence and Strength of 
Luther. ^ _ 

Truth at last had raised her head, m the midst of 
'Christendonu Victorious* over the inferior ministers of the 
* ps^acy, she- was now to enter upon a struggle with its chief 
m person. We are about to contemplate Luthqr contend- 
ing Tnth*Bome, 

' It ^as alter Ms Yetum from Heidelberg diat he too>k this 
%ol4 «t^. ffis early theses on the indulgenced bad been mis«- 
understo^.^ He detetminied to explain thoir meaning with 
greater clearness. From the clamours that a blind hatred 
extorted from his enemies, he had learnt how important it 
was to win over the most enlightened part of the nation to 
the truth : he therefore resolved to appeal to its judginenty 
by setting forth the bases on which his new conyictions were 
founded. It was requisite at once to challenge the decision 
of Rome : he did not hesitate to send his explanations thither. 
While he presented them with one hand to the enlightened 
and impartial readers of his nation, with the other he laid 
them before the throne of the sovereign pontifEL 

These explanations of his theses, which he styled Besolu' 
tions^ were written in a very moderate tone. Luther Mi- 
^eavoured to soften down the passages that had occasioned 

* Luth. 0pp. (Leips.) zriL 29-118. 
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the greatest irritation, and thus gave inrcxtf of genuine hu- 
mflity. But at the same time he showed himself to be un- 
shaken in his cimyictions, and courageously defended all the 
propositions which truth obliged him to maintain. He 
repeated once more, that erery truly penitent Christian pos- 
sesses remission of sins without papal indulgences ; that the 
pope, like the meanest priest, can do no more than simply 
declare what God has ahready pardoned ; that &e treasury 
of the merits of the saints, administered by the pope, was 
a pure chimera, and that the Holy Scriptures were the sole 
rule o( £Euth« But let us hear his own statement on some 
of these points. ^ 

He begins by establishing the nature of real repentance, 
and contrasts that act of God which regenerates man with 
the mummeries of the Church of Rome. '' The Greek word 
^rat^rs,'' said he, ^signifies, put on a new spirit, a newmind, 
take a new nature, so that ceasing to be earthly, you may be^ 
oome heavenly... ...Christ is a teacher of the spirit and not of 

the letter, and his words are spirit and life; He teaches there- ^ 
lore a repentance in sjnrit and in truth, and not those out; ' 
wmrd penances that can be performed by the proudest sin^ 
mers without humiliation; he wills a repentance that can be * 
effected in every situation of life, — upder the kingly puiple, * 
under the priest's cassock, under the princely tuil,— 4n the 
midst of those pomps of Babylon where a Daniel iived, as 
well as under the monk's frock and the beggar's rags."^ 

Further on we meet with this bold language : '^ I care not 
lor what pleases or displeases the pope. He is a man like 
other men. There have been many popes who loved not 
only errors and vices, but still more extraordinary things. 
I listen to the pope as pope, that is to' say, when he speaks 
in the canons, according to the canons, or when he decrees 
some article in conjunction with a coundl, but not when 
he speaks after his own ideas. Were I to do otherwise, 
i>ught I not to say with those who know not Christ, that 
the horrible massacres of Christians by which Julius IL 
was stained, were the good deeds of a gentle shepherd 
towards Christ's flock ?f 

* On the first Theds. * t Thedf 26. 

VOL. I. 15 n ] 
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amfUkilky of tkose wlib kare averted that tiie two iwotda 
of the Gospel repceaent, one the le^MKitiial, die odier ib» 
secular power, YesI the pope wields a swcvi of iron ; k ia 
thus he exhitaita Jiimself to (Siristendom, not as a tend^ 
father, but as a formidable tyraat. Alas I an angiy Qod has 
given us the sword we longed for, and taken away that wfaieh 
we despised. In no part of the world have there been more 

terrible wars than aoKmg Christians Why did not that 

aeote mind which diseoyered this fine conmieirtary, int«!fret 
m the same subtle manner the history id the two keys 
intrusted to St Peter, and lay it down as a doctrine of the 
Church, that one key senres to open die treasures of hearen, 
the other the treasures <^ Ihe earth?''* 

^ It is impossible,'' says Luther in another ^aee, ^ lor a 
man to be a Christian w^out haTtng Christ; and If be haa 
Christ, hd possesses at the same time all tiiat belonga to 
Christ What gives peace to oar consciences is this — by 
faith our sins are no longer oars, but Christ's, on yrhom 
Qtod has laid them all; and, on the othw hand, all Christ's 
righteousness belongs to us, to whom €U)d has given it 
Christ lays his hand on us, and we are healed. He casta 
his.man^ over us, and we are shdt^red; £[»r he is the 
glorious Savour, blessed for evermore." f 

With such views oi the riches of salvation by Jesna 
Christ, there was no longer any need of indulgences. 

While Luther attacks the papacy, he speaks hcmourably 
of Leo X. ^^ The times in which we live ^^e so evil,'* sakl 
he, '' that even the most exalted individuals have no power 
to help the Church. We ha^e at present a very good pope 
in Leo X. His sincerity, his learning, inspire us with joy. 
But what can be done by this one man, amiable and gracious 
as he is? He was wcnrthy of being p<^ in better days. 
In our age we deserve none but such men as Julius IL and 
Alexander VL" 

He then comes to the point : '' I will say what I mean, 
boldly |uid briefly: the Church needs a reformation. And 
this cannot be the work either of a single man, as the pope, 
• Thesis 80. -f- Thesis 37. 
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or of maiij men, as t&e eaidiitais and coimdl8 ; but it snut 
be that of the whole wocM, or rathar it is a woric tilat 
belongs to God alone. As for the time in which such a re- 
formation should begii^ he alone knows who has created 

all time The dike b broken, and it ^is no Icmger in 

our power to restrain the impetuous and overwhelming 
WHows." 

This is a sample of the declarati(^ and ideas ^diich 
LuthfT addressed to* his enlight^ed fellow-counl^rym^t 
Th& festival of Whitsuntide was ai^roaching ; and at the 
same pmod in whidi die apostles gave to the risen Saviour 
the first testimony of their faith, Luther, the new apostle, 
published this spintHStirrmg book, in which he aidentlycalled 
for a resurrection of the Chureh. On Saturday, '22d May 
1518, the eve of PeQtecost, he sent the wo^ to his ordinary 
the Inshop <d Brandenburg with the following letter:*— 

^' Most worthy Father in God 1 It is now some time sinct 
a new and unheiurd-of doctrine touching the apostoHc indul- 
gences began to make a noise in this country; the teamed ' 
and the ignorant were troubled by it ; and many perscms, 
some known, some persoi^ly unknown to me, begged me 
to declare by sermon or by writing what I thought of the 
novelty, I will not say the impudence, of this doctrine. 
At first I was silent and kept in the background. But 
at last dungs came to such a pass, that the pope's holiness 
was compromised. 

'< What could I do? I thou^t it my duty neither to 
iq)prove Jior condemn these doctrines, but to originate a 
discussion on this important subject, until the holy Church 
should decide. 

''As no one accepted- the challenge I had ^ven to the 
whole world, and since my theses have been considered, not as 
matters fiw discussicm, but as positive assertions,* I find 
myself compelled to publish an explanation of th^n. Con-' 
dffiM^nd tiierdbre to receive these trifles,f which I present 
to you, most merciful bishop. Ami that aH the world 
nay see that I do not act preBmoptuonsly, I entreat your* 

* Non lit disputabilia led Mserta a«ciperentiir. L, Epp. i. 114. 
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rererence to take pen and ink^ and blot ont, or evBn ibxow 
into the fiie and burn, anything that may oflfend you. 
I know that Jesus Christ needs neifher my labours mar 
my servioes, and that he will know how to proclaim his 
glad tidings to the Church without my aid. Not that the 
bulls and the threats of my enemies alarm me; quite 
the contrary. If they were not so impudent, so shameless, 
no one should hear of me ; I would hide myself in a ec^^, 
and there study alone for my own good. If this a^ir is 
not God\ it certainly shall no longer be mine or any othor 
man's, but a thing of nought Let the honour aiid the 
glory be his to whom al(me they belong I" 

Luther was still filled with respect for the head of the 
Church. He supposed Leo to be a just man and a »ncere 
loYcr of the truth. He resolved, therefore, to write to him. 
A week aiter, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, he penned 
a letter, of which we give a iew specimens. 

^' To the most blessed Father Leo X. sovereign bishopi 
Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, wishes eternal salvaf- 
tion. 

<' I am informed, most holy Father, that wicked reports 
are in circulation about me, and ^t my name is in 
bad odour with your holiness. I am called a heretiG, 
apostate, traitor, and a thousand other insulting names. 
What I see fills me with surprise, what I learn fills me with 
idarm. But the only foundation of my tranquillity re* 
mains, — a pure and peaceful conscience. Deign to listen 
to me, niost holy Father, — ^to me who am but a cMld and 
unlearned.*' 

After relating the origin of the whole matter, Luther thus 
cimtinues : — 

'* In all the taverns nothing was heard but comj^aints 
against the avarice of the priests, and attacks against the 
power of the keys and of tl»3 soverdgn bishop. Of this the 
whole ofGrermany is a witness. When I was informed of these 
things, my zeal was aroused for the glory of Christy as it 
^ajqpeared to me ; or, if another explanation be sought, mj 
young and warm blood was inflamed. 

** I forewarned several princes of the Church; but i 
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hogbed at me, and othen turned a deaf eur. The tenror of 
four name seemed to reskain every one, I then published 
my disputation. 

'^ And behold, most holy Father, the conflagralion that is 
reported to have set the whole wwld on fire. 

'^ Now what shall I do ? I cannot r^act, and I see that this 
puldication draws down upon me an inconceivable hatred 
from every side. I have no wish to appear before the 
world; for I have no learning, no genius, and am far too 
little for such great matters ; above all, in this illustrious age, 
kk which Cicero himself^ were he living, would be compelled 
to hide himself in some dark corner.* 

'' But in order to quiet my adversaries, and to re^dy to 
the solicitations of many friends, I here publish my thoughts. 
I publish them, holy Father, that I may be in greater safety 
under the shadow of your wings. All those who desire it 
will thus imderstand with what simplicity of heart I haw 
called upon the ecclesiastical authority to instruct me, and 
.what respect I have shown to the power of the keys.-)- If 
I had not behaved with propriety, it would have been im- 
possible for the most serene lord Frederick, duke and 
dector of Saxony, who shines among the friends of the 
apostolic and christian truth, to have ever endured in 
his university of Wittemberg a man so dangerous as I am 
asserted to be. 

'^ For this reason, most holy Father, I fall at the feet of 
your hoUness, and submit myself to you, with all that I have 
wad widi all that I am. Destroy my cause, or espouse it : 
declare me right or wrong ; take away my life or restore it, 
as you please. I shall acknowledge your voice as the^ voice 
of Jesus Christ, who presides and speaks through you. If I 
have merited death, I shall not refuse to die;! the earth 

* Luther adds : but necesflit j compels me to cackle like a gocm among 
swans. Sed cogit necessitas me anserem ttrepere inter olores. L. I^pu 
1 121. 

-f Qnam pure slmpliciterqne eeclesiasticam potestatem et reyerentiap 
davinm qntesierim et colnerim. IbiJ*. 

t Qnare, beatissime Pater, prostratnm me pedibns tnso beatitodinia 
offero, earn omnibus qu» sum et habeo : yiyifioa, oodde ; T0ca« xeTooa ] 
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b Am Lorf fl, aad aU tiiat is tlienfe. May fie be pndflod 
tbioiigh aH eternity! AmeB. May ke uphold you for &^^l 
Amen. 

^ Written the day of tl^ Holy Trinity, in the year 1518. 
^ Mabtin Luthki, Angnstine Friar.'* 

What humility and truth in Lather's fear, <»r rather in the 
aTOwal he makes that his warm young blood was p^hc^ 
too hastily inflamed I In this we behold the sincerity of a 
BMn who, presuming not on hinuelf, dreads the influence of 
his passions in the yery acts most in conformity with the 
Word 6f God. This language is widely di^ent firom 
tiiat of a proud fanatic. We behold in Luther an earnest 
desire to gain over Leo to the cause of truth, to prev^it all 
schism, and to cause the Reformation, the necessity of wlaiA 
he proclaims, to proceed from the head of the church. As- 
Buredfy it is not he who should be accused of destroying 
tiiat unity in die Western Church which so many persons of 
all parties have since regretted. He sacr^ed everything to 
maintain it ; — everyUiing except the truth. It was not he, it 
was hk adyersaries, who, by refusing to acknowledge the 
fulness and sufficiency of the ssdvatioa wrought by Jesus 
Christ, v^t omr Sarkwr's vesture, even at tl^ foot of ^e 
cross. 

After writk^ tins letter, and on the very same day, 
Luther wrote to his friend Staupitz, vicar-^g^ieral oi his 
order. It was by his instrumentality that he de^red the 
Sdutilons and letter should reach Leo. 

'^ I beg of you,'' says he, ^ to accept with kindness theoe 
trifles* that I send you, luod to forward tii^n to the exoA'* 
hoot Pope Leo X. Not that I desire by this to draw you 
into the peril in whkh I am ifivohred ; I am determined to 
encounter the danger alone. Jesus Chtifft will see if what I 
have said proceeds from Him or from me — Jesus Christ, 
without whose will the pope's tong^ cannot move, and the 
hearts of kmgs cannot dedde. 

appfob*, reinroba, nt plaoiMrit. Vooeia tami, Tooea Ghzisti ia in pns- 
ndentis et loqueniis acnosoam. Si mortem aieniL mori aoa iMunba 
L. Epp. i. 121. 
* His SolntifM. 
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** As to those who threaten me, I repfy in 1^ yrotia of 
Reuchlin : ' He who is poor has nothing to fear, since he 
has nothing to lose.** I have neither property nor money, 
and I do not desire any. If formerly I possessed any honour, 
any reputation, let^m who has begun to deprive me of 
them complete his task. All that is Mt to me is a wretched 
body, weakened by many trials. Should they kill me by 
stratagem or by force, to God be the glory I They inll thus, 
perhaps, shorten my life by an hour or two. It is enough 
for me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High 
Priest, Jesus Christ my Lord. As long as I live will I 
praise him. If another will not unite with m^ in these 
praises, what is that to me ?" 

In these words we read LuthePs inmost heart 

While he was thus looking with confidence towards 
Rome, Rome already entertained thoughts of vengeance 
against him. As early as the 3d of April, Cardinal Raphael 
of Rovera had written to the Elector Frederick, m the pope's 
name, intimating that his orthodoxy was suspected, and 
cautioning him against protecting Luther. " Cardinal 
Raphael," said the latter, " would have had great pleasure in 
seeing me burnt by Frederick."f Thus was Rome begin- 
ning to sharpen her weapons against Luther. It was 
through his protector's mind that she resolved to aim the 
first blow. If she succeeded in destroying that shelter imder 
which the monk of Wittemberg was reposing, he would be- 
come an easy prey to her. 

The Grerman princes were very tenacious of their reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. The slightest suspicion of heresy filled 
them with alarm. The court of Rome had skilfolly taken 
advantage of this disposition. Frederick, moreover, had al- 
ways been attached to the religion of his forefathers, and 
hence Raphael's letter made a deep impression on his mind. 
But it was a rule with the elector never to act precipitately. 
He knew that truth was not always ^on the side of the 
strongest The disputes between the empure and Rome had 
Caught him to mistrust the interested views of that court 

* Qni pauper est nilul timet, nihil potest perdere. L. Epp i 118L 
+ L. (^. (W.) XV. 339. 
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He had foimd out that to be a christian priace, it was not 
necesstuy to be the pq)e*s slave. 

'^ He was not one of those (ffofane persons," said Melano- 
thon, " who order all changes to be arrested at th^ very 
commencement.* Frederick submitted himself to God. Ho 
carefully perused the writings that appeared, and did not 
allow that to be destroyed which he believed to be true."-}- 
It was not from want of power ; for, besides being sovereign 
in his own states, he enjoyed in the empire a respect very little 
inferior to that which was paid to the emper<Mr himselfl 

It is probable that Luther gained some information of 
this letter of Cardinal RaphaeFs, transmitted to the elector 
on the 7tn July. Perhaps, it was the prospect of excommu- 
nication which this Roman missive seemed to forebode, that 
induced him to enter the pulpit of Wittemberg on the 15th^ 
of the same month, and to deliver a sermon on that subject, 
which made a deep impression. He drew a distinction be- 
tween external and internal excommunication ; the former 
excluding only from the services of the Church, the Latter 
from communion with God. " No one," said he, " can re- 
concile the fallen sinner with God, except the Eternal One. 
No one can separate man from God, except man himself by 
his own sins. Blessed is he who dies imder an unjust excom- 
munication ! While he suffers a grievous punishment at the 
^ands of men Ibr righteousness' sake, he receives from the 
hand of God the crown of everlasting happiness." 

Some of the hearers loudly commended this bold lan- 
guage ; others were still more exasperated by it 

But Luther no longer stood alone; and although his 
faith required no other support than that of God, a phalanx 
which defended him against his enemies had grown up 
around him. The German people had heard the voice of 
the reformer. From his sermons and writings issued those 
flashes of light which aroused and illumined his contempo- 
raries. The energy of his faith poured forth in torrents of fire 
on their frozen hearts. The life that God had placed in this 

* Neo profana jndicia seqaens qase tenera initia omniimi mutatioiiazQ 
oolerrime opprimi jubent. Mel. Vit. Luth. 
-Y Deo oessit, et ea qnsB Tera esse jodicavit, deleri non Toluit. lUdL 
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eitraoidinary mind aiBimunicated itself to the dead body oC 
the Church. Christendom, motionless for so many cen- 
turies, became animated witji religious enthusiasm. The 
people's attachment to the Romish superstitions diminished 
day by day; there were always fewer hands that offered 
money to purchase forgiveness;* and at the same time 
Luther's reputation continued to increase. The people 
turned towards him, and saluted him with love and respect, 
as the intrepid defender of truth and liberty, f Undoubt- 
edly, all men did not see the depth of the doctrines he pro- 
claimed. For the greater number it was sufficient to know 
that he stood up against the pope, and that the iominion of 
the priests and monks was shaken by the might of his 
word. In their eyes, Luther's attack was like those beacon 
fires kindled on the mountains, which announce to a whole 
nation that the time to burst their chains has arrived. 
The reformer was not aware of what he had done, until the 
noble-minded portion of the nation had aheady hailed him 
as their leader. But for a great number also, Luther's coming 
was something more than this. The Word of God, which 
he so skilfully wielded, pierced their hearts like a two-edged 
sword. In many bosoms was kindled an earnest desire of 
obtidning the assurance of pardon and eternal life. Since 
the primitive ages, the Church had never witnessed such 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If the elo- 
quence of Peter the Hermit and of St Bernard had in- 
spired the people of the Middle Ages to assume a perishable 
cross, the eloquence of Luther prevailed on those of his day 
to take up the real cross, — ^the truth which saves. The scaf- 
folding which then encumbered the Church had stifled every- 
thing; the form had destaroyed the life. The powerful lan- 
guage given to this man diffused a quickening breath over the 
soil of Christendom. At the first outburst, Luther's writings 
had carried away believers and unbelievers alike : the un- 
believers^ because the positive doctrines that were afterwards 
to be setded had not been as yet fully developed; the believerS| 

* Raresoebant-manas largentinm. Coohloens, 7. 
t Latheso autem oontra angebatur aaetoritas, fibTor, fides, exiitima* 
Uo, fama : <iaod tain liber aeerque videretur yeritatis asaertor, Ibfd, 
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because I their germs were fomid in Aat firing fiiith irMdk 
his writings {Hroclaimed with so much power. Aecordingty, 
the influence of these writings was immense ; they filled in an 
instant Germany and the world. Eyerywhere prerailed a 
secret conviction that men were about to witness, not the 
establishment of a sect, but a new birth of the Church and 
of society. Those who were then bom of the breath of the 
Holy Ghost rallied around him who was its organ. Chris- 
tendom was divided into two parties : the one contended 
with the spirit against the form, and the other with the form 
against the spirit. On the side of the form were, it is true, 
all the. appearances of strength and grandeur ;* on the side (rf 
the spirit were helplessness and insignificance. But f(»rm, void 
of spirit, is but a feeble body, which the first breath of wind 
may throw down. Its apparent power serves but to excite 
hostility and to {precipitate its destruction. Thus, the simple 
Word of truth had raised a powerfid army for Luthef. 



CHAPTER IL 

Diet at Anf^bnrg— The Emperor to the Pope— The Elector to Rorent— 
Luther siunmoned to Rome— Luther's Peaee^Intereestfam of the 
Unirersity— Papal l^ef— Luther's Indignation— The Pope to tto 
Elector. 

This army was very necessary, for the nobles began to be 
alarmed, and the empire tand the Church were already unit- 
ing their power to get rid of this troublesome monk. If a 
strong and courageous prince bad then filled the imperial 
throne, he might have taien advantage of this religious agi- 
tation, and in reliance upon the Word of God and upon die 
nation, have given a fresh impulse to the ancient opposition 
against the papacy. But Maximilian was too old, and he had 
determined besides on making every sacrifice in order to attain 
the great object of his life, the aggrandizem^t of his house, 
and consequently the elevation of his grandson. The emperor 
was at that time holding an imperial diet at Augsburg. Six 
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decton had gone tiiiiber in person at his sommoiUL AD 
tito Germsydic states i?ere there rq^esented. The kmgs 
of Fnmce, Hungary, and Poland had sent Uieir ambassa- 
dors. These princes and envoys displayed great magni- 
ficence. The Turkish war was one 'of the causes fot: which 
the diet had been asseml^ed. The legate of Leo X. earnestly 
u^d the meeting on this point. Hie states, learning wisdom 
from the bad use that had formerly be^ made of their con^ 
tributions, and wisely counselled by tiie Elector FrederidL^ 
were satisfiied with declaring they would reflect on the 
matter, and at the same time produced^ fresh complaints 
against Rome. A Latin discourse, published during the 
diet, boldly pointed out the real danger to the German 
princes. " You desire to put the Turk to flight," said the 
lauthor. ^' This is well ; but I am very much afraid that you 
are mistaken in the person. You should look i(x him in 
Italy, aftd not in Asia."* 

Another affair of no less importance was to occupy the diet. 
Maximilian desired to hare his grandson Charles, already 
king of Spain and Naples, proclaimed king of the Romans, 
and his successor in the imperial dignity. The pope knew 
his own interests too well to desire to see the imperial throne 
filled by a prince whose power in Italy might be dangerous 
to himself. The emperor imagined he had already won over 
most of the electors and of the states ; but he met with a 
vigorous resistance from Frederick. All solicita^ons proved 
unavailing ; in vain did the ministers and the best friends 
of the elector unite their entreaties to those of the ^nperor ; 
he was immovable, and showed on this occasion (as it has 
been remarked) that he had firmness of mind not to swerve 
from a resolution which he had once acknowledged to be just 
The emperor's design foiled. 

"Henceforward this prince sought to gain the good-will of 
the pope, in order to render him favourable to his plans ; 
and, to give a more striking proof (^ his attachment, he 
wrote to him as follows, on the 5th August : '' Most hol^^ 
Father, we have learnt these few days since that a friar of 
the Auf^tine order, named Martin Luther, has presumed 
* SehrOck, K. Goich. n. d. R. i. 15^. 
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to maintain certain propositions (m the traffic of indnlgenees; 
a matter that disfdeases us the mxae because this fioar has 
ibimd many protectors, among whom are persons ei exalted 
station.* If your holiness, and the very reverend £Ekthers 
o# the Church (i. e. the cardinab) do not boob exert your 
authority to put an end to these scandals, these pemicioui 
teachers will not only seduce the »mple peo{^ but they 
will inyolve great princes in their destruction. We will take 
caiie that whatever your holiness may decree in this matter 
for the glory of God Almighty shall be enforced th]?oughout 
the whdle empire.** 

This letler must have been written immediatdy after some 
warm discussion between Maximilian and Frederick. On 
the same day, the elector wrote to Raphael of Bovera. He 
had learnt, no doubt, that 'the emperor was writing to the 
Roman pontiff, and to parry the blow, he put himself in com- 
munication with Rome. 

" I shall never have any other desire,** says he, ^' than to 
sho^r my submisskm to the universal Churdu 

'' Accordingly, I have nev&t defend^ either the^writmgs 
or the sermons of Doctor Martin Luther. I learn, besides^ 
that he has always offered to a(^)ear, und» a safe-conduc^ 
before impartial, learned, and christian judges, in order to 
defend his doctrine, and to submit, in case he should be 
convicted of error by the Scriptures themselv^.**+ 

Leo X., who up to this tkne had let the business follow its 
natural course, aroused by the clamours of the theologians 
and monks, nominated an ecclesiastical conmiission at R6nie 
empowered to try Luther, suid in which Sylvester Prierio, the 
reformer's great ^emy, was at once accuser and judge. The 
case was soon prepared, and the court summoned Luther to 
appear before it in person within sixty days. 

Luther was tranquilly awaiting at Wittemberg the good 
effects that he imagined his sutodssive letter to the pope 
would produce, when on the 7th Augfust, two days only 
after the letters of Maximilian and of Frederick w^re sent 

* Defensores et patronos etiam potentes quos d|otus fhiter oonsecatos 
eeit Baynald ad an. 1518. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) :fm. m. 
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i o£^ hd received the swunons of the Roman tribunal '' At 

il the Tcry mom^t I was expecting a blessing," said he, "I 

saw the thunderbolt fall upon me. I was the lamb that 
a troubled the water the wolf was drinking. Tetzel escaped, 

,f and I was to permit myself to be deyoured." 

^^ This summons caused general alarm in Wittemberg; for 

^ I whatever course Luther migh^ take he could not escape dangei; 

^ji If he went to Eome, he would there become the victim of his 

|, enemies. If he refused to appear, he would be condemned for 

1^ Oimtumacy, as was usual, without the power of escaping; 

for it was known that the legate had received orders to do 
. everything he could to exasperate ihe emperor and the G^r- 

^ man princes against the doctor. His friends were filled with 

consternation. Shall the preacher of truth risk his life in 
. that great city drunk with the blood of the saints and of the 

^. martyrs of Jesus ? Shall a head be raised in the midst ot 

enslaved Christendom, only to fall? Shall this man also be 
^, struck down— ^this man whom God appears to have formed 

to withstand a power that hitherto nothing had been able to 

resist? Luther himself saw that no one could save him 

but the elector; yet he would rather die than compromise 
' his prince. At last his firiends agreed on an expedient that 

^ would not endanger Frederick. Let him refuse Luther a 

^ safe-conduct, and then the reformer would have a legitimate 

^ excuse for not appearing at Rome. 

On the 8th August, Luther wrote to Spalatin begging 
' him to. employ his influence with the elector to have his 

'V cause heard in Germany. " See what snares they lure laying 

; for me," wrote he also to Staupitz, " and how I am sur- 

i*, rounded with thorns. But Christ lives and reigns, the same 

yesterday, to-day, and for ever. My conscience assures me 
^ that I have been teaching the truth, although it i^pears stiU 

more odious because I teach it The Church is ^e womb 
f of Rebecca. The children must struggle together, even to 

f the risk of the moHier's life.* As for the rest, pray the 

' Lord that I feel not too much joy in this trial May God 

' not lay this sin to their charge.** 

I * Uterus Rebecca est : pamilos in eo collidi necesse est, f^bm nsqoa 

«4 periculnm matris. L. £pp. L 138. 
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Luther's firiencis did not confine themselres to conraltHr- 
tions and eompUints. Spalatin wrote, on the part of iSbe 
elector, to Renner the emperor's secretary : " Doctor Mar- 
thi Lnther willingly consents to be judged by all the uni- 
versities of Germany, except Leipsic, Erfurth, and Frank- 
ftjirt-on-the-Oder, which have shown themselves partial. 
It is impossible for him to appear at Rome in person."* 

The university of Wittemberg wrote a letter of interces- 
sion to the pope : ** The weakness of his frame," tjiey said, 
speaking of Luther, " and the dangers of the journey, render 
It difficult Mid even impossible for him to obey the order of 
your holiness. His distress and his prayers incline us to 
sympathize with him. We therefore entreat you, most 
holy Father, as obedient children, to look upon him ^s a 
man whb has never been tainted with doctrines opposed to 
the tenets of the Roman Church." 

The university, in its solicitude, wrote the same day to 
Charles of Miltitz, a Saxon gentleman and the pope's cham- 
berlain, in high estimation with Leo X. In this letter 
they gave Luther a more decided testimony than they had 
ventured to insert in the first. " The reverend father Martin 
Luther, an Augustine," it ran, " is the noblest and most 
distinguished member of our university. For many years 
we have seen and knowti his talents, his learning, his pro- 
found acquaintance with the arts and literature, his irre- 
proachable morals, and his truly christian behaviour." f 

This active ch«ity shown by all who surrounded Luther 
is his noblest panegyric 

While men were Anxiously looking for the result of this 
affair, it was terminated more easily thai) might have been 
expected. The legate De Vio, mortified at his ill success 
in the- commission he had received to excite a general war 
against the Turks, wished to exalt and give hisrfe to his 
embassy in Germany by some other brilliant* act. He 
thought that if he could extinguish heresy he should return 
to Rome with honour. . He therefore entreated the pope to 
intrust this business to him. Leo for his part was highly 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xril. 178. 

t L. 0pp. Ut. L 188. 184. L. 0pp. (L.) xrit 171, 172. 
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pleased with Frederick for his stirong opposition to the 
election of the youthfol Charles. He Mi that he might yet 
stand in need of his snpp<Nrt. Without farther referenee to 
the summons, he commissioned the legate, by a brief dated 
23d August, to inyestigate the affair in Germany. The 
pope lost nothing by this course of proceeding; and even 
if Luther could not be prevailed on to retract, the noise and 
scandal that his presence at Eome must haife occasioned 
would be ayoided. 

''We charge you," said Leo, ''to summon personally 
before you, to prosecute and constrain without any delay, and 
as soon as you shall hare received this paper from us, the 
said Luther, who has ahready been declared a heretic by 
our dear brother Jerome, bishop of Ascoli."* 

The pope then proceeded to utter the severcfst threats 
against Luther: 

" Invoke for this purpose the arm and the aid of our very 
dear son in Christ, Maximilian, and of the other princes of 
Germany, and of. all the communities, univ^sities, and 
potentates, ecdesiastic or secular. And, if you get possession 
of his person, keep him in safe custody, that he may be 
brought before U8."f 

We see that this indulgent concession from the pope Was 
only a surer way of inveigling Luther to Rome. Next 
followed milder measures : ( 

" If he return to his duty, and beg foi^veness for so great 
a misdeed, of his own accord and without solicitation, we 
give yon power to receive him into th& unity of our holy 
mother the Church," 

The pope soon returned to his maledictions i 

" If he persist in his obstinacy, and you cannot secure his 
person, we authorize you to proscribe him in every part oi 
Germany; to banish, curse, and excommunicate all those 
who are attached to him; ajid to order aU Christians to flee- 
from their presence." 

* Dictum Lathernm heTetioam per pnedictnm anditorem jam deeUoa* 
turn. Breye Leonis X. ad Thomam. 

t Braehio cogas atqne eompdlas, et 6o in potestatft tsa radMto earn 
fdi> fideU ciiBtodia rotineas «l coram iwUs wiiatiir* H^ 
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Still this was not enough : 

'< And in order that this contagious disease may be the 
more effectually eradicated," continued the pope, ^ you wM 
excommunicate all prelates, religious orders, universities, 
communities, counts, dukes, and potentates {iht Eknperor 
MaTJmilian always excepted), who shall not aid in seizing 
the aforesaid Ms^tin Luther and his adherents, and send 
them to jom under good and safe guard. — ^And i^ which 
Grod forbid, the said princes, communities, uniTersities, and 
pot^tates, or any belonging to them, shall in any manner 
offer an asylum to the said Martin and his adherents, 
give him privately or pub^cly, by themselves or by others, 
succour and counsel, we lay under interdict all these princes, 
communities, universities, and potentates, with their cities, 
towns^ countries, and villages, as well as the cities, towns, 
countries, and villages in which the said Martin may take 
refuge, so long as he shall remain there, and three days after 
he shall have quitted them.** 

This audacious see, which daims to be the earthly represen- 
tative of him who said : God sent not his Son into the vx>r1d 
to condemn the world^ hut ihcU the vx>rld through him might 
he saved, continues its anathemas ; and after pronouncing 
the penalties agamst ecclesiastics, goes on to say : 

'^ As for the laymen, if they do not immediately obey your 
orders without delay or opposition, we declare ihem in- 
famous (the most worthy emperor always excepted), incapable 
oi performing any lawful act, deprived of christian burial, 
and stripped of all the fiefs tiiey may hold either from the 
apostolic see, or from any lord whatsoever."* 

Such was the fate destined for Luther. The monarch of 
Bome has invoked everything fo^his destruction. Nothing 
was spared, not even the quiet of the grave. His ruin ap- 
pears certain. How can he escape from this vast conspiracy? 
But Eome was deceived ; the movement, begun by the Spirit 
of God, cannot be checked by the decrees of her chancery. 

llie pope had not even preserved the appearances of a just 
and impartial examination. Luther had been declared a 

* lofluBia et iah&bilitotfai ad nmuM aetiii legitimos, eedesiMtien 
sepaltaziBypriTatioiuf qaoqiMfondofiuii. Brore Leonis X. ad Thomam. 
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bcretie, ik^ only before he had been heard, but even before 
tte expiration of the time allowed for his appearance. The 
passions, and nerer do they show themselves more violently 
than in religious discussions, overleap all forms of justice. 
It is not only in the Roman church, but in the Protest- 
ant churches that have turned aside froQi the Gospel, and 
wherever the truth is not found, that we meet with such 
strange proceedings in this respect. Every thing is lawful 
against the Gospel. We frequently see men who in every 
other case would scruple to commit the least injustice, not 
fearing to trample under foot all rule and law, whenever 
Christianity, or the testimony that is paid to it, is concerned. 

When Luther became acquainted with this brief, he thus 
expressed his indignation : " This is the most remarkable 
part of the affair : the brief was issued on the 23d August — 
I was summoned on the 7th — ^so that between the brief and 
the sununons sixteen days elapsed. Now, make the calr- 
eulation,^knd you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of 
Ascoli, proceeded against me, pronounced judgment, con- 
demned me, and declared me a heretic, before the summons 
reached me, or at the most within sixteen days after it had 
been forwarded to me. Now, where are the sixty days ac- 
corded me in the summons ? They began on the 7th Au- 
gust, they should end on the 7th October Is this the style 

and fashion of the Roman court, which on the same day 
summons, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and declares 
a man guilty who is so far from Rome, and who knows no- 
thing of all these things ? What reply can they make to 
this ? No doubt they forgot to clear their brains with helle- 
bore before having recourse to such trickery."* 

But while Rome secretly deposited her thunders in the 
hands of her legate, she sought by sweet and flattering words 
to detach from Luther's cause the prince whose power she 
dreaded most. On the same day (23d August 1518), the 
pope wrote to the Elector of Saxony. He had recourse to 
the wiles of that ancient policy which we have already 
noticed, and endeavoured to flatter the prince's vanity. 

" Dear son," wrote the pontiff, " when we think of your 
• Luth. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 176. 
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noble aoid wor&y ttmiVf] of yoa wbo are Its onudnmt ani 
head ; when we call to mmd how you and your ancestors have 
always desired to uphftld the christian faith, and the honour 
and dignity of the holy see, we cannot belieye ^at a man 
who abandons the faith can rely upon your highnesses fiaYOiD:^ 
4uid daringly give the rein to his wickedness. Yet it is re- 
ported to us from every quarter that a caiain Mar, Martin 
Luther, hermit of the order of St Augustine, has fo^otten^ 
like a child of the evil one and despiser of God, his habit and 
his order, which consist in humility and obedience, and that 
he boasts of fearing neither die authority nor the punii>^imait 
of any man, being assured of your favour and protection. 

" But as we know that he is deceived, we have thot^ht 
fit to write to your highness, and to eidliort you in the Lord 
to watch ovOT the honour of your name, as a christian prince^ 
the ornament, glory, and sweet savour of your noble family; 
to defend yourself from these calunmies ; and to guard your- 
self not only torn so serious a crime as that imputed to yoii^ 
but still farther even from the suspicicm that ^ rash pre- 
sumption of this friar tends to bring upon you." 

Leo X. at the same time informed the elect<»r that he had 
commissioned the cardinal of St. Sixtus to investigate the 
matt^, and requested him to deliver Lutiiier into the legate's 
hands, '^ for fear," added he, still returning to his first argu- 
ment, " the pious people of our own or of future times should 
one day lament and say : The most pernicious heresy with 
which the Church <^ God has been afflicted sprung up usder 
the favour and support of that high and wortiiy family."* 

Thus had Rome taken her measures. Witii one hand she 
scattered the intoxicating incense <^ flattery ; in the other 
she held concealed her terrors and revenge. 

All the powers of the earth; emperor, pope, princes, and 
legates, began to rise up against this humble friar of Erfnrth, 
whose internal struggles we have already witnessed. The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take cowisd 
agaiinst Ae Lord, and against his anointed* 
•Lath. 0pp. (LJxriL 171. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The ATiiMRmr Scihwsrtierd— His Wife— Iliilip— fiia Genius and StadiM 
>-The Bible->CaU to Wittemberg— Melancthon's Departure and Jons^ 
ney — Leipsic — ^Mistake — Lather's Joy — PanJld— Reyolation in Edu- 
cation—Study of Greek. 

Before this letter and tbe brief bad reached O^rmaiiy, and 
while Luther was still afraid of being compelled to ai^pear at 
Rome, a fortunate eTent brought consolation to his heart. He 
needed a friend into whose bosom he could pour out his 
sorrows, and whose foithful affection would comfort him in 
his hours of dejection. God gave him such a friend in Me- 
tancthon. 

George Schwartzerd was a skilttd mast^^armonrer of 
Bretten, a small town in the palatinate. On the 14th of 
February 1497, his wife bore him a s<m, who was named 
Philip, and who became famous in siter-years under the 
name of Melancthon. Gi5orge, who was highly estea&ed by 
the palatine princes, and by those of Bayaria and Saxony, 
was a man of perfect integrity. Frequently he would refose 
from purchasers the price they ofiered him ; and if he fouad 
they were poor, would compel them to take back Aeir 
money. It was his habit to leaye hk bed at midnight, a&d 
offer a fervent prayer upo& his kne^. If the iiK)ming earne 
without his haying perfoimed this pious duty, he was &- 
satisfied with himself all the rest of tiie day. His m& 
Barbara was the dau^ter of a respectable magistrate named 
J<^ Renter. She possessed a tender disposition^ rathtf in- 
clined to superstition, but in other respeeti ^Msereet and 
inrudent To her we are indebted for these wdMouMro 
German rhyines : — 

Alms-giTinc impoTerisheih not 

Cbnrch-iiEoing hindareth not 

To grease the ear delayeth not 

lU-gotten wealth proflteth not 

God's book deeei^eth not 
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And the following rhymes also : — 

Those who lore to 8qauMkr 
More than their fields remder. 
Will sorely come to rain. 
Or » wpe be their ondcttiig.* 

Philq» was not eleven years old when his father died. 
Two days before he expired, George called his son to his 
bedside, and exhorted him to have the fear of God constantly 
before his eyes. " I foresee," said the dying armours, " that 
terrible tempests are about to shake the world. I hare wit^ 
oessed great things, but greater still are preparing. May God 
direct and guide thee I" After I^iilip had receiyed his father's 
blessing, he was sent to Spire that he might not be {Nreeent 
at his parent's death. He departed weeping bitt^ly. 

The lad's grandfather, the worthy bailiff Reuter, who him- 
sdf had a son, performed a lather's duty to Philip, and took 
him and his broUier G^eorge into his own house. Shortly aftei 
tills he engaged John Hungarus to teach the three boys. 
The tutor was an excellent man, and in after-years i^rodaimed 
the Gospd with great energy, eyen to an adyanced age. 
He oyerlooked nothing in the young man. He punished 
him for every fault, but with discretion : " It is thus," said 
Idteiancthon in 1554, '' that he made a scholar of me* He 
loved me as a son, I loved him as a father; and we shall 
meet, I hope, in heaven." + 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of his understand- 
ing, and his feuulity in learning and explaining what he had 
learnt He could not remain idle, and was always looking 
for ^me one to discuss with him the things he bad heard.:^ 
It frequently happened that well-educated foreigners passed 
through Bretten and visited Beuter. Immediately the 
bailiff's grandson would go up to them, enter into conversa- 
tion, and ptesB th^n so hard in the discussion that the hearers 
w&te fiUed with admiradon. With strength of genius he 

* Almosen geben ftrmt nicht, eto. Wer mehr will yerzehren, et6. MUl- 
ler's Reliqoien. 

f Dilexit me ct filiuin, et ego earn nt patrem ; et oonTeniemns, spero, 
in vita setema. Melanoth. Explioat. Erang. 

, X Qniescere non poterat, sed quierebat nbiqae aliqtMin onm quo de an* 
ditis disputaret. Ouner. Yit. M^ p. 7. 
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onked great gentleness, and thus won the fitronr of alL He 
stammered; but like tiie iUnstrious Grecian orator, he so 

diligently set about correcting tMs defect, that in after-life 
no traces of it could be pereeiTed, 

On the death of his grandfather^ the yonthfEl Philip with 
his brother and his young nncle John, was sent to the school 
at Pforzheim. These lads resided with one of their relations, 
sister to the famons Reachliu. Eager in the pttrsnit of know- 
ledge, Philip, under the tuition of George Simraler, made rapid 
progress in learning, and particularly in Greek, of which ha 
was passionately fond< Reuchlin fireqnently came to Pforz- 
heim, At his sister's house he became acquainted with her 
young boarders, and was soon struck with Philip's replies. He 
presented htm with a Greek Grammar and a Bible. These 
two books were to be the study of his whole life. 

When Keuehiin returned from his second journey to Italy, 
his young relative, tlien twelve years old, celebrated the day 
of his arrival by representing before him, with the aid of 
some friends, a Latin comedy which he had himself com- 
posed. RenchUn, charmed with the jormg man's talents, 
tenderly embraced him, called bim his dear son, and placed 
flportiyely upon his head the red hat he had received when 
he had been made doctor. It was at this time that Eeuchliu 
changed the name of Schwartzerd into that of Melancthon ; 
both words, the one in German and the other in Greek, 
signifying black earth. Most of the learned men of that age 
thus translated their names into Greek or Latin. 

Melancthon, at twelve j-ears of age, went to the University 
of Heidelberg^ and here he began to slake hia ardent thirst for 
knowledge. He took his bachelor's degree at fourteen. In 
1512, Ei^uchlin invited him to Tubingen, where many learned 
men were assembled* He attended by turns tlie leetm^^s of 
the theologians, doctors, and lawyers. There was no branch of 
knowledge that he deemed unworthy his study. Praise was 
not his objectj but the possession and the fruits of learning. 

The Holy Scriptures especially engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubingen had remarked that ho 
frequently held a book in his hands, which he was occupied 
in reading between the services. Tliis unknown volume ap- 
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poitfed laiiier thaft tte pi»9W book% mA a npoit wtm ea»* 
ealMed UmI PbiUp used to itad profime audiors dwing A^ 
i«(enralf . Bui the anspeeted book proved to be a c(^y 
of the Holy Scriptures, printed shortly before at Basle hy 
JdmFrob^uSk M his life he continiABdtibis study with the 
most uneeasiiigi^iirfieatidb. He always carried this preeianfl 
yetasM with him, even to the public assemblies to whidi 
hewasiiiTited.* Bqieetiu^e entity systraui of the sdiool- 
meuyheafliered to theidiun w^oftheGospeL ^l&aii&p^ 
imn the siost distusguiidied and splendid expectations of Me- 
laBCtlu)ii|'' wrote Erasmus to (Ecolampadius about this time; 
<' God grant that this young man may kmg surviye us. He 
will entkely eclipse Erasttms."-!- Neyerdtdbss, IMancthon 
•bared in the errors of hisage. '^I shudder,*' he observed at 
an, adyanced period of his life, ^ when I think of the honour 
I paid to images, while I was yet a pi^isf | 

In 1514, he was made doctor of j^osophy, and thea 
began to teat^ He was seyeatten years old. The gcaoe 
and charm tiiat he imparted to his lessons, formed tbe 
most striking contrast to the tasteless method which the 
doctors, and above all the monks, had pursued tiU thou. 
He took an active part in the struggle in which ReuchHii 
was engaged with tl^ learning-haters of the day. Agree- 
able in conversatikm, mi)d and elegant* in his manners, be* 
lovedby all who knew him, he soon acquired great authority 
and solid seputation.in the learned workL 

It was at this time that the doctor farmed the design of 
invitiiig some distinguished scholar to the univorsity <^ Wit- 
temberg, as i^ofessor of the ancient languages. He aj^ed 
to I^chlin, who recommended Mebincthon. Frederidc 
foresaw the cdebrity that tMs young man woald confer on 
wi institution so dear to Yam, aiod Reuddm, charmed at be- 
holding so noMe a career opting belore his young friend, 
vn>ote to him these words of the Almi^ty to Abraham z*^ <?d 
thee out qf t% eountryy €md Jhmi tkj^ hindredf and Jr&m tk^ 

• Camor. Vita PhU. Mel. p. 16. 
f Is proraaa obsonrabit EratmiuiL Sr. £<pp. i. 405. 
t CMMMTiM^qiiandA oogHo qoomodo ipse aeoesserim ad statnas li^pa* 
tH^ SuttUs. Bfaiieil. 
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jfatheK^^ houie^ a$id I will make tky name greast^ and A^ 
ahalt he a hlessmg. Yea," coatinued the old man, '^ I ho^ 
that it will be so with the^ my dear Philip^ my haadiworlr 
and my consolation.''* In this invitation Melanethon ac* 
knowledged a call from Ood« At his departmre the nni*- 
versity was filled wiih sorrow ; yet it coiitajned individuals 
who were jealous and envious of him. He lelt his native 
placOi exclaiming : '^ The Lord's will be done T He wims 
then twenty-one year^i of age. 

MelanclJion travelled on horsdbae^ in company wkh 
several Saxon merchants, as a traveller joins a casavan m 
the deserta; for, says Eeuchlin, he was unacquainted both 
with th6 roads and the countiy.f He presented his respeetii 
to the elector, whom he found at Augsburg* At j^irembei^ 
he saw the excellent Pirckheimer, whom he had known be^ 
fore ; at Leipsic he formed an acquamtance wi^ the leanied 
beUenist Mosetlanus. The university of this last city ga,ve 
a banquet in his honour. The repast was acadenvksaL 
The dishes succeeded one another in gfeat variety, and i^ 
each new dish one of the |»ofessors rose and addreissed 
Helancthon in a Latin speeck he h^ prepared before hand. 
The latter immediatdy replied esxtemporaneously. At last, 
wearied with so much eloquence, he said : '^ Most illustri- 
ous men, permit m^ to reply to your harangues once ifx 
aU; for, being unprepared, I cannot put such varieties int» 
my answers as you have done in your addresses." Aiter 
this, the (dishes werQ brought in wi^out the accon^Mnim^t 
of a speech*! 

Reuchlin's youthful relative arrived in Wittemberg on the 
25th August 1518, two di^ after Leo X. had signed the 
Inrief addressed to Cigetan, and the letter to the elector. 

The Wittemberg professors did not receive Melancthon 
so favourably as those of Leipsi^ had done. Hie first 
impression he made on them did not correspond wfth thw ex- 
pectations. They saw a you^g man, who appeared younger, 
than be really was, of small staturOi and with a feeUe aod 

* Heam opos et meum solatium. Corp» Ball L SSI 
'¥ Des W^ und der Orte unbekanni. Ibid. 90L 
tQun0r.yitaMeL26. 
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tfanidair. Was this ^eEhiflirioHsdoetorwiioiiiEraflmiu and 
BeucUiiiy the greatest men of the day, extolled so highly ? 
Neither Lather, with whom he first became acquainted, nor 
his colleagaes, entertained any great hopes of him when they 
saw his youth, his shyness, and his diffident manners. 

On the 29th August, four days after his arrival, he deliyered 
his inaugural discourse. All the uniyersity was assembled. 
This lad, as Lulher, calls him,* spoke in such elegant latinity, 
and showed so much learning, an understanding so culti- , 
▼ated, and a judgment so sound, that all his hearers were 
struck with admiration. 

When the speech was finished, all crowded rotmd him 
with congratulations ; but no one felt knore joy than Luther. 
He hasten^ to impart to his Mends the sentiments that 
fiHed his heart '^ Melanctbon,'' wrote he to Spalatin on 
the 81st August, "dehrered four days after his arrival so 
learned and so beautifol a discourse, iJiat ever^ one listened 
with astonishment and admiration. We sopn recovered 
ipom ihe prejudices excited by Ms stature and appearance ; 
we now praise and admiife liis eloquence ; we return our 
thanks to you and to the prince for the service you have 
done us. I ask for no other Greek master. But I fear that 
his delicate firame will be unal^le to support our mode of 
living, and that we shall be unable to keep him long on 
account of the smallness of his salary. I hear that the 
Leq)8ic people are ahready boasting of tiidr power to take 
him from us. my dear Spalatin, beware of despismg 
his age and his personal af^arance. He is a man worthy 
of every hohour.^f 

Melaobthon began immediately to lecture on Homer and the 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus. He was full of ardour. "I will 
mskB every eflFort," wrote he to Spalatin, " to conciliate the 
fSftvour of tjR those in Wittemberg who love learning and 
virtue."{ Pour days after his inauguration, Luther wrote 
agun to Spalatin : ^' I most particularly recommend to you 
the very learned and very amialde Giedan, Riilip. His 

* Paer et ftdi^esoentidiifl, d ntotem oonsidereB. L. Epp. L 141. 

t Ibid. 185. 

tUtW]ttembergamUtentiiMboiiii<miidbii8ooiidU«n^ Ck»p.Biti£l 
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iectare-room is alirays fitll« All the theologians in paiv 
ticular go to hear hinu He is making every class, upper, 
tower, and middle, begin to read Greek."* 

Meiancthon was able to respond to Lather's affection. 
He soon found in him a kindness of disposition, a strength 
of mind, a courage, a discretion, that he had never found till 
then in any man. He venerated, he loved him. ^ If Ui^e 
is any one," said he, ^' whom I dearly love, and whom I 
embrace with my whole heart, it is Martin Luther."-}- 

Thus did Luther and Meiancthon meet; they were friends 
until death. We cannot too much admire the goodness and 
wisdom of God, in bringing together two men so different, 
and yet so necessary to one another. Luther possessed 
warmth, vigour, and strength; Meiancthon clearness, dis* 
cretlon, and mildness. Luther gave energy to Meiancthon, 
Meiancthon moderated Luther. They were like substances in a 
state of positive and negative electricity, which mutually act 
upon each other. If Luther had been without Meiancthon, 
perhaps the torrent would have overflowed its bsoiks ; Me- 
lancHion, when Luther was taken from him by death, hes- 
itated and gave way, even wh^re he shoidd not have 
yielded.^ Luther did mudi by power; Meiancthon per- 
haps did no less by following a gentler and more tranquil 
method. BoUi were upright, open-hearted, generous ; both 
ardently loved the Word of et^nal life, and obeyed it with 
a fidelity and devotion that governed then* whole lives. 

Melancllion's arrival at Wittemberg effected a revolution 
not only in that university, but in the whole of Germany 
and in all the learned worid. The attention he had bestowed 
on the Greek and Latin classics and on philosophy had given 
a regularity, clearness, and precision to his ideas, whidi shed 
a new light and an indescribable beauty on every subject 

* Summoe cum mediis et infimis, stadiosos facit GraecitatiB. L. 
Epp. i. 140. 

f Mftrtiiiiuny si omnino in rebus famnanis qiiidqnam, yehementissime 
diligo, et animo integerrimo oompleetor. MeL Epp. L 411. 

:^ CalTin writes to Sleidan : Dominus eum fortiore spirita instrnat, no 
graTem ex ejus timiditate jaotoram sentiat posteritas. May the Lord 
^To him a more determined spirit, lest through his timidity onr pos- 
terity snffer a serious injury. 

vox^ I. 16 
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tbat he took in hand. Themildsinritof the Goi^lertahDod 
and animated his meditationfl, and in his lectores the driest 
pursuits were clothed with a surpassing grace that captivated 
all hearers. The barrenness that schoIastidMn had cast over 
education was at an ei^. A nsw manner of teaching and of 
studying began with Melancthon. ^ Thanks to him," says 
an iUustrious Grennan histonan,* ^ Wittembe^ became die 
school of the nation.** 

It was indeed highly important that a man who knew 
Chreek thoroughly should teach in that unirerdty, where the 
new derelopments of theology called upon masters and pupils 
to study in their original language the earliest documents of 
the christian faith. From this time Luther zealously applied 
to the task. The meaning of a Greek word^ of which he 
had been igniurant until then, suddenly cleared up his theo- 
fegical ideas. What consolation and what joy did he not ^I, 
when he saw, for instance, that the Greek word f^ldvoiaj 
which, according to the Latin Church, signifies a joenonce, a 
satisfaction required by the Church, a human expiation, 
really meant in Greek a transformation or conyersion of the 
heart I A thick mist was suddenly rolled away from before 
his eyes. The two significations given to this word suffice 
of themselyes to characterize the two Churches. 

The impulse Melancthon gave to Luther in the translation 
of the Bible is one of the most remarkable circumstances of 
the friendship between these two great men. As early as 1517, 
Luther had made s<»ne attempts at translation. He had pro- 
cured as many Greek and Latin books as were within his 
reach. And now, with the aid of his dear Philip, he aj^lied 
to his task 'with fresh energy. Luther compelled Melancthon 
to share in his researches; c<msulted him on the difficult pas- 
sages : and the work, which was destined to be one of the great 
labours of the reformer, advanced more safely and nxHre 
speedily. 

Melancthon, on his side, became acquainted with the new 
theology. Hie beautiful and profound doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith filled him with astonishment and joy ; but he 
received with independence the system ' taught by Luther, 
• Phiik. 
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&aA moulded it to the peculiar l<Hrm of his mind ; for, although 
he was only twenty-one years old, he was one of those pre« 
eoeious geniuses who attain early to a full possession of all 
their pow^s, and who think for themselves from the very first 
The zeal of the teachers was soon conmiunicated to the 
disciples. It was decided to reform the method of instruct 
tionj» With the eleetoi^s consent, certain courses that pos^ 
sessed a merely scholastic importance were suppressed ; at 
the same time the study . of the classics receiyed a fresh 
impulse* The school of Wittemberg was transformed, and 
the contrast with ''other unirarsities became daily more 
stnkiag. All this, however, took place within the limits <^ 
the Church, and none suspected they were oa the eve of a 
gieat contest with the pope* 



CHAPTER rV. 

Sentiments of Lather and Staupitz — Summons to appeal^— Alarm and 
Courage — ^The Elector with the Legate — Departure for Augsburg — 
Sfljonrn at Weimar—Noromberg— Arrival at Augsburg. 

No doubt Melancthon's arrival at a moment so critical brought 
a pleasing change to the current of Luther's thoughts ; no 
doubt, in the sweet (mtpourii^^s of a dawning friendship^ 
and in the midst of the biblical labours to which he 
devoted himself with fresh zeal, he sometimes forgot Rome, 
Prierio, Leo, and the ecclesiastical court before which he was 
to appear. Yet these were but fugitive moments, and his 
thoughts always returned to that formidable tribunal before 
which bis implacable enemies had summoned him. With 
what terror would not such thoughts have filled a soul whose 
object had been anything else than the truth 1 ButLutherdid 
n^ tremble ; conM^t in the fieuthfulness and power of God, 
he leioained firm, and was ready to expose himself alone to 
the anger of enemies more terrible than those who had kindled 
John Huss's pile. 
A few days after Melaaethfloi's anrivaV ^^ before the 
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resolution of the pope transferring Luther's citation firomRome 
to Augsburg could be known, the latter wrote thus to Spalatin: 
** I do not require that our sovereign should do the least 
thing in defence of my theses ; I am willing to be giren up and 
thrown into the hands of my adyersaries. Let him permit 
all the storm to burst upon me. What I hare undertaken 
to defend, I hope to be able to maiiftahi, with the help of 
Christ As for violence, we must needs yield to that, but 
without abandoning the truth.*** 

Luther's courage was infectious: the mildest and most 
timid men, as they beheld the danger that threatened this 
witness to the truth, found language full of enargy and in- 
dignation. The iNTudent, the pacific Staupitz wrote to Spa- 
latin on the 7th September : '^ Do not cease to exhort the 
prince, your master and mine, not to allow himself to be 
frightened by the roaring of the lions. Let him defend the 
truth, without anxiety either about Luther, Staupitz, or the 
order. Let there be one place at least where men may speak 
freely and without fear. I know that the plague of Babylon, 
I was nearly saying of Rome, is let loose against whoever 
attacks the abuses of those, who sell Jesus Christ. I have 
myself seen a preacher thrown from the pulpit for teaching 
the truth ; I saw him, although it was a festival, bound and 
dragged to prison, ^hers have witnessed still more cruel 
sights. For this reason, dearest Spalatin, prevail upon his 
highness to continue in his present sentiments.'' f 

At last the order to appear before the cardinal-legate at 
Augsburg arrived. It was now with one of the princes of 
the Roman church that Luther had to deaL All his friends 
entreated him not to set out.} They feared that even during 
the journey snares might be laid for his life. Some busied 
themselves in finding an asylum for him. Staupitz himself, 
the timid Staupitz, was moved at the thought of the dangers 
to which brother Martin would be exposed — ^that brotherwhom 
he had dragged from the seclusion of the cloister, and whmn 
he had launched on that agitated sea in which his life was 



• L. Epp. i. 139. f Jen. Aug. L 884. 

t Contrft onmiam amiMnim ooiuilium oompaim. 
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now endangered*. AlasI wonld it not bare been better iot 
tbe poor brother to bare remained for ever unknown I It was 
too late. At least he wonld do everything in his power to 
save him. Accordingly be wrote from bis convent at Sala- 
~burg, on the 15tb September, soliciting Luther to flee and 
seek an asylum with him. '^ It spears to me" said be^ 
" that the wbole worMI is enraged and combined against tbe 
truth. The crucified Jesus was bated in like manner. I do 
not see that you have any thing else to expect but persecu- 
tion. Erelong no one will be able without the pope's per- 
mission to search the Scriptures, and therein look for Jesus 
Christ, which Jesus Christ however commai^. You have 
but few friends : I would to God that fear of your adversaries 
did not prevent those few from declaring themselves in your 
favour 1 The wisest course is for you to abandon Wittem- 
berg for a season and conie to me. Then we shall live and 
die together. This is also the jnince's opinion,'' adds 
Staupitz.* 

From different quarters Luther received the most alarm- 
ing intelligence. Count Albert of Mansfeldt bid him beware 
of undertaking the journey, for several powerful lords bad 
sworn to seize bis person, and strangle or drown bim.f But 
nothing could frighten him. He had no intention of profit- 
ing by the vicar-general's offer. He will not go and conceal 
himself in the obscurity of a convent at Salzburg ; be will 
remain faithfully on Ibat stormy scene where the band oi 
God has placed him. It is by persevering in despite of bis 
adversaries, by proclauning the truth aloud in tbe midst of 
tje world, that the reign of this truth advances. Why -then 
should he flee? He is not one of those who draw back to 
perish, but of those who keep tbe faith to the saving of their 
souls. This expression of the Master whom be desires to serve, 
and whom be loves more than life, re-echoes incessantly in hia 
heart : Whosoever shcdl confess me before men, him will I 
also confess before my Father who is in heaven. At all times 
do we find in Luther and in the Reformation this intrepid 
courage, this exalted morality, this infinite charity, which 

• Epp. L 61. 

t Ut Tel strtDguler, Tel b^ittar ad mertom. Xi. Epp. i. 129. 
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Ilie fertrt adrent of CSuiBtUnitj had. atoeadj made koowa to 
ihB woifd. '^ I am like Jeremiah,'' sajs Lather at the 
time of which we are speaking, ^'amanof skife andconten- 
«tioii ; bat the more tiidr thr^Us ktefease, the more my joy 
is mohiplied. My wife and my ehildiea are well provkM 
for; my fidds, my houses, and my goods are in order.* 
They hare ahready destroyed my honour and my reputation* 
One sii^e thing remains; it is my wretched body: let 
them take it; they wiU thos shorten my IMe by a few 
hoars. Bat as for my sool, they camiot take that He who 
desires to {ooclaim the Word of Christ to the world, most 
expect death at every moment ; for our hiub^ is a Uoodj 
husband to as."t 

l%e elector was then at Aogsburg. Shortly b^ore quil- 
ting the diet in that city,he had paid the l^ate a visit. The 
cardinal, highly flattered with this coodeseension from so 
lUustrimis a prince, promised Frederick, that if the numk 
appeared before him, he would listen to him in a paternal 
maimer, «ad dismiss him kindly. ^Mtlatin, by the {uince^s 
Older, wrote to his friend, that the po^ had aj^inted a 
commission to hear him in Grermany ; that the etoetor would 
not permit him to be dragged to Borne ; and that he must 
prejMure for his journey to Augsburg. Luth^ resolved to 
obey. The notice he had received from the count of Msms- 
feldt induced him to ask a safe-conduct ^m Frederick. The 
latter replied that it was unneoessaiy, and sent him only 
letters of recommendation to some of the most distinguished 
councillors oi Augsburg. He ako provided him with nnmey 
fbr the journey; and the poor defenceless reformer set out on 
foot to place himself in the hands of his eaemies4 

What must have been Ms fedings as he quitted Wittem- 
berg and took the road to Augslmrg, where the pope's 
legate awiuted him I The olject of this journey was not 
like that to Heidelberg, a MencUy meeting ; he was about to 

'Uzorme&etUberiiiflipioTidsimi L.Epp.i.129. Hefaadnaitker 
wif« nor children at this time. 

t Sic enim sponsus noster, sponsos sangoinam nohis est* Ihid* See 
Exodus iy. 25. 

t Veni igitiir petoster et peoyg Aigirtiii L. 0pp. Lai. in ?»& 
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appear before the Boman delegate without a safe-^ondoct 
peAaps he was going to death. But his iaith was not one 
of mere outward show; with him it was a reality. Henoe 
it gave him peace, and he could advance wi^out fear, 
in the name of HtQ Lord of hosts, to bear his testimony to 
^Gk)speL 

He arrived at Weimar on ^ 28th September, and lodged 
in the Cordeliers' monastery. One of the monks could not take 
his eyes off him ; it was Myconius. He then saw Luther for 
the first time; he wished to approach him, to say that he was 
indebted to him for peace of mind, and that his whole desire 
was to labour with him. But Myconius was too strictly 
watched by his superiors : he was not allowed to speak to 
Luther.* 

The Elector of Saxony was thbn holding hb court at 
Weimar, and it is on diis account probably that the 
G(»deliers gave the doctor a welcome. The day following 
his arrival was the festival of St. Michael Luther said 
mass, and was invited to preach in the palace-chapeL 
This was a mark of favour his prince loved to confer on him. 
He preached extempore, in presence of the court, selecting 
Ms text (Matthew, chap, xviii. verses 1 to 11) from the gospel 
of the day. He spoke forcibly against hypocrites, and those 
who boast of their own righteousness. But he said not a 
word about angels, aiti!K>ugh such was the custom on St. 
MichaeVs day. 

The courage of the Wittemberg doctor, who was going 
quietly and on foot to answer a summons which had terminated 
in death to so many of his predecessors, astonished all wh(r 
saw him. Interest, admiration, and sympathy prevailed by 
turns in their hearts. John Kestner, purveyor to the Corde- 
liers, strack with apprehension at the thought of the dangers 
which awaited his guest, said to him : " Brother, in Augs- 
burg you will meet with Italians, who are learned men and 
eubtie antagonists, and who will give you enough to do. 
I fear you will not be able to defend your cause against 
them. They will cast you into the fire, and their flames will 

* Ibi Myconius primum Tidet Lutheram : sed ab aoeessa et eoUoqpio 
ejus tunc est prohibitos. M. Adami Vita. Myoonii, p. 176. 
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oonsume jomJ** Luther solemnly rej^ed: " Dear firk&d, 
pray to cfur Lord Ood who is in heaven, and put i^ a 
paternoster for me and for his dear Son Jesns, whose cause 
is mine, that he may be fayourable to him. If He main- 
tain his cause, mine is maintained; but if he will not 
maintain it, of a truth it is not I who can maintain it^ m^ 
it is he who will bear the dii^nour.'' 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and arrived at 
Nur^nberg. As he was about to present himself before a 
prince of the Church, he wished to appear in a becoming 
dress. His own was old, and all the worse for the journey. 
He therefore b<»rowed a frock from his £euithful friend 
Wencedas Link, preacher at Nuremberg. 

Luther doubtless did not confine his visits to Link; he 
saw in like manner his other Nuremberg friends, Scheurl the 
town-clerk, the illustrious painter Alb^ Durer (to whose 
memory that city has recently erected a statue), and others 
besides. He derived strength fr(»n the conversation of these 
excellent ones of the earth, while many monks and laymen 
felt alarm at his journey, and endeavoured to shake his* re- 
solution, J)eseeching him to retrace his steps. The letters be 
wrote from this city show the spirit which then animated 
him : " I have met," said he, " with pusillanimous men who 
wish to persuade me not to go to Augsburg; but I am resolved 
to i^oceed. The Lord's will be done I Even at Augsburg, 
even in the midst of his enemies, Christ reigns. Let Christ 
live; let Luther die,f and every sinner, according as it 
is written 1 May the God oi my salvation be exalted I 
Farewell 1 persevere, stand fast; for it is necessary to be 
rejected either by God or by man: but God is true, and 
man is a liar." 

Lmk and an Augustine monk named Leonard could not 
make up their minds to permit Luther to go alone to face the 
dangers that threatened him. They knew his dispositi^ 

* Prafecto in ignon te eonjident et flunmis ezaxont. Melth. Adam* 
Vit. Myc. p. 176. Myoonia Ref. Hist. p. 30. 

f Vivat Christus, moriatur Martinus. Woismanni, Hisi Sacr. Not. 
Test. p. 1465. Weismann had read this letter in mannsoript. It if no4 
to be found in the collection of M. de^Wette* ^ 
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and were aware that, abounding as lie did in detenamatioii and 
courage, he would probably be wanting in prudence. They 
therefore accompanied him* When they were about five 
leagues from Augsburg, Lnthcr, whom the fatigues of the 
journey and the various agitations of his mind had probably 
exhausted, was seized with Tiolent pains in the stomachs 
He thought be should die. His two friends in great alarm 
hir{;d a waggon in which they placed the doctor. On tlie 
eTening of the 7 th October they reached Augsburg, and 
alighted at the Augustine convent, Luther was very tired ; 
but he soon recovered- No doubt his faith and the viva- 
dty of hifi mind speedily recruited his weaJteaed body. 



CHAPTER V, 

De Vio— Hia Character— Serra Ivonga— Pf^liffiismiy Convewatjoii— 
Viatt of the CouncUlorS'-Hoturn of Semii Loaga— The Prior — Luther's 
Diflctetion— Luther and Sena Longa— The Sare-coiiduct— Luthw to 
Melaaothon. 

IsotEOiATELY OH hifl arrival, and before seeing any onC| 
Luther, desirous of showing the legate all due respect, begged 
Link to go and announce his presence. Link did so, and re- 
spectfully informed the cardhial, on the part of the Witteut* 
berg doctor, that the latter was ready to appear before him 
whenever he should give the order- The legate was delighted 
at this news. At last he had this impetuous heretic within 
his reaclij and promised Iiimself that the reformer should not 
qnit tlie walls of Augsburg as he had entered them. At the 
same time that Link waited upon the legate, the monk Leo- 
nard went to inform Staupitz of Luther's arriTaL The vicar- 
general had written to the doctor that he woidd certainly 
come and see him a^ soon as he knew that he had reached 
Augsburg. Luther was unwiUing to lose a minute in inr- 
forming him of his presence.* ^ 

* L. Epp. I la. 

16* 
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The <liet was OT€r. Tbe emperor and the eleertos lisd 
akeadjteparated* The emperor, it is trae, had not yet quil- 
ted the place, but was hwitiiig in tiie ndghboeihood. The 
ambassaiicH: of Rome remained alone in Angsbnrg. If 
Lather had gone thither during the diet, he would haTe met 
with powerftil suf^rters; but erery^ing now seemed des- 
tined to bend beneath the wdght of the papal authority. 

The name of the judge b^ore whom Luther was to ap- 
pear was not calculated to encourage him. Thomas de Yio, 
sumamed Gijetan, from the town of Gaeta in the kingdom 
of Naples, where he was bom in 1469, had giren great 
promise from hb youth. At sixteen, he had entered the Domi- 
nican order, contrary to the express will of his parents. He 
had afterwards become general of his order, and cardinal of 
tlie Roman Church. But What was worse ibr Luther, this 
learned doctor was one of the most zealous defenders of that 
scholastic theology which the reformer had always treated 
so unmercifully. His mother, we are informed, had dreamt 
during her pregnancy that StThomas in person would instruct 
the chfld to which she was about to give birth, and would 
introduce him into heaven. Accordingly De Yio, whoa he 
became a Dominican, had changed his name from James to 
Thomas. He had zealously defended the prerogajdres of 
the papacy, and the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, whom he 
looked upon as the pearl of theologians.* Fond of pageantry 
and show, he construed ahnost seriously the Roman maxim, 
that legates are above kings, and surrounded himsdf with a 
brilliant tram. On the 1st August, he had performed a 
S(dMnn mass in the cathedral of Augsburg, and, in presence 
of all the princes of the emigre, had placed the cardinal's hat 
on the head of the Archbishop of Mentz, who knelt before 
him, and had delivered to the emperor himself the hat and 
sword which the pope had consecrated. Such was the man 
tefore whom the Wittemberg monk was about to appear, 
dressed in a frock that did not belong to him. Further, flie 
legate's learning, the austerity (A his disposition, and the 
purity of his morals, ensured him an influence and authority in 

* Divi Thom» Samma onm Commentariis Thom« de "^^o. Liigduii« 
1587. 
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Otnnany that other Roman conrtiars would not easSy have 
obtained. It was no doubt to this reputation for sanctity 
that he owed this missiop. Rome perceiyed that it would 
Admirably forward her designs. Tims even the good qualities 
of Gajetan rendered him still more formidable. Besides, the 
nSsdr intrusted to him was by no means comjrficated. Luther 
was akeady declared a heretic. Ji he would not retract, 
the legate must send him to prison; and if he eacapedf 
whoever should give him an asylum was to be excom- 
municated. This was^ what the dignitary of the Church, 
before whom Luther was summoned, had to perform on be- 
iialfof Rome.* 

Luther had reeorared !us strength during the night On 
Saturday morning (8th Octoba*), being ahready reinyigcHrated 
after his journey, he began to consid^ his strange position. 
He was resigned, and awaited the manifestation of Gk>d's will 
by the course of eyents. He had not long to wait. A per^ 
)Bon, unknown to him, sent to say (as if entirely devoted to 
him) that he was about to pay him a visit, and that Luth^ 
should avoid appearing before the legate until after this 
Interview. l%e message proceeded from an Italian courtier 
named Urban of Serra Longa, who had often visited Ger- 
many as envoy from the Margrave of Montferrat. He had 
known the Elector of Saxony^ to whom he had been accre- 
dited, and after the margrave's death, he had attached him- 
self to the Cardinal de Vio. 

The art and address of this individual presented the most 
fltrikiag contrast with the noble frankness and generous 
integrity of Luther. The Italian soon arrived at the Augus- 
tine monastery. The cardinal had sent him to sound the 
reformer, and prepare him for the recantation expected from 
him. Serra Longa imagined that nis sojourn in Germany 
had given him a great advantage over tiie other courtiers in 
the legate's train ; he hoped to make short work with ti|li^ 
German monk. He arrived attended by two domestics, and 
professed to have come of his own accord, -from friendship 
towards a favourite of the Elector of Saxony, and from 
attachment to the holy Church. After having most cor- 

♦ The pope's buU. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 174. 
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diaOy sakited Lather, the diplomatist added in an aflectiimate 
manner: . ^ 

''I am come to offer you good advice. Be wise, and becomt 
reconciled with the Ghurch. Submit to t&e cardinal without 
reserve. Retract jour offensive language. Remember the 
Abbot Joachim of Florence: he had published, as you 
know, many heretical things, and yet he was declared no 
heretic, because he retracted his errors." 

Up(m this Luther spoke of justifying what he had done. 

Sesra Lonoa. — ^^' Beware of that! Would youenta 

the lists against the legate of his holiness ?" 

Luther. — " Ji they convince nfe of having taught any« 
thing contrary to the Roman Church, I shall be my own 
judge, and immediately retract. Ilie essential pomt will be 
to know wheth^ the legate relies on the authority of St. 
Thomas m<Nre than the faith will sanction. If he does so, I 
will not yield." 

SsBRA LoMGA. — ^^ Oh, ohi You intend to break a lance 
then!" 

The Italian then began to use language which Luther 
styles bonjble. He argued that one might maintain false 
propositions, provided they brought in money and filled the 
treasury ; that all discussion in the universities against the 
pope's authority must be avoided ; that, on the c&trary, it 
should be asserted that the pope could, by a single nod, change 
or suppress articles of faith ;* and so he ran on, in a similar 
strain. But the wily Italian soon perceived that he was for- 
getting himsdf ; and returning to his mild language,Jie en- 
deavoured to persuade Luther to submit to the legate in all 
things, and to retract his doctrine, his oaths, and his theses. 

The doctor, who was at first disposed to credit the fair 
professions of the orator Urban (as he calls him in his nar- 
rative), was now convinced that they were of little worth, 
and that he was much more on the legate's side than on 
his. He consequently became less communicative, and was 
content to say, that he was disposed to show all humility, to 
give proofs of his obedience, and render satis&ctioh in tlM>8e 

* Et nntn solo omnia abrogsre, etiam ea qois fidei Msent. L. Epp. f • 
144. 
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thiDgs in which he might have erred. At these worcLs 
Serra Longa exclaimed joyfully : " I shall hasten to the 
legate ; you will follow me presently. Everything will go 

well, and all will soon be settled." * 

He went away. The Saxon monkj who had more dis- 
cemment than the Eoman courtier, thought to himself: 
** This crafty Sinon has been badly taught and trained by 
his Grrccks." f Luther was in suspense between hope and 
fear \ yet hope prevailed. The visit and the strange pro- 
fessions of Serra Longa, whom he afterwards called a bung- 
ling mediatorjj revived his courage. 

The councillors and other inhabitants of Augsburg^ to 
whom the elector had recommended Luther, were all eager 
• to see the monk whose name already resounded throughout 
Germany. Peutinger, the imperial councillor, one of the 
most eminent patricians of the city, who flrectuently invited 
Lnther to his table ; the councillor Langemantel ; Doctor 
Auerbach of Leipsic^ the two brothers Adelmanh, both 
canons, and many more, repaired to the Augustine convent. 
They cordially saluted this extraordinary roan, who had un- 
dertaken so long a journey to place himself in the hands of the 
lloman agente. " Have you a safe-conduct ?" asked they.— 
" No," replied the intrepid monk, ** What boldness T they 
aU exclaimed. — ** It was a polite expression," says Luther, 
" to designate my rashness and folly." All unanimously 
entreated him not to visit the legate before obtaining a safe- 
conduct from the emperor himself. It is probable the public 
had already heard something of the pope's brief, of which 
the legate was the bearer. 

'^ But," replied Luther, " I set out for Augsburg without 
a safe-conduct, and have arrived safely." 

" The elector has recommended you to us ; you ought 
therefore to obey us, and do all that we lell you," answered 
Langemantel affectionately but fijrmly. 

Doctor Auerbach coincided with these views, and added: 

• L. Opp. CL.) iTii, 179. 

t Hunc Slnonem panim eoninlie insttactmm Krto peksga. L* Epip* t 
UAm See Virgil's ^neid, book ii. 
t Mediator Jneplus* Ibid 
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** We know that at the bottom of his heart the cardinal is 
exceedingly irritated against you.* One cannot trust Aese 
ItaKans."t 

The Oanon Adehnann urged the same thing : ^ You hare 
been sent without protection, and they have forgotten to pro- 
vide you with that which you needed mosfj 

His friends undertook to obtain the requisite safe-conduct 
from the emperor. They then told Luther how many 
persons, even in elevated rank, had a leaning in his favour. 
" The minister of France himself, wEo left Augsburg a few 
days ago, has spoken of you in the most honourable man- 
ner.''§ This remark struck Luther, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus several of the most respectable citizens in 
one of the first cities of the Empire were already gained over * 
to the Reformation. 

The conversation had reached this point when Serra 
Longa i^tumed. " Come," said he to Luther, " Ae cardi- 
nal is waiting for you. I will myself conduct you to hinu 
But you must first learn how to appear in his presence : 
when you enter the room in which he is, you will prostrate 
yourself with your face to the ground ; when he tells you to 
rise, you will kneel before him ; and you wifl wait Ws fur- 
ther orders before you stand up. || Remember you are 
about to appear before a prince of the Church. As for the 
rest, fear nothing : all will speedily be settled wiAout diffi- . 
culty." 

Luther, who had promised to follow this Italian as soon 
as he was invited, found himself in a dilemma. However, 
he did not hesitate to inform him of the advice of his Augs- 
burg friends, and spoke of a safe-conduct. 

" Beware of asking for anything of the kind," immedi- 
ately replied Serra Longa ; " you io not require one. The 
legate is kindly disposed towards you, and ready to end this 
business in a friendly manner. Kyou ask for a safe-conduct, 
you will ruin everything.*^ 

* Sciunt enim enm in me exacerbatissimum intus, quicqiiid Bimulot 
foris. L. Epp. L US, 
t L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 201. t Ibid. 203. 

§ Seckend. p. 144. Ibid. 130. 

H L. 0pp. (L.) 179. 
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" My gracious lord, the Elector of Saxony/^ r€plie<] 
Lutber, *^ recommended me to several honourable men in 
this city. They advise me to midertake nothing without 
a aafe-conduct : I ought to follow their ad rice. For if I did 
not, and anything ehotiid happen, tliey will write to the 
elcctory my maeter, that I -would not listen to them," 

Luther persisted in his determination, and Berra Longa 
was compelled to return to his chiefj and announce the shoal 
on which his mission had strnckj at the very moment he 
flattered himself with success. 

Thug terminated the conferences of that day with the 
orator of Montfeirat. 

Another invitation was ient to Luther, but with a very 
different view. John Froach, prior of the Carmelites, was an 
old Mend, Two yean before, as licentiate in theology, he had 
defended aomo thesefl, under the presidence of Luther. He 
came to see him, and begged him earnestly to come and stay 
with him. He claimed the honour of entertaining the doctor 
of Germany as his guest, . Already men did not fear to pay 
him homage even in the face of Rome ; already the weak had 
beeome the stronger* Luther accepted the invitationj and 
left the convent of the Augustincs for that of the Carmelites. 

The day did not close without serious reflections. Serra 
Longa'fl engerness and the fears of the councillors alike 
pointed out the difficultiea of Luther^s position. Neverthe- 
less, he had God in heaven for hie protector ; guarded by 
Him he could sleep without fear. 

The next day w^as Sunday * on which he obtained a Uttle 
more repose. Yet he had to endure fatigues of another kind- 
All the talk of the city was about Doctor Luthetj and 
everybody desired to see, as he wrote to Melancthon, " this 
new Erostratus, who had caused bo vast a confitigration/'-i" 
They crowded round him in his walks, and the good doctor 
smiled, no doubts at this singular excitement. 

But he had to undergo importunities of another kind. If 
the people were desirous of seeing himj they had a still greater 



" JJth October. 
Epp, 
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wiah to hfar him. He was requested on.all sides to iHreach* 
Luther had no greater joj than to proclaim the GospeL It 
would have deligLted him to preceh Jesus Christ in fids 
large citj, and in the solemn okcunutanees in ^diidi he was 
jdaced. But he evinced on this occasion, as on many others, 
a just sentiment of propriety, and great reeqpect ibr his su- 
periors. He refused to jNreach, for fear the legale should 
think he did it to aonoy and to brave him. This saoc^pa^on 
and this discretio^: were assuredly as good as a sermon. 

The cardinal's people, however, did ncrt p^mit him to re^ 
main quiet. They renewe<} their persuasions. '^ Hie cardinal,'' 
said they, '' gives you assurances of his grace and favour: 
what are you afraid of?" They em^dpyed a thouisand reasons 
to persuade him li wait upon De Yio. ^' He is a^yery merciful 
foiher," said one of these env<oys. But another approached 
and whispered inlbis ear: '^ Do not believe what they t^ 
you. He never keeps hir word."* Luther persisted in his 
resolution. 

On Monday morning (10th October), Serra Lon^ again 
returned to the^ charge. The courtier had made it a point of 
honour to' succeed in his negotiation. He had scarcely ar- 
rived when he said in Latin : '' Why do you not widt upon 
the cardinal? He is expecting yon mostiindulgently : the 
whole matter lies in six letters : Bevoga,' retract Ckmie I 
you have nothing to fear." 

Luther thought to himself that these six/letters were very 
important ones ; but without entering into any discussion on 
the merits of the things to be retracted, he replied : " I will 
appear as soon as I have a safe-conduct." 

Serra Longa lost his temper on hearing these words. He 
insisted — ^he made fresh representations; but Luther was 
immovable. Becoming still more angry, he exclaimed: 
'^ You imagine, no doubt, that the elector will take up arms 
in your defence, and for your sake run the risk of losing the 
territories he received from his forefathers ?" 

Luther. — " God forbid I" 

Serba Longa. — " When all forsake you, where wiD you 
take refuge?" 

• L. 0pp. (L.) XYii. 206. 
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Luther, looking to hecn>en foiih cm eye of faUh, " TJndei 
heaven."* 

Serra Longa was sOent for a moineii{, stnu^ with the 
sublimity of this unexpected answer. He then resumed the 

conversation : 

** What would you do if you held the legate, pope, and 
cardinals in your hands, as they have you now in theirs?" 

LunLER, — " I would show them all poieible htmour and re- 
spect But with me, the Word of God is before everything," 

Sebra LoNaA, smiling, and snapping hii fingers, in the 
manner of the Italians : ^* Eh, ehl all honour I...... I do not 

believe a word of it," 

He then went outj sprung into his saddle^ and disappeared, 

Seira Longa did not return to Luther | but he long re- 
membered the resistance he had met with torn, the reformer, 
and that which his master was soon after to experience in 
person. We shall find him at a iater period loudly calling 
for Luther's blood, 

Serra'Longa had not long quitted the doctor wben the 
safe-conduct arrived, Luthers friends had obtained it from 
the imperial councillors. It is probable that the latter had 
consulted the emperor on the subject, as he was not far from 
Augsburg. It would even appear from what the cardinal 
said afterwards, that from uDWiUingncss to displease him, 
hig consent also had been asked. Perhaps this was the 
reason why Sena Longa was set to work upon Luther j for 
open opposition to the security of a safeKionduet would have 
disclosed intentions that it was desirable to keep secret It 
was a safer plan to induce Luther himself to desist from the 
demand. But they soon found out that the Saxon monk 
was not a man to give way. 

Luther was now to appear. In demanding a safe-conduct, 
he did not lean upon an arm of flesh ; for he was fully aware 
that an imperial safe-conduct had not preserved John Huss 
from the stake. He only wished to do his duty by sub- 
mitting to the advice of his master's friends. The Lord 
will decide his fate. If God should require his Ufe; he 
is ready joyfully to resign it. At this solemn moment, he 
' £l ubi mftuebia !.,.., RMpomli : Sub eoib. L, Opp, in Piwt 
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Mt the need of cownmqniBg puce Again with'hifl ^friendg, 
above all with Melancthon, who was so dear to his heart, 
and he to<^ adrantage of afew moBientg of leisure to wtite 
tohim. . , 

'^ Show yourself a man," said he, '^ as you do at all times. 
Teach our beloved youths what is uprija^t aiM acceptable to 
God/ As for me, I am going to be sacrificed for you and 
fbr them, if such is tiie Lord's will* I would rather die, and 
even (which would be my greatest ndsfortiuie) be for evor 
depriyed of your sweet society, than retract what I felt it my 
duty to teac^ and thus ruin perhaps by my own fault the 
excellent studies to which we are now devoting ourselves. 

*^ Italy, like Egypt in times of old, is plunged in darioless 
s(^ thick that it imj be felt l^o one in that country knows 
ttaything of Christ, or of what-belongs to him ; and yet they 
wre our lords and our masters in faith and in morals. Tbxm 
the wrath of God is fulfilled among us, as the prophet saith : 
/ toill give children to he their princes, and hahes $haU rmU 
aver them. Do. your duty to God, my dear Philip, a£hd avert 
his anger by pure and fervent prayer." 

The legate, being informed that Luther would appear be* 
fore him on the morrow, assemble«Uhe Italians and G^ermans 
in whom he bad the greatest confidence, in* order to concert 
witii {hem the method he should pursue witti the Saxqp monk. 
Their opinions were divided^ We must comp^ him to re« 
tract, said one ; we must seize him and put him in prison, 
said another; it would be better to put hun out of the way, 
thought a third ; they should try lo win him over by gentle- 
ness and mildness, was the opinion of ^a fourth. The car^ 
dinal seems US have resolved on beginning with the last 
method.f 

* Ego pro iUis et Tobis yado immolari. L. Epp. L 146. 
tL.Opp,(L.)xyiL183. 
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^ CHAPTER VT^ 

ilrat Appearance— First Wotife— GmditiODfl «f Rom^— PropofiitioDfl to 
h^ retracted— Luther's Answer — He withdn.wa— Itnpreeeion o& Itotb 
Pjurtioa— AiriTal of SUupitau 

TnE day fixed for the interview arrived at last * The legate 
kjiowmg that Luther had declared Mmself willing to retract 
everything that couM be proved contrary to the tnithj was full 
of hope ; he doubted not that it would be easy for a man oi 
hia rank and learning to reclami this monk to obedience to 
the Church- 
Luther repaired to the kgate'a residence, accompanied by 
tbe prior of the Carmelites^ his host and his friejid ; by two 
friars of the same convent ; by Doctor Link and an Augu^ 
tine, probably the one that had come from Nuremberg with 
him. He had ecarcely entered the legate's palace, when all 
the Italians who formed tl^e train of this prince of the Church 
crowded round him ; every one desired to see the famous 
doctoFj and they thronged him. so much that he could with 
difficulty proceed. Luthfer found the apostolic nuncio and 
Scrra Longa in tlje hall where the cardinal was waiting for 
him. His reception was cold, but civil, and conformable 
with Roman etiquette, Ltither, in accordance -witli the ad- 
vice he had received from Serra Longa, prostrated himself 
before the cardinal j when the latter told him to rise, he re- 
mained on his knees ; and at a fresh order from the legate, 
he Btood up. Many of the most distinguished Italians in 
the legate's court found their way into the hall in order to 
be present during the interview ; they particularly desired 
to see the Crerman monk humble hiraaelf before the pope's 
representative. 

The legate remained si!ent He hated Luther as an'ad-i 
Fersary of the theolo^cal supremacy of St Thomas^ and 

• TiioBd*f , I tth October, 
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as the chief of a new, active, and hostile party in a rising 
university, whose first steps had disquieted the Thomists. 
He was pleased at seeing Luther fall down before him, 
and thought, as a contemporary observes, that he was about 
to recant. The doctor on his part humbly waited for the 
prince to address him ; but as he didr not speak, LuUier 
understood this sil^ce as an invitation to begin, and he did 
80 in these words : 

^ Most worthy Father, in obedience to the summons of his 
papal holiness, and in compliance with the orders of my gra- 
cious lord the Elector of Saxony, I appear before you as a 
submissive and dutiful son of the holy Christian Church, and 
acknowledge that I have published the propositions end 
theses ascribed to me. I am ready to listen most obediently , 
to my accusation, and if I have erred, to submit to instruction 
m the truth." 

The cardinal, who had determined to assume the appearance 
of a tender and compassionate father towards an erring 
child, then adopted the most friendly tone ; he praised and 
expressed his delight at Luther's humility, and said to him: 
" My dear son, you have disturbed all Grerinany by your 
dispute on indulgences. I understand that you are a very 
learned doctor in the Holy Scriptures, and that you have 
many followers. For this reason, if you desire to be a 
member of the Church, and to find a gracious father in the 
pope, listen to me." 

After this prelude, the legate did not hesitate to declare 
at once what he expected of hitn, so confident was he oi 
Lutfier's submission. '^Here are three articles," s^dd he, 
** which by the conmiand of our holy Father, Pope Leo X., 
I have to set before you. First^ Tou must bethink yourself 
own your faults, and retract your errors, propositions, and 
sermons ; secondly^ You must promise to abstain in foture 
from propagating your opinions ; and, thirdly y ^nd yourself 
to behave with greater moderation, and avoid everythfaig that 
m%y grieve or disturb the Church," 

Luther. — ^^ Most holy Father, I beg you will show me 
the pope's brief, by virtue of which" you have received fidl 
powers to treat of this matter." 
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Serra Longa and the other Italians opened theit* eyes whh 
astonishment at this demand, and although the Gtennan 
monk had already appeared to them a very strange kind ot 
man, they could not conceal their amazement at such a 
daring request. Christians, accustomed to ideas of justice, 
desire that justice should be obserred towards others and to- 
wards themselyes ; hut those who act habitually in an arbi- 
trary manner, are surprised when they are called upon to 
proceed according to the usual rules, formalities, and laws. 

De Vic. — " lliis request, my dear son, cannot be granted. 
You must confess your errors, keep a strict watch upom 
your words for the future, and not return like a dog to his 
Tomit, so that we may sleep without anxiety or disturbance ; 
then, in accordance with the order and authorization of our 
most holy Father the Pope, I will arrange the whole business." 

LuTHEB. — ^^' Condescend, then, to inform me in what t 
have erred." 

At this new request, the Italian* courtiers, who had ex- 
pected to see the poor German fall down on his knees and 
beg pardon, were still more astonbhed Ihan before. None 
of them would^have deigned to reply to so impertinent a 
question. But De Yio, who thought it ungenerous to crush 
this petty monk with the weiglit of his authority, and who, 
besides, trusted to gain an easy victory by his learning, con- 
sented to tell Luther of what he was accused, and even to 
enter into discussion with him. We must do justice to 
the general of the Dominicans. We must acknowledge that 
he showed more equity, a greater sense of propriety, and less 
passion, than have been often shown in similar matters since* 
He rephed in a condescending tone : 

^ Most dear son 1 hare are two propositions that you have 
advanced, and which you muat retract before all: Isty The 
treasure of indulgences does not consist of the sufferings and 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 2d, The man who receives 
the holy slu;rament must have faith in the grace that is 
present^ to him." 

Each of these propositions, in truth, struck a mortal blow 
At the Romish commerce. If the pope had not the power oi 
dispensing at his pleasure the merits id the Saviour; if^ in 
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recttYiBg tlie cbrilte whidi ike brokers of the Qmrdh ne* 
gotiated, men did not leceiye a porticm of tiiis infinite 
ri^leoDHMSSy this papar-OKmej wcrald lose its Talne, and 
would be as worthless as a heap of rags. It was the same 
with the sacnments. Indulgences were more ot less an 
extraimlinary branch of Roman commerce ; the sacraments 
were a staple ccnnmoditj. The reyenne they im)daGed was 
of no small amount To assert that 6dth was necessary 
before they, could confer a real benefit on the soul of a 
Christian, took away all their charms in the eyes of the 
people ; finr it is not the pope who giyes faith : it is beyond 
his provinoe ; it proceeds from Grod alone. To declare its 
necessity was therefore denying Rome both of the specula- 
tion and the profit. By attacking these two doctrines, 
Luther had imitated Jesus Christ, who at the ti^ beginning 
of his ministiy had overthrown tibe tables of the money- 
changers, and driven the dealers out of the temple. McJm 
not my F(Uh€r*s house a house of merchcmdise, he had said. 

" In confuting your errors," said Cajetan, " I will not 
appeal to the audiority of St Tlu^nas and other doct(»rs of 
the schools ; I will rely entirely on Holy Sci^ture, and talk 
with you in all friendliness.'* 

But De Vio had scarcely begun to bring forward his proofs 
before he departed from the rule he had declared that he 
would follow.* He combated Luther's first proposition by an 
Extravagance f of Pope Clement, and the second by all scffts 
ol opinions from the schoolmen. The discussion turned first 
on this papal constitution in favour of indulgences. Luther, 
indignant at hearing what authority the legate ascribed to 
a decree of Rome, exclaimed : — 

J ^ 1 cannot receive such constitutions as sufficient jMroofs on 
matters so important For they pervert ibe Holy Scriptures, 
and never quote them to the purpose." 

Db Vio. — " The pdjpc has power and authority over all 
things." 

Luther, quickly, — " Except Scripture I" J 

• L. Opp. (L.) xvU. 180. 

i* A name applied to certam papal constHtitioiui collected and saljoined 
totbeb^fofthecaikoiilAW. $ Salya Soriptva. 
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Da Vio, tneering. — " Except Scripture ! Do you not 

know that the pope is abore councils ; he has recendy coo* 
demned and punished the Ckmndl of Basle." 

LuTHBB. — ^* The uniyersity of Paris has aj^iealed horn, 
this seiitence." / 

DbVio-— "These Paris gentlemen willreceive their deserts.** 

The dif^ute between ihe cardinal and Luther then turned 
iq)on the second p(Hnt, namely, the &ith that Luther declared 
necessary for the efficacy of the sacraments. Luther, accord- 
ing to his custcmi, quoted yarious passages of Scripture in 
Cayour of tiie opinion he maintained ; but the legate treated 
them with ridicule. " It is of faith in general that you are 
speaking,** said he. — " No,** relied Luther. — One of the 
Italians, the legate's master of the ceremonies, irritated 
at Luther's resistance and replks, was burning with the 
desire to speak. He continually endeayoured to put in a 
word, but 1^ legate imposed silence on him. At last he was 
eompelled to reprimand him so sharply, that the master of 
the ceremonies quitted the hall in confusion.* 

** As for indulgences,** sidd Luther to the legate, " if it can 
he shown that I am mistaken, I am yery ready to reeeiye in- 
stmcticm. We may pass oyer that and yet be good Christians. 
But as to the article of faith, if I made the'slightest concession, 
I dionld renounce Jesus Christ. I cannot — I will not yield 
en this point, and with God*s grace I will neyer yield.** 

Db Via, growing angry, -^^^ Whether you will, or whether 
you will not, you must retract that article this yery day, or, 
upon that artide alone, I shall reject and condemn your 
whole doetrine.** 

Luther. — ^ I haye no wiH but the Lord's. Let him do 
with Die as seemeth good to him. But if I had four hundred 
heads, I would rather lose them all liian retract the testi- 
mony whidi I haye borne to the holy Christian faith.** 

Ihs Vio, — ^^ I did not come here to dispute with you. Re- 
tract, or prepare to suffer the penalty you haye deseryed.**f 

Luther saw deariy tiiat it was impossible to put an end to 
the subject by a oonfwenoe. His bj^nent sat before him as 
If he were himself pope, and {nret^ded that he would reeeiye 
" L. 0pp. (L.) XTiL 180. t lUd. 180, 188, 206, Ac 
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humbly and sabmiMiyely all thai was said to hun ; and yet 
he listened to Luther's replies, even- when they were founded 
on Holy Scripture, with shrugging of shoulders, and eyery 
mark of irony and contempt. He thought the wiser plan 
would be tq answer the cardinal in writing. This means, 
thought he, gires at least one consolation to the oppressed. 
Others will be able to judge of the matter, and the unjust ad- 
versary, who by his clamours remains master of the fi^ of 
battle, may be Mghtened at the consequences.* 

Luther haying shown a dispositi<H» to retire^ the legate 
said, '^ Do you wish me to give you a safe-conduct to go to 
Rome?" 

Nothingwould haye pleased Cajetan better thim theacce^ 
ance of this offer. He would thus haye been freed from a 
task of which he now began to perceiye the difficulties ; and 
Luther, with his heresy, would haye fallen into hands that 
would soon haye arranged eyerything. But the reformer, 
who saw the dangers that surrounded him, eyen in Augs- 
burg, took care not to accept an offer that would haye 
deliyered him up, bound hand and foot, to the yengeance of his 
enemies. He therefore rejected it, as often as De Yio pro« 
posed it; and he did so yery frequently. The legate difi-* 
sembled his yexation at Luther's refusal; he took refoge in 
his dignity, and dismissed the monk with a compassionate 
smile, under which he endeayoured to coiM^eal his disappoint* 
ment, and at the same time with the politeness of a man who 
hopes for better success* another time, 

Luther had scarcely reached the court of the palace before 
that babbling Italian, the master of the ceremonies, whiom. 
his lord's reprimands had compelled to quit the haU of con- 
ference^ oyeijoyed at being able to spei^ wiihout b^ng ol>- 
seryed by Cajetah, and burning with desire to coiifound the 
abominable heretic with his luminous reas<mings, ran after 
him, and began, as he walked along, to deal out his sophisms. 
But Luther, disgusted with this foolish indiyidual, repUed to 
him by one of those sarcasms which he had so mudi at 
command, and the poor Vnaster slunk away abashed, anA 
l^tumed in confusion to the -cardinal's palace* 
• L. 0pp. (L.) XYii 208. 
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LaHier did not' cany away a rery exalted opinion of his 
adversary. He had heard from him, as he wrote afterwards 
to Spalatin, propositions quite opposed to sound theology; 
and which in^he mouth of another would have been considered 

arch-lwiresiea* AM yet Do Vio was reckoned tlie nuist 
learned of the Domiulwina, Next after bim was Prierto. 
** We may conclude from this," says Luther, " what they 
must be who are in the tenth or the hundredth rank."* 

On the other hand, the noble and decided bearing of the 
Wittemberg doctor had greatly surprised the cardinal and 
his courtiers. Instead of a poor monk asking pardon as a 
favour, they had found a man of independence, a firm Chris- 
tian, an enlightened doctor, who required that unjust accusa- 
tions should be supported by proof;?, and who victoriously 
defejided his own doctrine. Every one in Cajetan's palace 
cried out against the pride, obstinacy, and effi*ontery of the 
heretic. Luther and De Vio had learned to know each 
other, and both prepared for their second interview, 

A very agreeable surprise awaited Luther on his return 
to the Carmelite convent. The vicar-general of the Augus- 
tine order, his friend and father, Staupitz, had arrived at 
Augsburg- Unable to prevent Lutlier'si journey to that 
eitjj Staupitz gave hb &tend a new and touching proof 
of his attachment by going thither himself in the hope of 
being useful to him. This excellent man foresaw that the 
conference with the legate might have the most serious con- 
sequences. He was equally agitata by his fears and 
by his friendship for Luther. After so painful an interview, 
it was a great comfort to the doctor to embrace so dear 
a friend. He told him how impossible it had been to obtain 
an answer of any value, and how the cardinal had insisted 
solely upon a recantation, without having essayed to con- 
vince hioL " You must positively/' said StaupitZj " reply 
to the legate in writing-" 

After what he had learnt of the first interview^ StaupitE 
entertained but little hopes from another. He therefore re^ 
solved upon an act which he now thought necessary ; he deter- 
mined to release Luther from the obligations of his order. By 

■ Luth. Epp. i. ira ^•••r 
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this means Staupiti thought to attain t^o objects: if, as 
eveiytliing seemed to focebode, Lather should fail in this 
\indertaking, he would thus prerent the disgrace of his con- 
demnation from being reflected on the whole M^d^; and if 
the cardinal should order him to force Lnther to be silent 
or to retract, he would hare an excuse for not doing so»* 
The eeremony was .performed with tl^ usual formalities. 
Luther saw clearlyj^rhat be must now expect. His soul 
was deeply moved at the breaking of those bonds which he 
had taken upon him in t&e enthuuahn of yopth. He order 
he had chos^ rejects him; his natural protectors forsake 
him. He is already^beccoie a stranger among his breUiren. 
But although his heart was fiSed with sadness at the 
thought, all his joy returned when he dbrected his eyes to 
the promises of a &ithful God, who has said: / wiU nevm* 
, leave th^ norfonake thee. 

The emperor^s coundHoiB having inibrmed ^ legate^ 
through the IKshq) of Trent, that Luth^ was provided wi^ 
an imperial safe-conduct, and having at Uie same time 
enjoined hkn to take no proceedings against the doctor, De 
Vio lost his temper, and abruptly answered in thk tmlj 
Romish language: ^Itiswell,- but I will execute Ibepopc^s^ 
eKder8.''f We know what they were. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
SeooBd lalofiaw— Ia^mt*! Beetenildii— TIm UsadeHi Amrnm-^mi 

The next day} both parties prepared for a second interview, 
which it seemed would be decisive, !Luther*s friends, who 
were resolved to accompanjr, him to the legate's palace, went 
to the Carmelite convent. Peutinger and the Dean of 

*Darixm iha Br StMipits Ton d«m KlMtor-Gehorsun »baolmt 
Math. 15. 
t h, 0pp. (L.) XTii. 201. t Wednesday, 12fch October. 
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Trent, both imperial councillors, and Staupitz, arriTed 
raccessiyely. Shortly after, the doctor had die pleasure ol 
seeing them joined by %he knight Philip of FeiHtzsch and 
Doctor Ruhel, councillors- of the elector, who had received 
their master's order to be present at the conferences, and to 
protect Lather's liberty. They had reached Augsburg the 
previous evening. They were t5 keep dose to him, .says 
Mathesius, as the knight of 'Chlum stood by John Huss at 
Constance. The doctor moreover took a notary, and, 
accompanied li^ all his friends, he repaired to the legate's 
palace. 

At this momeikt Staupitz approached him : he fully 
comprehended Luther's position ; he knew that unless his 
eyes were fixed on the Lord, who is the deliverer of his 
people, he must falL ^' My deiur brother," said he, seriously, 
^' bear constantly in mind that you have begun these 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus Chrisff Thus did 
€rod environ his humble servant with consolation and 
encouragement 

When Luther arrived at the cardinal's, he found a new 
adversary : this was the prior of the Dominicans of Augs- 
burg, who sat beside his chief. Luther, conformably with 
the resolution he had taken, had written his answer. The 
customary salutations being finished, he read the following 
declaration with a loud voice : — 

'^ I declare that I honour the holy Roman Church, and that 
I shall continue to honour her. I have sought id%er truth 
in my public disputations, and everything that I have said 
I still con9ider as right, true, and christian. Yet I am but 
a man, |md may be deceived. I aqi therefore willing to 
receive instruction and correction in those things wherein I 
may have ened. I declare myself ready to reply orally or 
in writing to all the objections and charges that the lord 
legate may bring against me. I declare myself ready to 
submit my theses to the four universities of Basle, Friburg 
in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to retract whatever 
they shall declare erroneous. In a word, I am ready to 
do all that can be required of a Christian. But I solemnly 
t Soekend. p. 187. 
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protest agaiaat the method th^t has been pnrsiied in tliui 
affieur, and against the strange pretension of compelling me 
to retract without haying refuted me.*** 

Undoubtedly nothing could be more reasonable than these 
propositions of Luther's, and they must have greaHj em- 
barrassed a judge who had been tutored beforehand as to 
the judgment he shopld pronounce. The legate, who had 
not expected this {urotest, endeayoured to hide his confusion 
by affecting to smile at it, and by assuming an appear- 
ance of mildness. " This protest,** said he to Luther, with 
a smile, " is unnecessary ; I haye no desire to dispute with 
you either priyately or publicly; but I propose -arranging 
this matter with the kindness of a parent." The sum of the 
cardinal's policy consisted in laying aside the stricter forms of 
justice, which protect the accus^ and treating the whole 
afiair as one of mere administration between a superior and 
an inferior : a c<myenient method, that opens a wider field 
for arbitrary proceedings. 

Continuing with the most affectionate air, De Vio said: 
'^ My dear friend, abandon, I beseech you, so useless an 
undertaking; bethink yourself, acknowledge the truth, and 
I am prepared to reconcile you with the Church and the 
fioyereign bishop.. ....Retract, my friend, retract; such is th# 

pope's wish. Whether yotf will or whether you will not, is 
of little consequence. It would be a hard matter for you to 
kick against the pridLS." 

Luther, who saw himself treated as if he were already 
a rebellious child and an outcast from the Church, exclaimed 
^' I cannot retract I but I offer to reply, and that too in writing. 
We had debating enough yesterday." f 

De Vio was irritated at this expression, which reminded 
him that he had not acted with sufficient prudence; but he 
recoyered himself, and said with a smile : " Debated I my 
dear son, I haye not debated with you: besides, I haye 
no wish to debate ; but, to please the most serene Elector 
Frederick, I am ready to listen to you, and to exhort you in 
a friendly and paternal manner." 

* Liteoher, li. 468 ; L. 0pp. (L.) ZTfi. 161, 9Q. 
t Digladiatum, baUled* L. Epp. i. 181. 
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Luther could not understand yrhy the legate was so much 
scandalized at the term he had employed ; for (thought he), 
if I had not wished to speak with politeness, I ought to havo 
said, not debated^ but disputed and wrangled^ for that is 
what we really did yesterday. 

De ViOj who felt that in the presence of the respectable 
witnesses who attended this conference, he must at least 
appear anxious to convince Luther, reverted to the two pro- 
positions, which he h;id pointed out as fundamental errors, 
being firmlj resolved to peraiit the reformer to speak as 
little as possible. Availing himself of his Italian yolubility, 
he overwitelmed the doctor with objections, without wait- 
ing for any reply* At one time he jeered, at another scolded j 
he declaimed with passionate warmth \ mingled togethei 
the most heterogeneous matters; quoted St. Thomas and 
Aristotle; clamoured, stormed against all who tbonght differ- 
entlyfrora himself; and apostrophized Luther. More than ten 
times did the latter try to speak; but the legate immediately 
interrupted him and o verwhchned him with threats. Retract I 
retract! this was all that was required of him. He raved, 
he domineered, he alone was permitted to speak • Stanpitx 
took upon himself to check the legate, " Pray, allow brother 
Martin time to reply to you," said he. But De Yio began 
again; he quoted the Extravagances and iht opinions of Bt. 
Thomas; ho bad resolved to have all the talk to himself 
during this interview. If he could not convince, and if he 
dared not strike, he would do his best to stnn by his violence, 

Luther and Stanpitz saw very clearly that they mu^t re- 
nounce all hope, not only of enlightening De Vio by dis- 
cuss ton, but Btill more of making any useful confession of 
feith. Luther therefore reverted to the request he had made 
at the beginning of the sitting, and which the cardinal had 
then eluded. Since be was not permitted to speak, he 
begged tliat he might at least be permitted to trans- 
mit a written reply to the legate. Staupit^ seconded this 
petition ; several of the spectators joined their entroatics to 
his, and Cajetan, notwithstanding his repugnance to every* 

• Dede^ fere ctupi ut loqaeiwTp totioi r&rsua tomaimt el witti rcfiiabst 
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flung that was written, for he remembered that snch writings 
are lasting {scripta manent) it length consented. Tiie meet- 
ing broke up. The hop^ that had been entertained of seeing 
the nuitter arranged at this intemew were def^nrred ; they 
must wait and see the issue of the next conference. 

The permission which the general of the Dominicans had 
giren Luther to take time for his reply, and to write his 
answer, to the two distinct accusations touching indul^ 
gences and faith, was no more than strict justice required, 
and yet we must give De Vio creJdit for this mark of moder- 
ation and impartiality. 

Luther quitted the cardinal, delighted that his request 
had been granted. On his way to Cajetan, and on his re- 
turn, he was the object of public attention. All enlightened 
men were as much interested in his alSalr as if they were to be 
tried themselves. It was felt that the cause of the Gospel, of 
justice, and of liberty, waTthen pleading at Augsburg. The 
krwer classes alone held with Cajetan, and they no doubt 
gave the Reformer fi(ome significant proofe of tiidr senti- 
ments, for he took notice of them.* 

It became more evident every day that the legate^ouM 
hear no other words from Luther than theses ^' I retract,** 
and Luther was resolved not to pronounce them. What 
will be the issue of so unequal a struggle ? How can it be 
imagined that all the power of Rome matched against a 
single man should fail to crush him? Luther sees this; 
he feels the weight of that terrible hand under which 
he has voluntarily placed himself; he loses all hope of re- 
turning to TVittemberg, of seebig his dear Philip again, of 
mingling once more with those generous youths in whose 
hearts he so delighted to scatter the seeds of life. He beholds 
the sentence of excommunication suspended over his head, 
and doubts not that it will soon fall upon him.f These pro- 
spects afflict his soul, but he is not cast down. His trust in 
God is not shaken. God can break the instrument he has 
been pleased to make use of until this hour ; but he will uphold 
the truth. Happen what may, Luther must defend it to 
the last He therefore begins to prepare the protest that he 

* L. 0pp. (L.) XYii. 186. + Ibid. I8& 
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Intends preienting to tlie legate. It would appear that li6 
devoted part of the ISth Ckitober to Ihls task 



CHAPTER YIIL 

Third latemew — Treasure pf ludQlgcDooa— Faith— Humble Petition— 
Legarte^'B Hfljjlj'^LuthFr'e Anflwer— The Logate^a Aagcr— L^ithM 
wiilidrftWB^Fii-Bt Defectioa. 

Ok Friday (14th Oetober), Lather returned to the cardinal, 
accompanied by the elector's councillors. The Italian« 
crowded around him as usual^ and were present at the 
conference m great numbers. Luther adYanced and pre- 
sented his protest to the cardinal. His courtiers regarded 
this paper with astonishment — a paper so presumptnouB in 
their eyes. This is w^hat the Wittembcrg doctor declared tg 
their master t* — 

" Yon attack me on two points. First, yom oppose to m© 
the constitution of Pope Clement YL, in whitdi it is said 
that the treasure of indulgences is the merit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of the saints — which I deny in my theses. 

** Panormitanusf declares in his first book, that in what- 
ever concerns the holy faithj not only a general council^ hut 
still further, each believer^ is above the pope, if he can bring 
forward the declarations of Scripture atid allege better reasons 
than the pope.f The voice of our I^ord Jesus Christ is far 
above the voice of aU raeu, whatever be the names they 
bear* * 

** My greatest cause of grief and of serious reflection is, that 
this constitution contains doctrines entirely at variance with 

• L. 0pp. (L,> xvii, 187. 

t By PanormilianaH Lutber ]iidicp,t(« ItoBj iotbor of tbe famoui eol' 
lection of ecclesiiisticai law entitled Pamrmia^ ind hiahop «f ChartreS 
towards? tbe Close of tiie elevotith century, 

+ Ofltcndit in muterift fldoi» dou m<jdo ifenerak conciliuni ease sapdC 
papiLm, Bed etiam quemlibet fideliiini, ei melioribus nitaiAur ftuctoritate «t 
lallone qmrn paio- L. Opp, Lat. i. 209. 
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the tntlL It declares that Hie merits of the mmits aie a 
treasure, while Hie wh<^ of Scripture beats witness tiuri 
Gk)d rewards us hi more richly than we deserve. The 
prophet exclaims : 'Enter not into judgment toi^ thy semoantj 
Lordj for in thy sight tkcUl no man living he justified /* 
* Woe be to men, howerer honourable and however praise- 
worthy their liyes may have been,* says Augustine, ' if a 
judgment from which mercy was exduded should be pro- 
nounced upon them I'f 

" Thus the saints are not saved by their merits, but solely 
by (^'s mercy, asJE have declared. I maintain this, and 
ih it I stand fast The words of Holy Scripture, which 
declare that the saints hare not nierit enough, most be set 
above the words of men, which affirm that th^ have aa 
excess. F<u: the p(^ is not above the Word of Grod, bat 
below it** 

Luther does not stop here: he shows that Hf^imAuigesMseB 
caasot be the merits (^ the saints, they canned any the more 
be the merits of Christ He proves that indulgenoes are- 
barren and fruitless, since their only effect is to exanpt men 
from p^ionning good wQxks, sudi as prayer and. alms- 
giving. ''No," exclaims he, ''the merits t$. Jesus Christ 
are not a treasure of indulgence ex^npting man fron good 
works, but a treasure of grace winch quickeneth. The merits 
of Christ are iapi^ed to the believer without indulgences, 
without the keys, by the Holy Ghost alone, and not by the 
pope. If any one has an opinion better founded than mine," 
adds he, terminating what referred to this &8t point, *^]0t 
him make it known to me, and tiien will I retract" 

'' I affirm," said be, coming to the secosid article, '' that no 
man can be justified bef(^e God if he has not faith; so that 
it is necessary for a man to believe with a perfect assurance 
that he has obtained grace. To doubt of this grace is to 
reject it. The faith of the righteous is his righteousness 
and his life."| 

Luther proves his proposition by a multitude oi declar»- 
tions from Scripture. * 

* Psalm exHii. f Confew. ix. 

X Justitia juBti et vita ejus, est fite c^ L. 0pp. Lai i 211. 
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'^ Oondesceod) therefore, to intercede for me with our most 
boly father the pope,'' adds he, ^^ in order that he may not 
treat me with snch highness. My soul is seeking for the 
light of tru&. I am not so prond or so vainglorious as to 
be ashamed of retracting if I hare taught false doctrines. 
My greatest joy will be to witness the triumph of what is 
according to GodHa Word. Only let not men force me to de' 
anything that is against the voice of my conscience." 

The legate took the declaration from Luther's hands. 
After glancing ovar it, he said coldly: '' Ton have indulged 
in useless verbiage ; you have penned many idle words ; 
you have replied in a foolish manner to the two articles, and 
have blackened your paper with a great number of passages 
from Scripture that have no connexion with the subject." 
Then, widi an air of contempt, De Yio flung Luther's protest 
aside, as if it were of no value, and recommencing in the tone 
which hai been so successful in the previous interview, he 
began to exclaim with all his might that Luther ought to 
retract. The latter was immovable. " Brother 1 brother 1" 
then cried De Yio in Italian, ^^ on the last occasion you were 
very tractable, but now you are very obstinate." The cardinal 
then began • long speech, extract^ from the writings of St 
Thomas; he again extolled the constitution of Clement VL ; 
and persisted in maintmning that by virtue of this constitu- 
ti(m it is the yery merits of Jesus Christ that are* dispensed 
to the believer by means of indulgences. He thought he had 
reduced Luther to silence : the latter sometimes interrupted 
him; but De Yio raved and stormed without intermission, 
and claimed, as on the previous day, the sole right of 



This method had partially succeeded the first time; 
but Luther was not a man to submit &> it on a second occa- 
sion. His indignation bursts out at last; it is his turn to 
astonish the spectators, who believe him afaready conquered 
by the prelate's volubility. He raises his sonorous voice, 
seizes upon the cardinal's favourite objection, and makes 
him pay dearly for his rashness in venturing to enter into 
discussion with hun. '' Retract, retractT repeated De Yio, 
pointing to the papal constitution. *^ Well, if it can be 
17* 
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proTed by this conatilation,'' said IJiih», '^ iSbmi the tieasiire 
of indulgences is*ithe rery merits of Joems Christ, I ^xm- 
f ent to retraoti •cc<»^ng to your Emmeuee's good-inill and 
pleasiure,^ . . . 

The Italians, who bad expected ife(Mthing of ihe kind, opened 
their eyes in astonislunent at these ^^ords, and could not con* 
tain their joy ^t seeing Uieir adversity caught in the net 
As for the cardinal, he was beside himself; he laughed aloud, 
but with a«laugh in which anger and indignation were 
mingled ; he sprang forward, seized the book which contained 
this famous cmistitution ; looked for it, found it, and, exulting 
in the victory he thought certain, read the passage aloud with 
panting eagerness.* The Italians were elated; the electcnr's 
councillors were uneasy and embarrassed; Luther was wsating 
for his adversary. At last, when the cardinal came to these 
words : '' The Lord Jesus Christ has acquired this treasure 
by his sufferings," Luther stopped him : ^' Most worthy 
lather," said he, ''{H^ay, meditate and weigh these vrorda 
carefully : Me has acquired.j;' Christ has acquired a treasure 
by his merits; the merits, therefore, are not the tr^unire; 
for, to speak philosq)hically, the cause and effect are very 
different matters. The mmts of Jesus Christ kave acquired 
for the pq)e the power of giving certain indulgences to tl^ 
people ; but It is not the very merits of our Lord that the 
hand of the pontiff distributes. Thus, thai, my condusion is 
the true one, and this constitution, which you inv(^ with so 
much noise, teslifies with me to the truth I prodaiuL" 

De Yio still held the book in his hands, his eyes rest- 
ing on the fatal passage ; he could make no reply. He was 
caught in the very snare he had laid, and Luther hM 
him there with a strong hand, to the inexpressible astonish- 
ment of the Italian cdhrtiers around hun. The legate would 
have eluded the difficulty, but had not the means: he had 
long abandoned the testimony of Scripture and of the 
Fathers ; he had taken refiige in this Extravagance of Cle- 
ment VL, and lo I he was caught. Yethewastoocmuiingto 
betray his confusion. Desirous tji concealing his disgrace, 
the prince of the Church suddenly quitted this subject, and 

* Legit Snreiis et rahetens. L. £pi». i. li& f Aoqnisifit. lUd. 
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violently attacked other articles. Lutljer, who perceived tliia 
skilful iiianceuYre, did not permit him to escape ; he tightened 
and closed on e^very^idc t^ie net in whicii he had taken the 
cardinal, and rendered iilt estape impossible- *^ Most reverend 
FatheFj" said he, with an ironical^ yet rery respeelful tone^ 
" yotw eminence cannot, however^ imagine that we Gr^rmanB 
arc ignorant of granamar : to he a treasurei and to acquire 
a treasure, are two very different things-" 

" llctract I" aaid De Vio ; " retract ! or if you io not, I shall 
send you to Rome to appeaw before judges commissioned 
to take cognisance of your affair. I shall excommunicate 
you with all your partisans^ with all who are or who may 
he favourable to you, and reject them from the Church. All 
power has been given me in this respect by the holy apos- 
tolic see,* Think you that your protectors will stop me? 
Do you imagiue that the p^]lpe cares anytlting for Germany ? 
The pope's little finger Is stronger than all the German 
princes put together," f 

" Deign," replies Luther, " to forward to Pope Leo X^ 
with my humble prayers, the answer which I have traiu- 
mitted you in writing.-* 

At these words, the legate, highly pleased at finding a 
tnomenf a release, again assumed an air of dignity^ and said 
to Luther with pride and anger : 

" Retract, or return no more^^'f 

These words atruck Luther. This time he will reply 
In another way than by speeches : he bowed and left the 
hall, followed by t!ie elector's councillors. The cardinal and 
the Italians, remaining alone, looked at one another in con- 
fusion at snch a result, ^ . 

Thus tlie Dominican system^ covered with the brilliancy 
of the Koman purple, had haughtily dismissed its humble ad- 
versary. But Luther was conscious that there was a power— 
the Christian doctrine, the truth — that no secular or spiritual 
authority could ever subdue. Of the two combatants, he who 
withdrew remained master of the field of battle. • 



* U Opp, (L.) wf]L W, * Tljid. tW.) Mil ISSl. 
t RsTOcA, ant DOD rorerton. Ibid. (L.) rrii. 7^ 
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This is tlie first ntep hy which the Church separated from 
tiiepapacj. 

Luther and J)e Yio did not meet again ; bat the reformer 
had mdde a deep impression on the kgate, which was neyer 
effiaced. -What t^nther had said about fisuth, what De Yio 
read in the subsequent writings of the Wittemberg doctor, 
greatly modified the cardinal's opinions. The tiiedogians 
of Rome beheld with surprise and discontent tiie sentiments 
be advanced* on justification in his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans* The Reformation did not recede, 
dki not retract ; but its judge, he who had not ceased from 
crying, Retract I retract I changed his yiews, and indirectly 
retracted his errors. Thus was (browned tiie unshaken 
fidelity of the R^ormer. 

Luther returned to tiie monastery where he had been en- 
t^tained* He had stood iast; he had given testimony to 
the truth; he had done his duty. God will perfonn the 
lestl ffia heart overflowed with peace and joy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ito tlo ud aiMptt»--43taiiiiite and Lothor-L^^ 
to CarlsUdt— Tlie Cornxminioii—IiDk and De Yio— Deputon of Link 
and Staupitz— Lather to Cajetan-— Cardinal'B Silence— Luther's Fare- 
well—Departure— Appeal to Rcnne. 

Yet the rumours that, reached him were not very en- 
couraging: it was reported in the city, that if he did 
not retract, he was to be seised and thrown into a dungeon. 
The vicar-general of his order, Staupitz himself^ it was 
affirmed, had given his conjsent* Luther cannot believe 
what is said of his friend. No I Staupitz will not deceive 
him I As for tiie cardinal's designs, to judge torn his 
words, there could be no doubt about them. Yet he will 

»L.Qpp.(L.)xvll.21Q. 
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mi flee from the danger ; his life, Ukc the truth itselfj Is in 
powerful hands, and^ despite the threatening peril, he h re- 
Bolvcd not to quit Augsburg. 

The legate soon repented of liia Tioleiic^; he felt that he 
had gone beyond Ms part, and endeavoured to retrace his 
steps, Staupitz had scarcely finished his dinner (on the 
morning of the interriew, and the diimcr-hour wtkB noon), 
before he received a message Irora the cardinal, inviting 
him to his palaee. Staupitz went thither attended by 
Wenceslas Link* The vicar-general found the legate 
alone with Serra Longa, De Yio immediately approaclied 
Btaupitz, and addressed him in the mildest language. 
" Endeavour," said he, " to prevail upon your monk, and 
induce him to retract. Really, in other respects, I am well 
pleased with him, and he has no better friend than myself." f 

Staupitz.—*' I have already done so, and I will again ad- 
vise him to submit to the Church in all humility," 

De Yio. — '* You will have to reply to the argumentB he 
derives from the Holy Scriptures*" 

Staupitz.—" I must confess, my lord, that is a task beyond 
my ahiUties ; for Doctor Martin Luther is superior to me both 
in genius and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures*" 

The cardinal smiled, no doubt, at the viear-general's frank- 
ness. Besides, he knew himself how difficult it would be to 
convince Luther. He continued, addressing both Staupitz 
and Link :— 

" Are you aware, that, as partisans of an heretical doctrine, 
you are yourselves liable to the penalties of the Church?" 

STAtTprrZp^ — ** Condescend to resume the conference with 
Luther, and order a pubhc discussion on the controverted 
fminta." 

De Vio, alarmed at the verp thouglU — " I will no longer 
diipute with that beast^ for it has deep eyes and wonderful 
speculations in its head."| 

Sfaupitz at length prevailed on t\i% cardinal to transmit 
to Lnther m writing what he was required to retract 

• L, 0pp. (L.) XTii. 204, + Ibid- 3 85. 

^ Kj^ nolo ariapHaa cum hac bcstia di^utiLre. H&btit onim proftmd^ 
ooqIos et nuiubiloa spi^cuhtione^ ui c^pit^ auot Myt^amta», 33, 
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The Ticar-general returned to Lather. Staggered by the 
representations of the cardinal, he endearonred to persuade 
him to come to an arrangement '' Refute, then,** said 
Luther, ** the declarations of Scripture that I have ad- 
vanced," — ** It is beyond my ability,** said Staupitz. — 
** Well then T replied Luther, " it is against my conscience 
to retract, so long as these passages of Scripture are not 
explained differently. What P continued he, " the cardinal 
professes, as yon inform me, that he is desirous of arrang- 
ing this afiair without any disgrace or detriment to me ! Ah I 
these are Roman expressions, which signify in good German 
that it will be my eternal shame and ruin. What else can 
he expect who, through fear of men and against the voice of 
his conscience, denies the truth ?"* 

Staupitz did not persist; he only informed Luther that 
the cardinal had consented to transmit to him in writing the 
points which he would be required to retract. He then no 
doubt informed him also of his intention or quitting Augs- 
burg, where he had no longer anjrthing to do. Luther com- 
municated to him a plan he had formed for comforting and 
strengthening their souls. Staupitz promised to return, and 
they separated Tor a short time. 

Alone in his cell, Luther turned his thoughts towards the 
friends dearest to his heart. His ideas wandered to Weimar 
and to Wittemberg. He desired to inform the elector of what 
was passing ; and, fearful of beihg indiscreet by addressing 
the prince himself, he wrote to Spalatin, and begged the chap- 
lain to inform his master of the state of affairs. He detailed 
the whole transaction, even to the promise given by the 
legate to send him the controverted points in writing, and 
finished by saying : " This is the posture of affairs ; but I 
have neither hope nor confidence in the legate. I will not 
retract a syllable. I will publish the reply I gave him, in 
order that, if he should proceed to violence, he may be 
covered with shame in all Christendom.**f 

The doctor then profited by the few moments that still 
remained to write to his Wittemberg friends. 

" Peace and happiness," wrote he to Doctor Carlstadt. 
• L. Opp. (L.) XTii. 210. f L. Epp. L I4«. 
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'^ Accept these few words as if they were a long letter, for 
time and events are pressing. At a better opportunity I will 
write to you and others more fiilly. Three days my busi- 
. nes3 has been In hand, and matters are now at snrh a point 
that I have no longer any hope of returning to you, and 
1 have nothing to look for but excommunication. The legale 
positively wiU not allow me to dispute either publicly or 
privately. He desires not to be a judgCj" says be, " but a 
father to me ■ and yet he will hear no other words from me 
than tliese : * I retract, and acknowledge my error.' AM 
these I will not utter* 

*^ The dangers of my eause are so much the greater that its 
judges are not only implacable enemies, but, still further, 
men incapable of understanding it. Yet the Lord God liveg 
and reigns : to his protection 1 commit myself, and I doubt 
not that, in answer to the prayers of a few pious souls, he 
will send me deliverance; I imagine I feel them praying 
for me. 

" Either I sliall return to you without having Buflfered any 
harm ■ or else, struck with excommunication, I shall hava 
to seek a refuge elsewhere, 

'* However that may be, conduct yourself valiantly^ stand 
fast, and glorify Cimst boldly and joyfully 

" The cardinal always styles me his dear son. I know 
how much I must believe of that, I am neverthelees per^ 
suaded that I should be the most acceptable and dearest 
man to him in the world, if I would pronounce the single 
word Be'GocOf I retract. But I will not become a heretio 
by renouncing the faith by which I became a Christian, 1 
would rather be exiled, accursed, and burnt to death. 

'^ Farewell, my dear doctor; show this letter to our theo- 
logians, to Am^dorff, to Philip, to Otten, and the rest, in 
onier that you may pray for me and also for yourselves 5 
for it is your cause that I am pleading here* It is that of 
faith in the Lord Jeuus Christ, and in the grace of God,"* 

Sweet thought, whidi ever fills with consolation and with 
peace all those who have borne witness to Jesus Christ, to 
hiB divinity, to his grace, when the world pours upon theiB 
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ttom erery skle its judgments, its exclusions, aM its dig- 
grace : '' Our cause is that of iaidi in the Lord I** And 
what sweetness also in tiie conyiotion expressed by the re- 
former : " I feel that they are praying for me T The Re- 
formation was the work of piety and prayer. The struggle 
between Luther and De Yio was that of ft religious element 
which reappeared full of life with the expiring relics of the 
wordy dialectics of the middle ages. 

Thus did Luther conyerse with his absent friends. Stau- 
pitz soon returned ; Doctor Ruhel and the Knight of Fell- 
itzsch, both envoys from the elector, also called upon Luther 
after taking leave of the cardinal Some other friends of the 
Gospel joined them. Luther, seeing thus assembled these 
generous men, who were on the point of separating, and from 
whom he was perhaps to part for ever, proposed that they 
should celebrate the Lord's Supper togeUier. They agreed, 
and this little band of fedthful men communicate -in the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ What feelings swelled 
the hearts of the reformer's friends at the moment when, 
celebrating the Eucharist with him, they thought it was 
perhaps the last time they would be permitted to do so! 
What joy, what love animated Luther's heart, as he beheld 
himself so graciously accepted by his Master at the very 
moment that men rejected him I How solemn must have been 
that communion ! How holy that evening It 

The next dayf Luther waited for the articles the legate was 
to send him ; but not receiving any message, he begged 'his 
friend Wenceslas Link to go to the cardinal De Vio received 
Link in the most affietble manner, and assured him that he had 
no desire but to act like a friend. He said, " I no longer re- 
gard Luther as a heretic. I will not excommunicate him this 
time, unless I receive further orders from Rome. I have 
sent his reply to the pope by an express." And then, to 
show his friendly intentions, be added : '' If Doctor Luther 
would only retract what concerns indulgences, the matter 
would soon be finished ; for, as to what concerns faith in the 
sacraments, it is an article that each one may understand and 
faiterpret in his own fashion." Spaladn, who reccMrds these 
* L. 0pp. (L.) xrii 178. t SatudAy, ]6tli October. 
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words, adds this slurewd but just remark : '' It follows clearly 
that Rome looks to m<^ne7 ntther than to the holy faith and 
the salration of souls."* 

Link returned to Luther: he found Staupitc with him, 
and gave them an account of his visit. When he came to 
the unexpected concession of the legate : " It would have 
been well,'' said Staupitz, " if Doctor Wenceslas had had a 
notary and witnesses with him to take down these words in 
writing ; for, if such a proposal w^e made known, it would 
be very prejudicial to the Romans." 

However, in proportion to the mildnesd of the prelate's 
language, the less confidence did these worthy Grermans place 
in him. Many of the good men to whom Luther had been 
recommended held counsel together: '' The legate," said 
they, ^^ is preparing some mischief by this courier of wh<nn 
he speaks, and it is very much to be feared that you will all 
be seized and thrown into prison." 

Stai^itz and Wenceslas therefore resolved to quit the city ; 
they embraced Luther, who persisted in remaining at Augs- 
burg, and departed hastily for Nuremberg, by two different 
roads, not without much anxiety respecting the fiate of die 
eourageous witness they were leaving behind them. 

Sunday passed off quietly enough. But Luther in vain 
wuted for the legate's message : the latter sent none. At last 
he determined to write. Staupitz and Link, before setting 
out, had begged him to treat the cardinal with all posi^ible 
respect. Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and of her 
envoys: this is his first experiment. If deference did not 
succeed, he would take a warning from it Now at least he 
must make the attempt. For his own part, not a day passed 
in which he did not condemn himself, and groan over his 
facility in giving utterance to expressions stronger than the 
occasion required : why should he not confess to the cardinal 
what he confessed daily to Gk)d ? Besides, Luther's heart 
was easily moved, and he suspected no eviL He took up 
his pen, and with a sentiment of the most respectful goodwill, 
wrote to the cardinal as follows :-l* — 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 182. 

t This letter is dated 17tli October. 
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^ Most worthy Father in Gk)d, once more I approach 700, 
not in person, but by letter, entreating your pat^mal good- 
ness to listen to me graciously. The reverend Dr Stanpitz, 
my very dear father in Christ, has called upon me to hnmble 
myself, to renounce my own sentimaits, and to submit my 
opinions to the judgment <^ [mous and impartial men. He 
has also praised your fatherly kindness, and has th<»ougUy 
convinced me of your iiavourable dispositi(m towards me. 
This news has filled me with joy. 

'' Now, therefore, most wortiiy Father, I confess, as I have 
^already done before, that I have not i^wn (as has been re- 
ported) sufficient modesty, meekness, or respect for the naiae 
of the so¥»reign pontiff; and, although I have been gready 
provoked, I see that it would have been better for me to have 
conducted my cause vnth. greater humility, mildness, and 
reverence, and not to have arutoered a, fool according to his 
folly, lest I should he like unto hkn. 

'' This grieves me yery much, and I ask foi^v^ess. I 
will publidy confess it to the people from the pulpit, as in- 
deed I have often -done bef(»re. I will endeavour, by Grod'a 
grace, to speak differently. Nay more : I sm ready to pro- 
mise, freely and of my own accord, not to utter another word 
on the sul^ect of indulgences, if this business is arranged. But 
also, let those who made me begin, be compelled on their 
part to be more moderate henceforth in their semKms, or to 
be silent 

<' As for the truth of my doctrine, the authority of St 
Thomas and other doctors cannot satisfy me. I must bear 
(if I am worthy to do so) the yoice of the bride, which is the 
Church. For it is certs^ that she hears the voice of the 
Bridegroom, which is Christ. - 

'^ In all humility and submission, I ther^ore entreat your 
paternal love to refer aU this business, so unsettled up to 
this day, to our most holy lord Leo X., in order that the 
Church may decide, pronounce, and ordain, and that I may 
retract with a good conscience, or believe with sincerity.*** 

As we read this letter, another reflection occurs to us. We 
6e« that Luther was not acting on a preconceived plan, but 
• L. 0pp. (L.) p. 198. 
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solely by virtue of conyictions impressed saccessi^*ely on his 
mind and on his heart. Far from having any settled system, 
any well arranged o^sition, he frequently and unsuspect^ 

ingly contradicted himself. Old convictions still reigned in 
hiB mind, although oppoaite convictions had aheady entered 
it. And yet J it ig in these marks of Bincerity and truth that 
men have sought for arguments against the Heformation; it 
is because it followed the necessary laws of progression which 
are imposed upon all things in the human mind, that some 
have written the history of its' variations ; it is in these very 
features, that show its sincerity and which consequently 
make it honourable^ that one of the molt eminent christian 
genmses has found his strongest objections 1* InconceiTabld 
perversity of the humaa mind I 

Luther received no answer to his letter, Gajetan and his 
courtiers, after being so violently agitated, had suddenly be- 
come motionless. What could be the reason ? Might it not be 
the cahn that precedes the storm ? Some persons were of Pal- 
la vicini*s opinion : " The cardinal was waiting^" he observeS| 
" until this proud monkj like an inflated bellows, should 
gradually lose the wind that filled him, and become thoroughly 
humble/'-h Others, imagining they understood the ways of 
Home better, felt sure that the legate intended to arrest 
Luther, but that, not daring to proceed to such extremities 
on his own account, because of the imperial safe-conduct, 
he was waiting a reply from Rome to his message. Others 
could not believe that the cardinal would delay so long. The 
Emperor Maximilian^ said they {and this may really be the ' 
truth), will have no more scruple to dehver Luther over to 
the judgment of the Church, notwithstanding the safe-con- 
duct, than Sigismond had to surrender Huss to the Council 
of Constance* The legate is perhaps even now negotiating 
with the emperor. Ma^imilian^s authoriKation may arrive 
every minute- The more he was opposed to the pope before, 
the more will he seem to flatter him now, until ttie imperial 
crown encircles his grandchild's head. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. ** Draw up an appeal to the pope," said 

• BosBtiet^B Histolro dts ViHaliona* Lif* i 25, Ao* 
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^e noble-minded men who siHTomi^ed Lather, '' aiKkqait' 
Augsburg without delay." 

Lather, whose presence in this city HSi. been useless dur* 
ing the last four days, and who had sufficiently ^royed, by 
his remaining after the departure of the Saxon councillors 
«ent by the elector to watch over his safety, that he feared 
nothing, and that he was ready to answer any charge, yielded 
at length to his Mends' solicitations. But first he resolved 
to inform De Yio of his intention: he wrote to him on 
Tuesday, the eve (^ his departure. This second letter is in 
a firmer tone ihwoi the other. It would appear that Luther, 
seeing all his advances were unavailing, began to lift up his 
head in the consciousness of his integrity and of the iajusticQ 
of his enemies. 

" Most worthy Father in Grod," wrote he to De Vio, " your 
paternal kindness has witnessed, — ^I rq)eat it, witnessed and 
sufficiently acknowledged my obedience. I have undertaken 
a long journey, tiurough great dangers, in great weakness of 
body, and despite of my extreme poverty ; at the commimd 
^f our most holy lord, Leo X., I have appeared in person be- 
fore your eminence ; lastly, I have thrown myself at the feet 
of his holiness, and I now wait his good pleasure, ready to 
sabmit to his judgment, whether he should <K>ndemn or 
acquit me. I ther^ore ieel that I have omitted nothing 
whieh it becK)mes an obedient child of the Church to do. 

^' I think, consequently, that I ought not uselessly to pro- 
long my sojourn in ihis town; besides, it would be impossible; 
my resources are failing me ; and your paternal goodness has 
loudly forbidden me to appear before you again, unless I 
will retract 

^ I th^efore depart in the name of the Lord, desiring, if 
possible, to find some spot where I may dwell, in peace. 
Many persons, of greater importance than myself, have 
requested me to appeal from your paternal kindness, and 
ev^ from our most holy lord, Leo X., ill informed, to the 
pope when better informed.* Although I know th^t such 
an appeal will be far more acceptable to our most serene 

* Ut a R. P. tna, immo a SanotiBsimo Domino nostro Loone X. maltt 
Infbrmato ad melim informandam appeUem. h» £pp* i* 16] . 
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DSPABTUBB. 409 

Inglmess the elector than a retractation, nererthelesd, if I 
had consulted my own feelings onlj, I should not have 

done so I haT0 committed no foult; I oij^ht therefore 

to fear nothing." 

Luther having written this letter, which was not given to the 
legate until after his departure, prepared to quit Augsburg. 
God had preserved him till this hour, and he praised the Lord 
for it with all his heart; but he must not tempt God. He 
embraced his friends Peutinger, Langemantel, the Adelmanns, 
Auerbach, and the prior of the Carmelites, who had shown 
him such christian hospitality. On Wednesday, before day- 
break, he was up and ready to set out His friends had 
recommended him to take every precaution for fear that he 
should be prevented, if his intentions were known. He fol** 
lowed their advice as far as possible. A pony, that 
Staupitz had left for him, was brought to the door of the 
convent Once more he bids his brethren adieu ; he then 
mounts and sets ofi^ without a bridle for his horse, without 
boots or spurs, and unarmed. The magistrate of the city had 
sent him as a guide one of the horse-police who was well ac-^ 
quainted with the roads. This servant conducts him in tiie 
dark through the silent str(3ets of Augsburg. They direct their 
course to a small gate in the wall of the city. One of the 
councillors, Langemantel, had given orders that it shoidd be 
opened. He is still in the power of the legate. The hand (A 
Rome may grasp him yet. No doubt if the Italians knew 
their prey was escaping them, they would utter a cry of rage. 
Who can say that the intrepid adversary of Rome will not yet 
be seized and thrown into a dungeon?.....^ At lei^th Luther 
and his guide arrive at the little gate ; they pass through. 
They are out of Augsburg ; and soon they put their horses 
to a gallop, and ride speedily away. 

Luther, on his departure, had lelt nis appeal to the pope in 
tiie hands of the prior of Pomesaw. His friends had recom- 
mended that it should not be transmitted to the legate. The 
prior was commissioned to have it posted upon the cathedral 
gates two or three days after the doctor's departure, in ^ 
presence of a notary and witnesses. This was done. 

In this paper, Luther declares that he appeals from the 
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most holy Father the t^ope,*ill inibrmed, to the most \aks 
lord and Either in Christ, Leo X. of that name, by the gnici 
of GM, better informoA.* This appeaMiad been drawn np 
in the customary form and style, by aid <^ the imperial 
notary, GaU of HerlHraehtingen, in presence of two Augos- 
dne monks, Bardiolomew Iltzmair, and Wenzel Ste^bies. 
It was dated ^ 16th October. 

When the cardinal was informed tA Lnthttr's departure, he 
was tiranderstruck) and eyen frightened and alarmed, as he 
assured the elector in his letter. Indeed there was good 
cause to be annoyed. This departure, which so abruptly 
terminated the negotiations, disconcerted the hopes with 
which he had so long flattered his pride. He faUd been 
ambitious of the honour of healing the wounds of Ihe Ghurch, 
of restoring the tottering influence of the pope in Germany; 
and the heretic had escaped not <mly unpunished, but eyea 
without being humbled. The conference had serred only to 
exhibit in a stronger light, on the one hand, Luther's sim- 
plfeity, integrity, and fimmess ; and, on the other, the im- 
^perious and unreasonable proceedings of the pope and his 
ambassadoi^ Since Rom#had gained nothing, she had lost; 
her authority, not haying been strengthened, had receiyed a 
fresh check. What will they say in the Vatican ? What 
messages will be receiyed from Rome? The difficulties of 
bis position will be forgotten; the unlucky issue of this 
afiD&ir will be attiributed to his want of skill Serra Longa 
and the Italians were fririous at seeing themselyes, with all 
their dexterity, outwitted by a German monk. De Vlo 
could hardly conceal his irritation. Such an insult called 
for yengeance, and we shall soon witness him breathing out 
his wra^ in a letter to Ihe elector. 

* Melius infonpandnm, L. Opp. Lai S. 219i 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lather'i FUgH-f-Adslration— Luther's Desire^Tlie Lc^te to the Sleo 
tor— The Elector to the Legate— ProBperity of the UniTendty. 

LutHEB and his guide continued their flight fiar from the 
walls of Augsburg. He spurred his horse, and galloped as 
fiast as the poor animal^s strength would permit He called 
to mipd the real or supposed flight of John Huss, the manner 
in which he was caught, and the assertion of his adversaries, 
who pretended that Huss having by his flight annulled the 
emperor's safe-conduct, they had the right of condemning 
him to the flames/ These anxious thoughts, however, did 
not long occupy Luther's mind. Having escaped from a city 
in which he had passed ten days under the terrible hand ot 
Rome, ^i^ch had ahready crushed so niany thousand wit- 
nesses to the truth, and sprinkl^ all around H with blood,— 
now that he is free, now that he inhales the fres)i iNreeses ol 
the country, traverses the villages and rural distncts, and 
beholds himself wonderfully delivered by the arm of the 
Lord, his whole being returns thanks to the Almighty. It it 
truly he who can now say ^ Our soul is emtped a* a bird out 
of the snare of the. fowlers ; the snare is hrokenf and we are 
escaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord^ who made 
heaven and earth.j;' Thus was Luther's heart overflowing 
with joy. But his thoughts were turned on De Vio also : 
" The cardinal would have liked to have me in his hands to 
send me to Rome. He is vexed, no doubt, at my escape. He 
imagined I was in his power at Augsburg; he thought he 
had me ; but he was holding an eel by the tail Is it not 
disgraceful that these people set so high a value upon me? 
They would give a heap of crowns to have me in their 
clutches, while our Lord Jesus Christ was sold for thirty 
pieces of silver."} 

•Weiioiuum, Hist £celM.i. 1217. f pMlaezzhr.7. 

t lu 0pp. (L.) xriL 202. 
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The fint day he trayeHed fourteen leagues. When, he 
reached the inn where he was to pass the nfght, he was £m> 
fatigued (his horse was a very bard trotter, an historian 
tells us) that, when he dismounted, he could not stimd 
upright, and lay down upon a bundle of straw. He neyer- 
tl^ess obtained some repose. On the morrow he continued 
his journey. At Nuremberg he met with Staopitz, who was 
visiting tl^ conrents oMiis order. It was in this city that 
he first saw the brief sent by the pope to Gajetan about him. 
He was indignant at it, aAd it is very probable that if he 
had seen this brief before leaving Wittemberg, he would 
never have gone to the cardinal " It is impossible to believe," 
said he, ** thai>anything so monstrous could have proceeded 
from any sovereign pontiC"* 

All along the road Luther was an object of general interest 
He had not yet yielded in any one point Such a victory, 
gained by a mendicant moi^ over the representative ai 
Bome, filled every heart with admiration. Grermany seemed 
avenged of the contempt of Italy. The eternal Word had 
received more honour than the word of the pope. This vast 
power, whicb for so many centuries tyrannized over the 
world,, had deceived a formidable check. Luther's journey was 
like a triumph. Men rejoiced at the obstinacy of Rome, in 
the hope that it would lead to her destruction. If she had not 
insist^ on preserving her shameful gains ; if she had been 
wise enough not Uf despise the Germans ; if she had reformed 
crying abuses : perhaps, according to human views, all would 
have returned to that death-like state from which Luther had 
awakened. But the papacy will not yield ; and the doctor 
will see himself compelled to bring to light many other' 
errors, and to go forward in tiie knowledge and manifestation 
of the truth. 

On the 2€th of October Luther reached Grsefenthal, on the 
verge of the Thuringian forests. Here he met with Count 
Albert of Mansfeldt, the same person who had so strongly 
dissuaded him jBrom going to Augsburg. The count, laughing 
heartily at his singular equipage, compelled him to stop and 
be his guest Luther soon resumed his journey. 

* Tile qvM BMnfttri % rammo Pontifloe egredi. L. Upp. L 16S. 
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He hasteikda fiMtwatd^deriiing to be ai WitteiUb^ on the 
51^t Oetober, ifiider the impresdcm iSksA {lie ele6t(»f would 
be mr^ fot tiie festiral of AU-%dtits, tt&X Mi &d sftbMd see 
UuL Hie brief wMch be^ hM f^ a^ N^ofl^ bad 
cBscloded to Mm aSl 1^ iierifil ol bilf sitiikttJD^^ Ifi fact, 
being abeftdy c^sdemned at Boitie, be eodJd not l^ either 
to stay at Wittemberg, to <ybt«in M aMtti&M tfed^Tent, or 
to find peace and secnriiy m aki)^ atim^^^JS^/ Thi dectot's 
protection might perhi^s be~ abl6 t6 diE^Md &iii'; but he 
was to from \xb^ mm ot^. H<i <kMa rif Htipr expect 
anjtibkg from Hie two frtei&di^ iMf^ h^ Kkdf possessed 
hitherto at the court of Ate jMiA^. StM^ftt^ had lost the 
&Tour he had so long efijbyed, and wte ^tUttidg S&soitf. 
SpBht&i was beblred b/ fVedfet^ bdt haaf0$€iiitic9i Mu- 
oice over htm. Hie elector hiincMff ^as' i^^ ^Mfi6ientl]r 
acqnafaited with the^ doctrine 6f tlfi #6l>^F to^ mounter 
manifest dai^ M Hk &iM hiAm Itidtiflit/ H6li^ever, 
that Ite could not do better thtof retmti to WutMl^rg, and 
there aiwair what tteMoiifltfattdme^^ do irM 

him. I^ as many expected, he wei!e I^' tiMdlfet^, W 
re^liMto^detdte lnmsdyrenlSreIyt<riftiid^^ti'€M'ednca- 
tion of youth.* 

Luflier re«eMeied Wlttemberg on the aCHh of Ociobsr. 
AH b& eiq^edition had bei^ to 116 purpioscf. ^ Ndtheif the 
Sector nor Spabttin had come ^ ^ Miiti I^ Mends 
were oreijoyed at seeing faim a^a&i am^tf^t' them. He 
hastened to inform Spalatin of his arrival; '< I ri^hirned m 
Wittemberg to-day safe and sound,- by flilid^ grad6 of Ood,*^ 
said he, '' but how long I sbiffl stay fceie I do not know...... 

I am filled with joy and peace, and catk harflly ebhc^e that* 
the trial whteh I ei^hire can api^dit* S6 gr^M to sif niahy dis- 
tinguished persom^s.^ 

De Vio had not waited long aftei^ Liith^s^d^jparture to 
pour forth all hia ittdigna^n ti^ the elector. His letter 
breathes vengeance. He ^es Frederidc an account of 
the conference with an ahr of assorance. '' Since brother 
Martb,^ saya he in conclusion, ** cannot be induced by 
palieroid measures to acknowledge his error, and remain 

•L.Opp.(L.)xirfi.l88. 
VOL. I. 18 
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futbio} to the qMMi<> Ch<«rcb) I b^g J0«ur bii^&Ms fPill 
sead him to Rom^ ^ expel hisd from yo^ ^states. Be 
assured that this diffipult) mischieyo^i aad e^TeiKMiied. b«9i- 
ness cannoi he protracte4 sm^- longer; for 80 soon aa I 
have informed ooi most holy l^ <tf, 4^. this artifice and 
wii^kednessy it wiU be brought to .an end." £a a post- 
script, written with his own bafid, the eardiaal imtreats the 
elector not to tarnish his hpaonr and that oC.^s ithostrkms 
ancestors for the sake of a mis^iabre lil4)e friar * 

Never perhaps did Iiu&er's sonlf^ a nobler indigiu^wi 
than when he read the copy (^ this letjter forward tabim bj 
the elector. The tiumghti of the sufferings he is destined to 
undergo, the value of the truth for which be ta oontendrng, 
contempt inspked by ^ conduet ,of the Bpaian kgate,— « 
all agitated his heart together. His r^y, wx^tm in the 
midst of this agitation, is full of that courage, Niblimity, and 
faith which he always displayed in tbe mofst .trying drcion- 
stances of his life. He gives, in his turn, an a^ceonnt <tf the 
Augsburg cohfer^oe ; and after depieril^ tbe eardtmdfs be- 
haviour, he continues thii3 :— * 

. '' I should like to answer the l^^ate. in the place <^ the 
elector: 

'' Prove that you speak of what you understand," I would 
say to him ; '' let the whole matter be committed to writing : 
then I will send brother Martin to Home, or else Twill my- 
self seize him and put him to death. I will take care of 
my conscience and of my honour, and wHl permit no stain 
to tarnish my glory. But so long, as your positive know- 
ledge shuns the Ught, and is made known by its clamours 
only, I can put no faitli in darkness. 
, '^ It is thus I would reply, most excellent prince. 

'' Let the reverend legate, or the pope himself, spedfy my 
errors in writing; let tiiem give their reasons; let them 
instruct me, for I am a man . who desires instruction, who 
begs and longs for it, so that even a Turk would not 
refuse to grant it I( I do not retract and condemn my- 
self ^yhen they have proved that the passages which I have 
cited ought to be understood in a different sa&se from 
• L. 0pp. <L,) XTO. 20$. 
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LUTHER^S LETTER TO THP ELECTOR. 411 

mine, then, most excellent elector let your highness be the first 
to prosecute and expel me ; let the university reject me, and 
overwhelm me with its anger. .. ...Nay more, and Jcall heaven 

and earth to witness, may the Lord J^sus Christ cast me out 

and condenm me ! The words that I utter are not dictated 

by. vain presumption, but by an unshaken conviction. I am 
willing that the Lord God withdraw his grace from me, and 
that every one of God's creatures refuse me his countenancCi 
if, when a . better doctrine has been shovm me, I do not 
embrace it. 

" If they despise me on account of my low estate, me a 
poor little mendicant friar, and if they refuse to instruct mo 
in tjie way of truth, then let your liighness entteat the 
Icjgate to inform you in writing wherein I have erred ; and 
if they refuse even your highness this fayour, let them write 
their views either to his imperial majesty, or to some arch- 
bishop of Germany. What can I or what ought I to saj 
more? . ■ ^: 

" Let your highness listen to the voice of your conscience 
and of your honour, and not send me to Rome. No man 
can require you to do so, for it is impossible I can be safe ia 
Rome. The pope himself is not safe there. It would be 
commanding you to betray christian blood. They have 
paper, pens, and ink: they have also notaries without 
number. It is easy for Ihem to write wherein and where-» 
fore I have erred. It will cost them less to instruct me whea 
absent by writing, than to put me to death by stratagem^ 
when among them, 

" I resign myself, to banishmeat. My adversaries arc 
laymg their snares on every side, so that I can nowhere live 
in security. In order that no evil may happen to you on 
my account, I leave your territories in God's name. I will 
go wherever the eternal and merciful God will have me. 
Let him do with me according to his pleasm*e I 

"Thus then, most serene Elector, I reverently bid you 
farewell. I commend you to the everlasting God, and give 
foa eternal thankg for all yom kinchiess towards me. 
Whatever be the people among whom I shall dwell in 
future, I shall ^ver remember you, and pray continually aud 
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gaMaBj ton the faappineis ai yonradf and of jonr fmSfy^^ 

I am still, tluuikfl be^to God, full of joy; and i»aiae 

Idm because Oirist, the Son of Gtod, tiunks me worthy to 
soflfier in such a caose. May he ey&t protect ypnr lUnstrioiis 
highness! Amen." 

This letter, so abounding in trnth, made a deep iminres- 
sion on the elector. ** He was shaken by a yery eloquent 
letter," says HaimlK>nrg. Neyer conld he have thought ol 
surrendering an innocent man to the hands of Rome; per- 
haps he would have desired Lufliw to conceal himself for a 
time, but he resolved not to appear to yield in any manner to 
the legate's menaces. He wrote to his councillor FfefBnger, 
who was at the emperor's court, telling him to inform this 
prince ol the real state of affiurs, and to beg him to write to 
Bome, so that the business might be concluded, or at least 
that it might be settled in Germany by impartial judges.f 

A few days after, the elector repBed to the legate; *^ Since 
Doctor Mar& has appeared before you at Augsburg, you 
should be satisQed. We did not expect tl^t you would 
endeavQur to Bfuike him retract, without having convinced 
him of his errors. None of the learned men in our princi- 
pality have informed me that Martin's doctrine is impious, 
anti-christian, or heretical" The prince refused, moreover, to 
tend Luther to Kcmie, or to expd him from his states. 

lliis letter, which was communicated to Luther, filled 
bun with joy. ''Gracious God!" wrote he to Spalatin, 
'^widi what dQligfat I have read it again and agiuni I 
know what confidence may be put in tiiese words, at once so 
forcible and poderate. I fear that the Romans will not 
understand their faSL bearing; but they vnXL at least under- 
Stand that what they think already fiidshed is as yet hardly 
begun. Pray, return my tfianks to the prince. It is strange 
that he (De Tio) who, a short timie ago, was a mendicant 
monk Hke myself, does not fear to address the mightiest 
princes disrespectfolly, to caQ them to account, to threaten, 
to conmiand them, and to treat them with such inconceivable 

* Ego enfn nbiew^pie evo i8iiliiaii« Uhtflrifltott 
mnquam non ero mamor. L. Epp. L 187. 
+ L.0pp.<L.)XTfi.2a. 
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iaugtitiness. Let Win learn that the temporal p6wcr is o! 
6od, and that its glory may not be tfampled under foot.*** 

What had doubtless encouraged the elector to reply to 
Che legate in a tone the latter had not expected, was a letter 
addressed to him by ther university of Wittemberg. It had 
good reason to declare in the doctor's favour ; for it flourished{^ 
daily more and' more, and was eclipsing all the other schools. 
A crowd of students flocked thither from all parts of Ger- 
many to hear this extraordinary map^ whose teaching ap- 
peared to open a new era to religion and learning. These 
youths who came from every province, halted as soon as 
they discovered the steeples of Wittemberg in the dis- 
tance ; they raised their hands to heaven, and praised God 
for having caused the light of truth to shine forth from thig 
city, as from Sion in times of old, and whence it spread 
even to the most distant countries.-!- A life and activity till' 
then unknown animated the university. .'' Our students 
here are as busy as ants," wrote Luther4 



CHAPTER XL 

Tbooi^ on Departure— Farewell to the Charcli— Gritioal iJionwnfr-^ 
Delirerance— Lather's Courage— Dissatisfaction at Rome— Bull— Ap- 
peal to a Council. 

LuTHBR, imagining be might soon be expelled firom Ger- 
many, was engaged in publishing 4^ report of the Augs- 
burg conference. He cksired thai it idiould vemain^ as a* 
testimony of the struggle between him and Boine. He saw^ 
the storm ready to burst, but did not fear iti He w»ted 
from day to day for the anatheonas that were to be- sent fromr 
Uidy] and he put everythmg in order, I3iat he might ht 
prepared when tktj arrived. ' '' Hating tn<^d up my robe 
and girt my loins," said he, " I am ready to depart, like 

* Et snos non lioere hoaores oonoulcaii L. £pp. i. 198. 

t Sonltet. AnnaL L 17. 

t Stadium nortmm more IBrmioarnm fSonret. L. Epp. i. 198. 
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AhnilMuni irithont knowing whither I go; oi rather mfi 
knowingi since Crod is e ^rywhere.*^ He intended leaving a 
fiuewell letter behind him. ^ Be bold enough,'' wrote he to 
Spalatin, ^ to read the letter of an accursed and excommuni--' 
eated man.** 

His friends felt great anxiety and fear on his account. 
They entreated him to deliyer np himself as a prisoner into 
the elector's hands, in order that thii prinee might keep him 
somewhere in security.f 

His enenodes could not understand whence he derived hia 
confidence. One day a:^ the conyorsalion turned \ip(m him 
at the court of the Bisliop of Brandenburgj and it ^vajs asked 
on what support be could rely : " On Erasmus,^^ said some; 
^ on Capito, and other learned raeu who are in hLi con- 
fidence*^ — ^''No, nOj" replied the bishop, "the pope vould 
CSiTe very Ijittle about thoge folks. It h m Uie uuiveraity of 
"^ittjefp-berg ^nd the Duke of Saxony tliat he trusts." Tfei^t 
both parties were igoora^t of the strougliold w whi^ t^ 
reformer had taken refuge. 

Thoughts of departure passed through Luther's mind. 
They did not originate in feitf of danger, but in foresight of 
the continually increasing obstacles that a free confession of 
the truth would meet witii in Germimy. " If I remain here," 
8ud he, " the liberty of speaking and writing many things 
will be torn from me. If I depart, I shall freely pour forth 
^e thpughts of my heart, and devote my life to Clirist''t 

France was the country where Luther hoped to baye the 
power of announcing the truth without opposition. The 
liberty enjoyed by Ae doetors and university of Paris, ap- 
peared to him worthy i>f envy. Besides, he agreed with 
ikem on many points. What would have happened had he 
been removed from Witteoiberg to Cranee ? Would the 
Beformation have beta estabHi^ed there, as in Germany? 
Would tho power of Borne have beea dethroned there; aiid 
would France, ^ddck was destfaned to see the hierarchieal 
principles of Bnne and the deistnietive princ^les of an 

* QiUa Dmi8 nbiqne. L. Epp. t lA. 
t Ut prine$i ]B9 fii eapthriiitom Sii«m. lUd. 1^. 
. t Si iero totara eflhndam et Titam offerun Ctindo, Ibid. ISO. 
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■» 

brdigioiui philosophy long contend wiihin her bosom, haT» 
bdeome a gieat centre of eysBigelicalrlight? It is useless t^ 
^mdnlge in vain eonje^tnres on this sul^jjeet; but perhaps 
Luther s,t Paris 'might haTe changed in some degree His 
^lestiaies of Burqie and <^ France^. 

Luther's s(ml was de&ffy mioyed. He used to preadk 
frequently in the city cbun^y ^ the room of l^mon Heydui 
Pontanus, pastor of Wittemb^g, who was ahnoat always side 
Bfi lliought it his duty, at aJl events, to take leave of tliat 
eongregation to whom he had so frequently aanounced 
ssdvatioii. He said in OiQ pnlpit <me day : '^ I am a 
Tcry unstaMe and uncertain {oeachen "How often ahready 

baye I not left you without bidding you farew^ ? U 

tMs case shouldliappen again, and that I cannot jretucBy 
BQOcpt my farewell now." Tben, after adding a few words, 
be concluded by saying with nM)deration and gentleness : 
^Finally, I warn you not to be alarmed, idiouM ibe papal 
censmes be disdiarged upon me. Do not blame tlie pope, 
91 bear any ill-wifi, either to bim or to any other man ; but 
trust all to God."* 

Hie moment seemed to have come at last. . The prince 
tnibrmed Luther that he deared him to leave Wittemberg* 
The wishes of the elector were too sacred for bim not to hasten 
to comply with tiftem. HetherefiMemadeprepanUionsforbis 
departure, without well knowing whi&^ he should direct Ms 
steps. Be denied boweyer to see his friends once more 
around him, and with this intent prepared a farewell repast* 
Seated at the same table with them, be still eigoys tbdf 
sweet ccmyersation, their tender and anxious friendship. 

A letter is brought to bim. It copies from the court 

He opens it and reads; bis beart sinks; it c<»tains a 
fresh order for his departure. The jnince inquires, ^ wky 
he delays so long." His soul was oyerwhefaned with 
sadness. Yet he resiuned his courage, and raismg his head^ 
said firmly and joyfully, as be taEHed his eyes (m those 
about him : '' Father and mother abaiid6n me, but die 
L(»d takes me up.f " Leave be must His friends wwei 

* Deo fern ceuimittereiii L.E^L1S1. 

t Yater imd Matter fWlMND bMh ab« dir H«m 
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41t DBUVBiULllOB. 

Aeeply laoiFecl.— Whi^ TrouM bec(»]id of hkn? If LttUier^ 
protector rejects him, who mil rtfoeive him ? And ih^ 

Gospel, the truth, and this admii|ible ^vr&k. dik will 

doubtless perish with its ilinttibas witness.' Ite He* 
formation seems to hang upon a thre^, and a^ &e mcmi^rt 
* Luther quits the walls of Wittemberg, win not this thread 
break? Luther and iSk Mends s^d little. Struck wilii 
die blow Hiat had fi^ldi upon their brother, t^ra roll down 
&ek ^e^ks. But sh^ly after, a new messengw artiTe& 
LutW opens the letter, not doubting that it ccmtains a 
fresh order. But, powerful hand of ihe Lord I for a 
time be is saved. Eyerytlmig is dianged. '^ Sinee the 
pope's new envoy hopes that all may be arranged by a eon- 
ferenee, remam for the present^*- How important was 
this hour ! and what would have happened if Luther, ever 
anxious to obey his sovereign's will, had left Wil;temb^^ini-« 
mediately on receiving fte first lett^ ? Hever were Luther 
imd the cause of the Bt^ormation bwer than at this momeitt^ 
It appeared that &mr late waA decided: aa instant fflifficed 
to change it Having reached the lowest degree of hia 
CMreer, die Witt^berg doctor rose rapidly, and his Influence 
&(»n diis time continued increasing, llie Almighty eom* 
Bmds (in the language of the ^»>phet), and his servants g0 
down to the depths, and mount up again to heaven. 

By Frederiek's order, Spalatin summoned Ludier to^ 
Lic^temberg, to have an interview with him. They con- 
viN»ed a long time on the situation of affairs* ''If the 
oensures arrive from Bome,^ said Ludier, ''certainly I 
shall not slay at Wittemberg.'^^^" Beware," siud Spalalin^ 
"*of being too preei|»tate in going to France Tf He left 
him, teiHng him io wait for further orders. " Only eomr^ . 
mend my soul to Christ," said Luther to his fri^ds. " I 
see that my adversaries are still more determined in their 
designs to ruin me ; birt meanwhile CSirist strei^hens me 
in my resdution to concede nothing."): ' 
" Ludier now fmbli^ed his Jteport of the Car^erenee ak 

'^ I#l pp. xy. 824. .1 
f Ne tarn oito in Galliam ir^ia« :L« Epp. i. 185. 
tJ'llilia^C^rifltwiPMpon^nmoipicedeiuUinnM. Ibi^w 
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LtJim^'gcouBicif. ill? 

AvgAurff. I^paktfn bad writteii to bl^ oil the pfurt of tli^ 
elector, not to do $o ; but tjbe letter can^e too lalje. As 
soon as tbe piiblication bad taken place, tbe prince gave 
bis sapction: ''Great GodT said L^er in bis prefa^ 
^ what a jaew, what an amazing crime to seek for light and 
truth I... ...and above all in tbe Church, that is fo say, in th0 . 

kingdom of "truth." — " I s^d you pay Report^ wrote be to 
Lmk : '' it is keener no doubt than ibe legate expects ; bul 
my pen is ready to produce much greater things; I4o not 
know myself whence these thoughts ai^ise. Jn my opinipp, 
Uie work is pot yet begun,* so jStr are the gre^t onep at. 
Borne mistaken in lookiiig fqr.tbe end. I will send yo9 
what I haye "vyritten, in prder thjit you may ju^ge wbethef 
I haye guessed rightiy that t}je Antichrist of whom St P^jjl 
l^peaks now iqei^s in the ?ourt of Rome. I thipk I sh^ j^ 
able to shQiy that be is worse pp^-a-days than the Tprkf 
tbemselyes." 

Sinister reports reached Luther from eyf;ry si4e. Ooe fj/^ 
his friends wrote to him tnat the new ^yoy from Bop^e h^ 
receiyed an order to lay bold ^f bim j^d deliver biin vf^ \f^ 
the pope. Another related, that white traveljing fte bad paj 
with a courtier, and that the conyer§^ion t^rjung pn ibip 
matters that were now opicupyin^ all Genn^y, tbe I^t^qr 
dedared that he had imdertakeja to deEyer Luther ^ito tb^ 
bands of the sovereign pontift " Jut the' more Aeir i\ay 
and their violence ipcrease," ynrpt^ jthj^ refcwir^er, " tbe l^ X 
teemble."+ 

At Borne they 'vrere much displeased witb Cajetao* Tb© 
vexation felt %t the ill-success of |his business fras at fir£it 
vented on him. The Bpman courtiers thought they bad 
ireason to reproach him for having been deficient in that pru- 
dence and address which, if we must believe them, were th^ 
chief qualities in a legate, and for not having relaxed, on so 
important an occasion, the strictness of his scholastic theo- 
logy. It is all bis fault, said they. His clumsy pedantry 
spoiled aJL Why did be exasperate Luther by insults and 

?RQ8iftan«e<lamhabethiiti«m»ramnieojadicio» L.Epp.i}9l. 
t Uuo ill! mi^ f^mmti eft tI aiffiscti^ mm eo Biinns cfo tanoor 
Ibid. 191. 
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41^ DtSCONTEUT AT RQJIB. .^ . . 

ihreats, instearf of jtlluring hiin by 41ie p^ronpSe^olf a rich 
WsHopric, or*«Ten of "a cardiaal^fi hat?^ These mercenaries 
* jndgeddf the reformer^by themselves-. Still fte* failure must 
""be yetrieyed. Oij tUfe ^rie hand, Rome must declare herself; 
6u the otlfer, ^e must conciliate Ae elector, wli might be 
'yerf semcea,ble fo her in the choice they would soon have to 
. *make of an emperor* As it was impossible for Roman eccle- 
'.Biastics tp suspeict whence Luther derived his. courage anS his 
' 'Strength, tl\py imagined t^t l;he eleotor'was implicated more ' 
deeply in the affair than Jie >eally was. The pope therefore 
itesolved to pursue another course. He caused' a bull to be 
published in Geimany by his legate, in which he confirmed 
the doctrine of indulgences, precisely iI^the points, attacked, 
but in which he made no mention either of Luther or of the . 
efector. As the reformer had always declared that he weuld 
submit to the deciiSion of the Roman church, the pope imagined ^ 
that he would now either keep his word, or exhibit himself 
imenly^ as a disturber of the peace of the Church, and a con- 
temner of the holy apostolic see. In either case the pope 
could not but gain ; no advantage however is derived by ob- 
Btinately opposing the truth. In vain had the pope threatened 
with excommunication whoever should teach othermse than 
he ordained 3 the light is not stopped by suo& orders. It 
would have been wiser to moderate by certain restrictibns 
the pretensions of the sellers of indulgences. This decree^ 
jBrom Rome was therefore a new fault By legalizing crying 
abuses, it irritated aU wise men, and rendered Luther's re- 
conciliation impossible. " It was thought," says a Roman- 
catholic historian, a great enemy to the Refonftation,f " that 
this bull had been issued solely for the benefit of the pope 
and the begging friars, who began to find that uq one would 
purchase their indulgences." 

Cardinal De Vio published the decree at lintz, in Austria, 
on the 13th December 1518 ; but Luther had already placed 
himself beyond its reach. Oh the 28th November, he had 
appealed, in the chapel of Corpus Christij at ^ttemberg, 
from the p<^Ha a- general council of the Church. He fore- 
saw the storm that was about to burst upon him ; he kncM^ 
* Sarpi. Council ofTrent, p^ (L f Maimboor/c, p* 88. 
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ikPFKAL TO A COUMCIL. 41d 

tliat Ood alooe could disperse it ; but he did what it was his . 
duty to do. He must, no doubt, quit Wlttemberg, if <Mily 
on the electors account, as soon as the Roqiapi anathehias * 
arrive : he would not, however, leave Siaonjr and Germany • 
without a striking protest. He therefore diew oi|6 up, and 

^ thi^ it might be r^y for circulation as aom as ,tbe Roman* 
thunders reached him, as he expresses it, he had it. printed ^ 
under the express condition that the bookseller should dq)osit , 
all the copies with him. But this man, covetous of gain^ 
sold almost Bvery one, while Luther was cahnl/ waiting to 
receive them. The doctor was.«vexed^ but the t)iin^ was done^ 
This bolcl protest was soon cir<:;jalated everywhere. In it 
Luther declared anew that h^^^had no intention of saying 
any thing* against the holy Church, or the authority of the 
apostolic see, and of the pope when well-advised. ^ But^ 
continues he, ^ seeing that the pope, whd is God's vicar upon 

*earth, may, like 'any dthap manf err, Ar, ani lie^ and that an 
ai^ieal to a genial council is the only means of safety against 
that injustice which it is impossible to resist, I am obliged to 
have recourse to this step.*** 

Here we see the Reformation hunched on a new career. 
It is no longer made dependent on the pope and on his reso- 
lutions, but on a general coundL Luther addresses the whole 
Chigrch, and the voice that proceeds from the chapel of Cbr- 
ptM Christi must be heard throughout all the Lord's fold. 
The reformer is not wanting in courage ; of this he has just 
given a hew proof. Will God be wanting to him? This we 
shall Team from the different periods of the Reformation that 
stiB remain to \fi displayed before our eyesu ^ 

* • LSioher. Ret Aet 
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